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I 


OME wars have had no result except waste of wealth, 

happiness and life; others have made such diversion or 
delay in the course of history as a patch of harder soil in 
a valley makes in the flow of its river; a few have been 
watersheds determining the direction of civilisation. These 
latter are the wars in which two distinct cultures or two 
totally different views of life have met and clashed—as when 
Persia and Greece met in the fifth century B.c., or Rome and 
Carthage two hundred and fifty years later. Such is the 
war in which we are engaged. If Xerxes or Hannibal had 
been victorious, the course not only of history, but of 
civilisation, would have been changed. If Germany won 
this war, the same would be true. It is not two peoples or 
two empires that face each other in the North Sea and 
across the Maginot Line; two views of life are struggling for 
the control of the future. 

In days before the word ideology was coined, when 
England and Germany seemed merely rivals for influence 
and trade, Lord Acton discerned the coming issue. After 
describing the rise of Russia and Prussia in the eighteenth 
century, Lord Acton continues : 


They have made their choice, as we must do. Those who 
remember with honour men like Hampden and Washington, re- 
gard with a corresponding aversion Peter the Great and Frederick 
William I. That which arose in Northern Europe about the time 
of our revolution settlement was a new form of practical absolut- 
ism. Theological monarchy had done its time, and was now 
followed by military monarchy. Church and State had oppressed 
mankind together; henceforth the State oppressed for its own 
sake. And this was the genuine idea which came in with the 
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Renaissance, according to which the State alone governs, and all 
other things obey. . .. Government so understood is the intel- 
lectual guide of the nation, the promoter of wealth, the teacher 
of knowledge, the guardian of morality, the mainspring of 
the ascending power of man. That is the tremendous power, 
supported by millions of bayonets, which grew up in the 
days of which I have been speaking at Petersburg, and was 
developed, by much abler minds, chiefly at Berlin; and it is the 
greatest danger that remains to be encountered by the Anglo- 
Saxon race.* 


One cannot admire too much the insight and philosophic 
depth of this prophecy, which, in 1901, passed unnoticed. 
Now the Anglo-Saxon world—or.a part of it—knows what 
Lord Acton meant. This is one of the rare wars in history 
when the stake is not merely national or imperial power, 
but the future development of mankind. For our part, if we 
lose this war, we shall cease to be a Great Power. Our links 
with the overseas world will be cut, and we shall be obliged 
for the future to do the will of Germany; for our insular 
position and dependence on food from abroad puts us utterly 
at the mercy of any Power that commands the seas. But 
out own downfall will be only part of a worldwide tragedy. 
A new ideal will determine the future development of 
Europe and of much, if not all, beyond Europe—for how 
many centuries who can tell? 

Acton defined this ideal, doing it every justice, as one 
according to which the State alone governs, and all other 
things obey. To-day, when all veils of decency have been 
thrown aside, we can see what this means in practice. Let 
the actual facts speak for themselves and show what 
exactly the world is facing. 


II 
ODERN Germany, under Hitler’s guidance, stands 
for an idea—the natural supremacy of a certain “‘race”’. 


* Lectures in Modern History, p. 289. 
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If we divide mankind into three categories—founders of 
culture, bearers of culture and destroyers of culture—the Aryan 
alone can be regarded as representing the first category.* 

On this planet of ours human culture and civilisation are indis- 
solubly bound up with the presence of the Aryan. If he should be 
exterminated or subjugated, then the dark shroud of a new 
barbarian era would enfold the earth. t 


From this we pass easily to the conclusion that a parti- 
cular branch of this “race” should rule the world. 


Anyone who sincerely wishes that the pacifist idea should 
prevail in this world ought to do all he is capable of doing to 
help the Germans conquer the world. . . . The pacifist-humani- 
tarian idea may indeed become an excellent one when the most 
superior type of manhood will have succeeded in subjugating 
the world to such an extent that this type is then sole master of 
the earth. . . . So, first of all, the fight, and then pacifism.t 


Dr. Rauschning, a Nazi who broke away from the 
system, summarises it thus: 


The ultimate aim is the maximum of power and dominion. The 
means is general subversion, the destruction of the existing order, 
so as to have a free hand for the building of a new and greater 
dominion. . . . This whole policy breaks with all customary 
standards: the political categories of the past are no longer rele- 
vant to it. It is idle, indeed, to try to give a rational interpreta- 
tion to an irrational urge to active interference in every country of 


the world.§ 


What may the rest of mankind, who are not Germans, 
expect from Germany under its present rulers? Peace, cer- 
tainly; but what sort of peace? 


If in its historical development the German people had pos- 
sessed the unity of herd instinct by which other peoples have so 
much benefited, then the German Reich would probably be 
mistress of the globe to-day. World history would have taken 
another course and in this case no man can tell if what many 
blinded pacifists hope to attain by petitioning, whining and crying, 

* Mein Kampf (English edition, 1939), p. 243. 
t Ib., p. 321. $ Ib., p. 241. 
§ Rauschning, Germany’s Revolution of Destruction, p. 281. 
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may not have been reached in this way; namely, a peace which 
would not be based upon the waving of olive branches and tear- 
ful misery-mongering of pacifist old women, but a peace that 
would be guaranteed by the triumphant sword of a people 
endowed with the power to master the worid «.d administer it 
in the service of a higher civilisation.* 


All other peoples, it is assumed, are inferior to the one 
master people. This, for instance, is the judgment on the 
peoples of America: 


History shows, with startling clarity, that whenever Aryans 
have mingled their blood with that of an inferior race the result 
has been the downfall of the people who were the standard- 
bearers of a higher culture. In North America, where the popula- 
tion is prevalently Teutonic, and where those elements inter- 
mingled with the inferior race only to a very small degree, we 
have a quality of mankind and a civilisation which are different 
from those of Central and South America. 


And this on the peoples of Asia: 


Only by adopting these achievements [i.e. the scientific and 
technical achievements of Aryan peoples] as the foundation of 
their own progress can the various nations of the Orient take a 
place in contemporary world progress. 


And this is Hitler’s attitude to the peoples of Africa: 


From time to time our illustrated papers publish the news that 
in some quarter or other of the globe a Negro has become a 
lawyer, a teacher, a pastor, even a grand opera tenor. It does not 
dawn on the murky bourgeois mind that the fact which is pub- 
lished for him is a sin against reason itself, that it is an act of 
criminal insanity to train a being who is only a half-ape by birth 
until the pretence can be made that he has been turned into a 
lawyer.§ 

Hitler’s attitude to the Jews and their terrible fate at his 
hands are too well known to need emphasis. 

Here, finally, are the concrete terms into which the 
Fihrer’s doctrine is translated by one of his most highly 

* Mein Kampf, pp. 332-3. t Ib., p. 240. 

$ Ib., p. 243. § Ib., p. 359. 
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placed and influential henchmen, Dr. Robert Ley, Head of 
the Labour Front. 


A lower race needs less room, less clothing, less food and less 
culture than a higher race. The German cannot live on the same 
lines as the Pole and the Jew.* 


Thus Nazism rejects all belief in the brotherhood of man. 
Humanity consists of one ruling race and a number of 
other races naturally and eternally inferior. 


Nazism also rejects every idea of inter-state morality. 
That deliberate and systematic lying is to be the law of 
international relations has been manifested to the world on 
several critical occasions. It will suffice to recall the last three. 


(1) Ido not want to leave any doubt as to the following: We 
look upon Bolshevism as upon an intolerable danger to the world; 
we shall try to keep this danger away from the German people by 
every means at our command; we are therefore endeavouring to 
make the German people as immune as possible from this con- 
tagion. For this it is necessary that we should avoid all close con- 
tacts with the bearers of these poisonous bacilli... . Any treaty 
links between Germany and present-day Bolshevist Russia would 
be without any value whatsoever. (January 30, 1937). 

I refuse most emphatically to be joined with those whose 
programme is the destruction of Europe (September 14, 1937). 


On August 21, 1939, the Russo-German Pact was signed. 


(2) The Sudetenland is the last territorial claim which I have 
to make in Europe. . . . I have assured Mr. Chamberlain, and I 
emphasise it now, that when this problem is solved Germany has 
no more territorial problems in Europe. (September 26, 1938.) 


On March 15, 1939, Germany seized the rest of Czecho- 
slovakia. 


(3) Germany has concluded a non-aggression pact with Poland 
... and she will adhere to it unconditionally (May 21, 1935). 
I may say that since the League of Nations has abandoned 
* Angriff, Jan. 31, 1940. 
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its continuous attempts at disturbance in Danzig and since the 
advent of the new Commissioner this most dangerous place for 
European peace has entirely lost its menace. (February 20, 1938.) 

Mr. Roosevelt believes that the “tide of events” is once more 
bringing the threat of arms. .. . As far as Germany is concerned 
I know nothing of this kind of threat to other nations. . . . All 
States bordering on Germany have received much more binding 
assurances, and above all proposals, than Mr. Roosevelt has 
asked from me in his curious telegram. (April 28, 1939.) 


On September 1, 1939 Germany invaded Poland. 


Such is Germany, when she negotiates with independent 
peoples. The fate of Czechoslovakia and Poland show how 
she treats a people when she has it in her power. 

In March 1939, having already through the Munich 
Agreement absorbed the German districts of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hitler seized its remaining territories, and established 
a protectorate over them. He deprived the new Czech State, 
in which there were 6} million Czechs and } million Ger- 
mans, of political independence, but in his Proclamation of 
March 16 he guaranteed the autonomous development of 
its national life. 

This is how the promise has been kept. All State property 
has been confiscated without compensation. All Jewish 
property has been similarly confiscated: if there was one 
Jew among the board of management of any business, the 
business was regarded as Jewish, even if all the other 
members of the board were Czech. The extensive estates 
and forests of the State have been transferred to a Ger- 
man Department for introducing German settlers into the 
country. (The object is to coerce the Czechs: the effect is 
to foster that mixture of races which has already been a 
fruitful cause of war in Eastern Europe.) Municipal coun- 
cils have been replaced by German Commissars. Special 
lawcourts have been set up for Germans with the power to 
annul a decision by a Czech court. The aim is to denational- 
ise the economic and administrative life of the country. 
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That, however, was not enough. Having destroyed the 
body of the State, Hitler attacked its soul. The German 
language is given priority in all districts, whether there are 
Germans there or not. Even at international scientific and 
learned congresses Czechs must speak only German. School- 
books are revised, patriotic plays and music controlled and 
censored. The two Czech Universities and the other eight 
Czech institutions of University rank have been closed for 
three years, and their laboratories and libraries plundered. 
One University is left in the country, the German University 
at Prague, but no Czech is allowed to attend this or any 
other University in the Reich. The general effect of the 
German occupation on the life of the nation may be judged 
by the fact that, since it took place, more than 2,000 periodi- 
cals have ceased to appear: many of those who wrote them 
—journalists, men of letters, professors and artists—are in 
concentration camps. 

After this it seems hardly worth mentioning the outrages 
and persecutions which have taken place all over the country, 
or even the atrocities of last November, in which over 100 
students and professors were killed in Prague, and 4,000 
deported to concentration camps already crowded with 
their compatriots. 

Hitler’s object is much more than military conquest or 
even economic control. It is to destroy the spiritual and 
intellectual life of the country by seeing that there is no one 
to carry it on. He is doing that more rapidly in Poland, but 
he is doing it persistently in the Czech State. To close the 
universities of a country is to kill its higher cultural life: 
without them it cannot train thinkers, doctors, scientists, 
engineers, technical experts or even teachers. That is the 
way to kill a nation. You can destroy its traditions, its 
intellectual life, its ablest people. A nation so treated is like 
a man whose higher nerve centres have been cut—a living 
thing which cannot think. 

The same methods are applied in Poland with even grosser 
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cruelty. The provinces of Pomorze and Posen with a belt 
of country to the east have been incorporated in the Reich, 
but not their populations. “The Poles and Jews, &c., must 
leave for the Governor-Generalship”* (Central Poland), it 
was declared, and wholesale deportations have taken place. 
A district near Lublin has been reserved for Jews deported 
from Austria, Czechoslovakia and Germany itself as well 
as Polish Jews. The abandoned homes are seized for the 
incoming German settlers. The entire property of the 
Polish State has been confiscated, and private businesses 
expropriated and given over to German trustees. The 
country has been systematically looted, and so much food 
has been taken away to Germany that famine seems in- 
evitable. Terrorism is universal. Thousands of Poles have 
been shot, not only in so-called reprisal for guerrilla action 
since the war, but also for atrocities alleged to have been 
committed against the German minority just before the war 
or during its first few days. As in Czechoslovakia it is the 
educated class that suffers most. It is estimated that more 
than 15,000 of the religious, social and intellectual leaders 
have been executed. The 165 professors of Cracow Univer- 
sity were taken to a concentration camp, where some of them 
have died. The libraries, laboratories and scientific institutes 
have been plundered and their contents sent to Germany. 


That is what nations in the power of Nazi Germany may 
expect. 


III 


OW turn to Hitler’s own country. Nazism has a single 

ideal and aim—the race, the greatness of the race, the 
power of the race. There are to be no checks, no counter- 
weight, no opposition. All human activities are concentrated 
behind this tremendous battering-ram; every energy is direct- 
ed to driving it. Hence, in the first place, the Principle of 
* Dr. Stephan, a high official in the Ministry of Propaganda, in the 
Berliner Borsen-Zeitung, cited in the Manchester Guardian, Dec. 18, 1939. 
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Leadership (Féhrerprinzip), according to which, in Hitler’s 
words, “full authority over his subordinates must be invested 
in each leader and he must be responsible to those above 
him”.* This principle works right down the hierarchy of 
leaders, from the highest to the lowest, and it excludes all 
representative government, all group decisions by majority 
vote, and all collective bargaining about the conditions of 
labour. Political assemblies or councils must, therefore, be 
advisory only, and trade unions cannot be allowed to exist. In 
the Fihrer State all who are not “leaders” are “followers”. 
Next to the Fihrerprinzip and bound up with it is the doc- 
trine of Gleichschaltung—“the method which secures, at first 
perhaps only outwardly, a political homogeneity of public 
life’; its justification is “the necessity for removing all 
conflicting social and political forces which may, in the 
slightest degree, impair the domination of the unified 
Executive”. Among such “forces” which are “removed” 
are Justice, Mercy, Liberty, Truth. Let the facts again 
speak for themselves. 


Justice is the first achievement and the basis of a civilised 
society. The following extracts show how Nazi Germany 
understands the word. 


Theoretical equality in the eyes of the law cannot be extended 
to the toleration on an equal basis of those who scorn the laws on 
principle, or indeed to surrendering the nation’s freedom to them 
on the basis of democratic doctrines. But the Government will 
accord equality in the eyes of the law to all those who take their 
stand on the line adopted by the nation and behind the national 
interests and who do not deny their support to the Government. 


* Mein Kampf, p. 375. “Authority from above, derived from a 
leadership conscious of its responsibilities, trust and discipline from 
below: these characteristics of what is ultimately a soldier’s attitude 
of mind are the distinguishing marks of the Fiihrer State of to-day.” 
Otto Koelreutter, Grundriss der allgemeinen Staatslehre (1933), p. 168. 

t+ Wolf, Die neue Regierungsform des Deutschen Reichs, p. 37; Koek- 
reuther, Vom Sinn und Wesen der Nationalen Revolution, p. 7. 

$ Hitler (Reichstag Speech, March 23, 1933). 
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Or, in plain language, only supporters of the Government 
can count on equal justice. 


Every German lawyer is compelled to join the Union 
of German National-Socialist Jurists. The following 
instructions were given to this body by the Reich Law 
Leader, Dr. Hans Frank, at its 1936 Conference. 


Say to yourselves at every decision which you make: How 
would the Fuhrer decide in my place? In every decision to which 
you are obliged ask yourselves: Is this decision compatible with 
the national socialist conscience of the German people? . . . The 
Party Programme is the line of evolution of German life. Every 
member of the legal profession must keep to this line in thought 
and action. 

It is due to the German people that it should have a German 
law; and a pure law can only proceed from a pure race.* 


Right is what is in the interests of the German people, wrong 
is what harms it.t 


But if the judge ignores these instructions, it makes no 
difference. The secret police can take the matter in hand. 


Dr. Niemdller has been sentenced to seven months’ confine- 
ment in a fortress and fines totalling Rm. 2,000... In the 
ordinary way Dr. Niemdlleg would have been released on pay- 
ment of the fine; but I learn that Dr. Niemdller was taken into 
protective custody by the secret police.t 


Dr. Niemédller is still in prison. The Courts admit, indeed, 
that “political acts” are outside their jurisdiction.§ 

So much for Justice. What of Mercy? The following 
description of a concentration camp is from a report of the 
British Consul-General at Frankfort-on-Main (December 14, 
1938). 


The camp at Buchenwald was at that time under construction. 
No water was laid on and there were no latrines. The prisoners 


* Dr. Frick, Minister of the Interior. Frankfurter Zeitung, Oct. 2, 1933. 

t Nicolai, Die rassengesetzliche Rechtslehre, p. 19. Prescribed as a 
text-book in German law schools. 

$ Sir N. Henderson to Lord Halifax (March 3, 1938). 

§ Juristische Wochenschrift, vol. 64, p.2398, 1935. 
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were given no water to drink the first day and never any water 
for washing. On the second day my informant was given a drink 
of hot water, flavoured to represent coffee, and some bread. The 
prisoners by then were half crazy with thirst and hunger. 

During the first night guards came in and picked out men at 
random and took them outside to be flogged. Fixed on the ground 
were two footplates to which the man’s feet were strapped. He 
was then bent over a pole and his head was secured between two 
horizontal bars. Men were given up to fifty strokes, except in the 
case of promiscuous flogging inflicted for sport. Flogging was 
ordered for trifling offences such as not jumping to attention 
quickly or not obeying an order. A rabbi was flogged because he 
refused to sign his name on the Sabbath. . . . Some died stretched 
between the poles. Those who survived were kicked back into 
the shed. In the day-time the floggings took place in public as 
a warning to the others. Some went mad. They were then 
chained up and a sack tied round their heads to stifle their shouts. 

When the prisoners were released they were first examined by 
the camp doctor and none with open wounds were allowed to 
depart. The others were shaved and then reported to the political 
officers, who warned them that if they divulged anything they 
had seen in the camp, they would do so at their peril. He added 
that the party would be able to strike them down even after they 
left Germany.* 


It would be painfully easy to quote descriptions no less 
horrible of these dreaded camps where Social Democrats, 
Liberals, opponents and critics of the régime, as well as 
Jews, are confined. 

Turn now to those allied ideals, Liberty and Truth. In 
Germany men may not speak or even know anything but 
what the Government permits. Its rulers lie to their own 
people as well as to foreigners, and lie not accidentally or 
under urgent stress or exceptional temptation, but habitually 
and on principle. “He lies too much,” said Napoleon. 
“One may very well lie sometimes ; but always is too much.” 

Of the uses of the lie Hitler is well aware. He steadily 
practices the technique which in the following passage he 
attributes to the Jews. 


* White Paper, Cmd. 6120, pp. 22-3. 
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In the big lie there is always a certain force of credibility; 
because the broad masses of a nation are always more easily 
corrupted in the deepest strata of their emotional nature than 
consciously or voluntarily, and thus in the primitive simplicity 
of their minds they more readily fall victims to the big lie than 
the small lie, since they themselves often tell small lies in little 
matters but would be ashamed to resort to large-scale falsehood. 
It would never come into their heads to fabricate colossal un- 
truths, and they would not believe that others could have the 
impudence to distort the truth so infamously. Even though the 
facts which prove this to be so may be brought clearly to their 
minds, they will still doubt and waver and will continue to think 
that there may be some other explanation. For the grossly im- 
pudent lie always leaves traces behind it, even after it has been 
nailed down, a fact which is known to all expert liars in this world 
and to all who conspire together in the art of lying.* 


Dr. Goebbels has put on record the pragmatic principles 
by which such conspiracies should be guided. 


Whether propaganda has been good, is shown when it has had 
the chance of working for a certain time on the type of people 
whom it aims at inspiring and winning for its idea. . . . Sono 
one can say; your propaganda is too crude, too vulgar or too 
brutal, or it is not respectable enough: for these are not character- 
istic indications of its specific nature. It is not its business to 
be respectable or mild or tender or humble: its business is 
to lead to a result. 


The German Press and Radio are completely controlled. 
Every journalist must be registered and, if struck off the 
register, cannot practise. Editors and reporters can be 
dismissed by the President of the Press Chamber without 
reason given. All wireless stations are owned by the Post 
Office and their programmes and personnel controlled by 
Dr. Goebbels. In other countries the opportunity of having 
different points of view gives people a chance of getting 
at truth and forming their own opinions. In Germany 
there is only one point of view and it is illegal to try to 
hear any other. 


* Mein Kampf, pp. 198-9.  ¢ Goebbels, Signale der neuen Zeit, p. 29. 
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On January 20, 1940, a man and his wife were sentenced 
at Scheidemiihl to five years’ and one year’s imprisonment 
respectively for listening to a foreign broadcast. For com- 
municating information thus obtained the penalty in serious 
cases may be death. 

Even Religion, the highest range of the spiritual 
being of man, loses its independence and is gleichgeschaltet. 
Christianity, if not discarded, must show no dissent 
from Nazi doctrine. So the Sermon on the Mount is 
rewritten—not by some fantastic and irresponsible fanatic, 
but by a Reichsbischof appointed by the Government.* 
“Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth” 
becomes “Happy is he who is always a good comrade: he 
will make his way in the world”. Instead of “Blessed are 
the peacemakers” we read “Happy are they who keep peace 
with their fellow-countrymen”. 

Turn to education, where the Fihrer himself has laid 
down the guiding principles. 

The whole organisation of education and training which the 
People’s State is to build up must take as its crowning task the 
work of instilling into the hearts and brains of the youth entrusted 
to it the racial instinct and understanding of the racial idea. No 
boy or girl must leave school without having attained a clear 
insight into the meaning of racial purity. 

The teaching should be so orientated that the boy or girl, 
after leaving school, will not be a semi-pacifist, a democrat or 
something else of this kind, but a whole-hearted German. 

The masses of the people are filled with a stronger sense of 


mental security by a teaching that brooks no rival than by a 
teaching which offers them a liberal choice.§ 


So Truth ceases to be a guiding spirit, either in the higher 
ranges of learning and science, where she is the oxygen 
without which intellectual life faints and dies, or in the 
school, where the growing mind may be either enlightened 
or corrupted for life. The university must teach the accepted 

* The late Reichsbischof, L. Miiller, Deutsche Gottesworte. 


+ Mein Kampf, p. 357. 
£ Ib., p. 356. § Ib., p. 48. 
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creed and be staffed by men prepared to teach it without 
question. There is no room for Jews or Liberals or even 
critics, and so more than 1,800 university teachers have lost 
their posts. The famous German Lern-Freiheit and Lehr- 
Freiheit are no mote. 

The same propagandist spirit permeates all education. 
Some of the history text-books are unbelievable, but even 
a vety competent and sober text-book for elementary 
teachers says: 


The present book . . . indicates the mental attitude with which 
we must approach history . . . In the arrangement and treatment 
of material, what is of value in the old has been fused with what 
is useful in the new to form a single whole. Every detail fits into 
the great aim of political education. 

The duty of the school is to train the children to be champions 
of the maintenance and increase of the German national con- 
sciousness. * 


An educational journal puts it more bluntly: 


The children of to-day are the fighters of tomorrow; their 
hardening and preparation is a task as important as that of the 
armaments industry. tT 


Now see this interpreted in fact. The following extracts 
are from Aufbruch der Nation, a text-book written for 
teachers in Bavarian elementary schools and recommended 
by the Nazi Minister of Education in Bavaria.t 


The French in Germany 


How they occupied the German schools; how they were 
friendly with rogues and criminals; how the people were con- 
trolled, often by negroes who could not even read or write; how 
they made everything dirty; how they imprisoned teachers and 
priests ; how they ill-treated the German police; how the Germans 
had to greet the French officers. 


* Rédiger, Geschichte: Ziel, Stoff und Wez, pp. 7-9. 

+ Schul-Rundfunk, quoted in the Bérsen-Zeitung, Jan. 13, 1940. 

$ A Nazi School History textbook: Friends of Europe pamphlet No. 
11, with a foreword by Prof. Ernest Barker. 
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The Period of Inflation 


Here a few words about inflation-swindlers and Jewish pro- 
fiteers. What a good time the foreigners (Eastern Jews) had; 
how they bought German land. 


The Rise of Hitler 


The lower elements succeeded and the Jews triumphed. ... The 
hatred against the traitors worked in Hitler like a holy flame. . . . 
Nobody will be forgotten. Everyone will get his share. Some 
will get the cross of honour and others—the axe. 


Can there be any worse offence than to steep the defence- 
less mind of a child in hatred and the belief in violence? 

The following is from an article on anti-Semitism in 
German secondary schools by a teacher, Dr. Walter 
Scharrer.* 


The young teacher, consumed with zeal, unsheathes his sword 
and calls a spade a spade. He quotes the Talmud, he refers to the 
stories about the Bible Patriarchs, seizes every opportunity for 
emphasising the criminal rdle played by Jews in politics, he posts 


up pictures from the Stérmer, and combats the legend of the 
so-called “decent Jew”. He misses no chance of instilling into 
the hearts of his children hatred and contempt for the foreign 
parasite. All this he does, and yet, unless he is gifted with excep- 
tional powers of carrying conviction, the result may too easily 
be exactly the opposite of what he intended. For at the farthest 
and hindmost desk sits a little Jewish urchin, the helpless target 
of all the attacks on World Jewry. He can make no defence, but 
sits there clenching his fists, and biting back his tears. Such a 
spectacle revolts the ever-chivalrous German spirit, and it may 
well be not the worst of his class comrades, who for this reason 
feel moved to champion the cause of the persecuted. 

We arrive, therefore, at the conclusion that when a Jewish 
child is in the class a teacher must not go farther in his attacks 
than his pupils are prepared to follow him. 

What a world! Could there be a worse corruption of a 
great people’s intelligence and strength? It is this corrup- 
tion that we—and the world—have to face. 


* Der Weltkampf, Jane 1936. 
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IV 


F Germany won the war, the power that uses these 

methods as a constant and deliberate instrument of policy 
would control Europe; since the invasion of Finland we know 
that her one possible rival, Russia, would be at her mercy. 
She would control India, whose steady evolution to self- 
government would end abruptly just as it had neared its 
climax. She would take what she chose of the present 
French and British colonies and so determine the future 
development of most of the tropical world and especially 
of Africa, the one continent still for the most part in statu 
pupillari, where, with the experience of the past to guide 
them, the white races have the chance of helping the free 
growth of native society till its members become “full citizens 
of the modern world”. No more would be heard of “‘trustee- 
ship for native interests” or “self-government based on re- 
presentative institutions”.* These are not the policies of a 
Herrenvolk. Nor, the step once taken, would there be any 
turning back. Modern armaments secure a government in 
possession, and by their use a ruthless and determined nation 
can control its neighbours as easily as its own population. It 
has only to disarm them, to forbid rearmament, to maintain 
its bombing aeroplanes and use them without hesitation, and 
its defeated opponents are permanently at its mercy. Once 
Germany is in the saddle, no horse will throw her. Demo- 
cracies may waver through conscience or indecision, but 
nothing in German history leads us to expect such irresolu- 
tion from her. For us, for France, for Europe—and beyond 
Europe—a German victory would have no morrow. 

The German ideal is nothing new. It is an atavism, a 
reversion, made possible, like other characteristic vices of 
modern civilisation, by the weakening of those ideals which 
Europe has professed for 1,500 years. We are back at 
something which Greece and Christianity and the great 

* Hailey, An African Survey, p. 1639. 
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religions of Asia did much to tame. But barbarism is not 
so terrible when it is the savagery of Goth and Hun 
and Tartar. Then it is brutal and destructive, but 
primitive and unselfconscious. Graft it on a highly intel- 
lectual stock, with all the resources of science and civilisa- 
tion, and turn it from a primitive instinct into a theory of 
life, and it becomes infinitely more terrible and dangerous. 


How is it to be met? Partly with the weapons by which, 
when it comes to war, all disputes must be decided. It is 
an armed force, to be met by arms. But it is also an ideal, 
to be met and conquered by the ideal which it challenges, 
and it is the more important to be clear what we are 
standing for, Our ideal is a belief in certain values and also 
in a certain political régime. Greece created this ideal; 
Palestine enriched, deepened and fortified it, and European 
civilisation has been called Christian in virtue of it. Plato 
knew it, and its opposite, when he condemned that Dorian 
conception of the State which is the ancestor of Prussian- 
ism. 


You maintain that the good statesman must devise all his in- 
stitutions with an eye to war; but I urge that to do this is to 
legislate with a view to one single virtue out of four (concen- 
trating on courage, and ignoring justice, reasonableness and 
wisdom). The statesman should keep all the virtues in view, and 
chiefly and in the first place that virtue which brings the rest in 
its train—I mean wisdom and the ardent aspirations that accom- 
pany it.* 


Or, as St. Augustine said eight hundred years later, more 
trenchantly and severely: remota itaque iustitia, quid sunt 
regna nisi magna latrocinia: “banish justice, and what are 
empires but brigandage on a large scale?”t Christian and 
Greek and the philosophers of Asia are here agreed. 
Power is not enough. The State is not enough. Above 


t De Civitate Dei, iv. 4. 
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the State are higher laws by which both States and indi- 
viduals are judged. That is our creed; but it is not Hitler’s. 

With this belief in certain spiritual values has gone a 
belief in a certain political régime, in which two of them 
at least, justice and liberty, are most likely to be achieved. 
The belief in liberal democracy is as old as the sth century 
B.C., when the first and perhaps the best statement of its 
ideal was made. 


Our constitution is called a democracy, because it is in the 
hands not of the few but of the many. But our laws secure equal 
justice for all in their private disputes, and our public opinion 
welcomes and honours talent in every branch of achievement, not 
for partisan reasons but on grounds of excellence alone. As we 
give free play to all in our public life, so we carry the same 
spirit into our daily relations with each other. Open and friendly 
in our private intercourse, in our public acts we keep strictly 
within the control of law. We are obedient to those in authority 
and to the laws, especially those which offer protection to the 
oppressed.* 


That also is our creed, but it is not Hitler’s. 
The essence of liberal democracy is respect for human 


personality, for the intelligent and the stupid, the forceful 
and the inert, the healthy and the sick, even for the knave 
and criminal, for members of every race and nation, 
white or coloured, British, French, Jewish, Czech, Polish, 
German, or Russian: the sense that the meanest of human 
beings is still a human being with rights of which nothing 
can deprive him, capacities of which something can be 
made, and obligations towards his fellows which he can 
be trained to fulfil. This belief in the rights and duties of 
man, first divined by Greek thinkers, was confirmed, en- 
tiched and deepened by Christianity. Though the word 
democracy does not occur in the New Testament, its essence 
is in the superb saying that not a bird is forgotten in the 
presence of God. The great intellectual bulwarks of demo- 
cracy are the rational doctrine of the Stoics that all men are 
* Thucydides, ii. 38. 
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citizens of “the commonwealth in which gods and men 
are comprised”,* and the religious doctrine of the New 
Testament that they are sons of a Divine Father. 

These ideals are far more difficult of achievement than 
those of totalitarianism. Anyone with sufficient intelligence 
and power can tyrannise over the bodies and minds of men. 
Democracy demands both of political leaders and of the 
ordinary man virtues not needed under an autocracy and 
indeed out of place there—fairmindedness, fair play, re- 
straint, compromise over cherished aims. It lives in a per- 
petual dilemma between putting too much or too little 
faith in the individual’s sense of responsibility. It is exposed 
to defects incidental to its nature—short sight, ineffective- 
ness, irresolution, plausible selfishness. And all the time 
it has to fight with the intractable nature of man, with his 
brutality, pride, ambition, acquisitiveness, his instinct to 
assert himself and have his own way. To work democracy, 
or to take democratic ideals as a principle of action, is a 
discouraging task. It is easy to talk about justice but hard 
to practise it. The obstacles are many: the general distrust 
between nations and governments; the feeling that con- 
cessions will be taken advantage of, and that one’s neigh- 
bour is ready to ask but not to give in return; the way 
human beings have of demanding in the name of justice 
something to which they are not entitled, or which they 
are incapable of using, or which can only be granted to the 
detriment of more vital and essential good. How tempting 
to regard a difficult task as hopeless, to say that morals 
have no place in politics and to desert the cause of human 
civilisation! And yet it has not been deserted. For more 
than 2,000 years, slowly and with many checks and reverses, 
a spirit has been at work imposing on Europe and in the 
New World a political order resting on something other 
than force and with a higher aim than power to dominate 
and exploit. Now it is struggling for its life. If it were to 

* Seneca, De Ofio, iv. 31. 
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fail, how fatal for humanity! How shameful if those who 
believe in it were not prepared to fight for it to the end! 


V 


UR business is to fight for our ideal; but also to blow 

it into a flame in our own hearts. One great need at the 
moment is to use our full military and economic strength, 
another need is to remember our cause. Separated, each 
will be ineffective, for though the idea without the act is 
powerless, it is ideas that produce acts; if we did not know 
that, the recent history of Russia, Germany and Italy would 
have taught us. 

We need the sense of our cause for many reasons. To 
make our effort and win the war, the resolution and drive 
and self-sacrifice are required which only the sense of a 
great cause can sustain. “We can endure four months of 
hunger for the Republic”, said the Paris workmen in 1848, 
and we have something greater than a Republic to fight for. 
We need it so that when the end of the war confronts 
us with problems as great as the war itself, encumbered 
finances, disordered economy and the eternal problem of 
clashing interests and social justice, we can attack them 
with the confidence that comes from a clear and lofty pur- 
pose. We need it to keep our minds sweet, when offences 
against international law and against human decency, per- 
sonal losses, the grinding hardship and inhumanity of war 
turn them bitter. We need it, because even the completest 
victory is not enough unless after it we can convert the 
Germans. We have two aims: to win the war and then 
to win the after-war. We have to create security for our- 
selves, for France and for the many peoples threatened by the 
Nazi régime. This aim takes the precedence of any others. 
Till it is secured, no one can be safe. We cannot afford a 
repetition of 1864 and 1866 and 1870 and 1914 and 1938 
and 1939. But when that first aim is secured, there is our 
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second aim to be achieved—the foundation of a new order 
in which Germany resumes her place in European civilisa- 
tion. This will be impossible unless she is prepared to meet 
us on a common ground which is higher than national 
interests. The ground on which we might combine is the 
belief in the unity of human civilisation and an attempt to 
achieve in it more justice, mercy, truth and liberty. 

It may seem absurd at the moment to contemplate a 
fellowship of mind and spirit with our enemy. But an un- 
successful war must produce a strong reaction in the Ger- 
man mind which will give civilisation its chance in that 
country and elsewhere. The Germans have a greater 
capacity for mass idealism than any other people, and the 
devotion which, to the disaster of the world, has been 
given for a false ideal may after the war be given for a true 
one. It might have happened ten years ago, if Germany had 
produced a Masaryk instead of a Hitler. It may happen yet. 

Indeed it is a paradox that the present age should have 
produced the purblind egotism of Nazism. For the world 
is trembling on the edge of one of the great transformations 
of history, to which the evolution of time has brought it. 
Applied science, annihilating space, has antiquated the 
economic, if not the political, organisation of the past; it 
has made war infinitely more disastrous and insane than 
before; and to men who will readjust themselves to the 
new order it offers limitless material, and even spiritual, 
advance. The moment has come for a co-operative human 
civilisation. There have been great chances before in history, 
which have been lost because men were not big enough to 
take them, but there has never been a chance like this. Be- 
hind and beyond the war the question is: Will the transition 
be made from the old world to the new? The children are 
come to the birth. Is there strength to bring them forth? 

The new world will be born if there is an ideal great 
enough to lift up our minds and hearts, to enlarge our 
imagination and steel our temper. What is loosely called 
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Christian civilisation is such an ideal. Not less will be 
enough. 

Political democracy is on its trial. Can it stand up morally 
and spiritually, as well as militarily, to the totalitarian 
states? Can it show the endurance, enterprise and self- 
sacrifice which they have shown? Are the taunts of the 
dictators true? Was Hitler right when he said to Dr. 
Rauschning that “there were no convictions in democracies, 
real convictions for which men would stake their existence. 
. .. Fear or the hope of gain would sooner or later bring 
capitulation in every case”.* Is democracy only another 
sacro egoismo, disguised in fine phrases; at the lowest “a 
social order in which a degenerate mass has no other care 
than to enjoy the ignoble pleasures of vulgar men’; at 
a higher level concerned with its own comfort and pros- 
perity, praising liberty and justice and leaving them to look 
after themselves? Are we capable of what is a conversion 
of the spirit—from the easy ways and random standards of 
a prosperous community to the belief that ‘“‘a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of his possessions”, but 
lies elsewhere? Can we rise to the view that the task of 
a people is not merely to secure itself in peace and comfort, 
but to bring into the world more justice, more truth, more 
opportunity for all men, whatever the difficulties and dis- 
appointments? Are we willing to share with others the 
advantages and privileges of our position in the world in 
order to achieve a true international society? Are we able 
to define liberty not only as the assertion of our individual 
tights, but as the “service which is perfect freedom” ?£ The 
coming years will answer. 

An Englishman in another great war saw a vision of a 
people “‘not degenerated nor drooping to a fatal decay, 


* Rauschning, op. cit., p. 263. 

+ Mussolini, quoting Renan: M. Oakeshott, The Social and Political 
Doctrines of Contemporary Europe, p. 173. 

£ See the sermon by Dr. Emil Brunner, p. 469 below. 
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but casting off the old and wrinkled skin of corruption to 
outlive these pangs and wax young again, entering the 
glorious ways of truth and prosperous virtue, destined to 
become great and honourable in these latter ages. Methinks 
I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing her- 
self, like a strong man after sleep and shaking her invincible 
locks.” Those who have seen English and French of all 
classes ready for their ideals to resign comfort, occupation, 
income and life, have seen such a democracy as Milton 
conceived. Why should not this spirit, deepened and purified 
by the struggle, outlast the war? 





J 


THE CIVILISATION OF FINLAND 


OTHING illustrates the insularity of Englishmen more 
significantly than their ignorance of European affairs, 
particularly of the affairs of East European nations. In the 
case of Finland, for instance, it is not too much to say that 
until a few months ago the average Englishman knew nothing 
except that Sibelius the musician and Nurmi the runner came 
from that part of the world. To this were added hazy notions 
that the Finns are descended from Lapps or Mongols, that 
Finland was once a Russian province, and that there was a 
successful Fascist movement there in the nineteen-thirties. 
All these historical notions are, of course, false. The 
Finns have no racial connection with any other people 
except the Estonians and the Magyars. Finland was never 
a Russian province: it was a more or less autonomous 
region within the Swedish Kingdom until 1809, when the 
Tsar’s armies overran the country and Alexander I assumed 
the position hitherto beid by the Swedish Kings. The Tsar 
became the Grand Duke of Finland, and the Finnish Grand 
Duchy enjoyed considerably more autonomy than any mere 
province of the Russian Empire, including the right to its 
own currency, army and Diet. As for the Fascist or Lapua 
movement of 1930, it had little more effect than to act as a 
sort of vigilance committee to watch over Communist 
activities. Finland continued in the ’thirties to be what she 
had been in the ’twenties—one of the most democratic 
nations, on any definition, in all Europe. 


Foundations of Democracy 
Political democracy in Finland dates from the beginning 
of this century, when attempts on the part of the Russian 
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Government to whittle down Finnish liberties provoked the 
resistance of every class in the community. The first chance 
for collective action came when the Tsar’s Government was 
shaken by the defeats on the Japanese front and by the 
abortive revolutions of 1905. The Finns’ action took the 
form of passive resistance. A new party, the Social Demo- 
crats, proclaimed a general strike, and although the Social 
Democrats were comparatively unknown and counted no 
more than 15,000 members, their strike was taken up by the 
whole country, from police to railwaymen, from tele- 
graphists to tradesmen. It is perhaps the only example in 
history of a successful general strike. The Tsar’s Ministers 
gave in on every point, and the Diet was summoned to de- 
vise a new constitution. This constitution vested the legis- 
lative power in Finland in a single House of Representatives 
to be elected by the votes of every citizen, female as well as 
male. The Finnish Parliament thus became the most demo- 
cratic legislative assembly in the world. 

At the first elections under the new system, held in 1907, 
the Social Democratic party won 80 out of the 200 seats. 
They were then by far the biggest single party—a position 
which they were to maintain at every one of the seventeen 
general elections from that time to July 1939. It is impos- 
sible to understand Finland without understanding the Fin- 
nish Social Democratic party. It was not a Marxist party, 
though its inspiration was drawn from the Erfurt pro- 
gramme of the German Social Democrats’ Congress of 1891. 
It was not an industrial workers’ party, though most of the 
Finnish factory employees, then as now, belonged to no 
other. Social Democracy in Finland was both less ideo- 
logical and less sectarian than in any other part of Europe. 
It was based on the support of the agricultural labourer and 
of the crofter even more than on that of the town worker. 
The demand for State aid for crofters came higher in its 
programme than the demand for an eight-hour day in 
the factories. 
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There was nothing revolutionary about the reforms 
passed by the Parliament of 1907 (which included Acts 
establishing an eight-hour day for bakers, and equal-pay- 
for-equal-work as between men and women employed in 
State schools, post offices and railways), but there was quite 
enough to alarm the Tsar’s Ministers. St. Petersburg reverted 
to its old game of whittling away Finnish liberties, and the cry 
“Finis Finlandiae |”? resounded from the back benches of the 
Third Duma. The Finns then had the sympathy of the 
democratic world as they have to-day: The Times took up 
their cause in its leaders; a hundred French deputies and 
a hundred and twenty British M.P.s signed memorials of 
protest; crowded meetings were held in Trafalgar Square 
in 1910. But nothing effective was done to save Finland 
from the slow process of Russification, which went on until 
the Russian revolution of March 1917 swept away the Tsar 
and his régime. 


The War of Independence 


In the war of 1914-18 Finland was neutral. Russia made 
no call on her man-power, and the call that was made on her 
goods was made at fantastic prices. The result was to accen- 
tuate class divisions. Finnish peasants were drawn into the 
towns by the lure of high wages; Finnish capitalists made 
fortunes out of supplying the Russian war-markets. Then 
came the Russian military collapse and the end of the war 
orders. The Finnish workers found themselves unemployed 
for the first time in their history. They were in no mood to 
sympathise with their capitalists, who, though their source 
of profit had dried up, had made their pile. Fuel was added 
to their discontent by the presence of tens of thousands of 
Russian soldiers who had been sent to fortify Southern Fin- 
dand. These soldiers spent the summer and autumn of 1917 
in mutiny, slaying their officers and setting up soviets in the 
barracks. They made common cause with the unemployed 
Finnish workers in agitations of a new and ugly nature. 
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There were thus all the elements of a revolutionary situa- 
tion in Finland when the Bolsheviks came into power in 
Petrograd. The Finnish Parliament took the opportunity to 
proclaim Finland a sovereign independent State on Decem- 
ber 6, 1917. All parties were in favour of this, but there was 
a deep cleavage of opinion on its interpretation. The Social 
Democrats, making the one major mistake of their career, 
trusted Lenin and looked to his protection for the new 
State. All other parties meant Finnish independence to put 
an end to the Russian connection, and looked to imperialist 
Germany rather than to Communist Russia for the protec- 
tion which would be needed in the immediate future. 

The outcome was civil war. On January 29, 1918, the 
Social Democrats proclaimed Finland to be a Socialist 
Republic. The Cabinet Ministers of the Right parties fled 
to Vaasa, where an army was being organized by Manner- 
heim, a Finn who had served as an officer in the Imperial 
Russian Army. Both sides appealed for help from abroad, 
the Reds taking arms and “volunteers” from Russia and 
the Whites from Sweden and Germany. Mannerheim was 
averse from asking Germany to send an official expedi- 
tionary force, but he was overborne by his political chiefs 
and in April the Germans landed at Hangé. By this time 
the Whites had won the major battle of the war, taking 
the industrial city of Tampere. The German army merely 
accelerated the final victory. By the end of the month the 
Reds were routed and the war was over. 

What would have been the future of Finland if Germany 
had not been defeated on the Western Front no one can tell. 
Probably it would have become a German protectorate, for 
the Germans showed every intention of controlling Finnish 
trade, and in May the rump of a Parliament asked (or had to 
ask) the Kaiser to put one of his relatives forward as con-_ 
stitutional King of Finland. The fall of the German Empire, 
however, left Finland free, and the significant thing is the 
use which the Finns made of this freedom. 
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The Whites had won an overwhelming victory: a White 
Terror and dictatorship were to be expected. Nothing of 
the sort followed. A few thousand Red prisoners died in 
jail of starvation, but many more civilians died of the same 
cause in the cities: the fault lay with the Allies’ blockade of 
the Baltic rather than with the victors’ cruelty. The Whites 
called municipal elections for December 1918, and general 
elections for the following April. At the latter 80 Social 
Democrats were returned to Parliament. The new con- 
stitution, which this Parliament ratified three months later, 
established liberal democracy in Finland. Instead of dicta- 
torship Finland had parliamentary government, based on 
proportional representation, adult suffrage, liberty of speech, 
press and assembly, and parliamentary control of the 
central bank as well as of the executive. The President, 
whose powers were extensive, was to be elected separately 
at six-year intervals. 


The Land Reform 


Paper constitutions are notoriously misleading. The real 
nature of the new Finnish Republic can only be seen from 
the way in which it proceeded to treat its major social prob- 
blems. 

The greatest of these was the land question. The Finns 
are a nation of peasants, and the greatest ambition of every 
peasant is to own the land he works. The problem was how 
to give the peasant his land without injustice to the big land- 
owners, who after all were loyal Finns like the rest and could 
not be expropriated on the ground of treasonable activities. 

The solution was found in legislation called, after its 
author, the Lex Kallio. The reform was twofold. On the 
one hand, loans were made by the State to enable tenants to 
buy their land at fixed prices over a long term; on the other, 
advances were made to enable landless peasants to bring 
hitherto untilled land under cultivation. The result was to 
make Finland a nation of peasant proprietors. The number 
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of landowners increased from 175,000 in 1910 to over 
300,000; one family in every three in Finland to-day owns 
land. A few big proprietors remained, but to-day there are 
only 800 estates exceeding 100 hectares, and by far the 
largest of these are owned by the State and the munici- 
palities. 

It may be complained that small-holding is an essentially 
uneconomic system of agriculture, and that the Lex Kallio 
may have been egalitarian but can hardly have been pro- 
ductive. The answer is best given in figures: between 1917 
and 1937 the rye crop increased twofold, the wheat 
crop thirty-fourfold and the eggs, butter and cheese out- 
put fivefold. To account for this economic triumph of 
small-holding we have to examine an institution which 
together with Social Democracy forms the basis of Finnish 
society. 

Co-operation began in Finland as an agricultural move- 
ment. The farmers started by pooling their savings in Co- 
operative Credit Banks, thus securing their independence 
from the usurer and the private banking houses. They went 
on to form co-operative societies for buying tools, seeds, 
fertilisers and equipment. Then they developed societies 
for co-operative processing and _ selling—co-operative 
dairies, creameries, bacon factories and export organisa- 
tions. (Over 93 per cent. of Finland’s very considerable 
butter exports are normally handled by the Valio co-opera- 
tive society.) Meanwhile a parallel movement had arisen 
in the towns, where consumers’ co-operatives developed on 
the Swedish model. To-day over half the population of 
Finland are co-operators and between 25 and 30 per cent. of 
the retail trade is handled by the co-operative societies. In 
most Finnish villages there are no shops or clubs except the 
co-operatives : they are the focus of the commercial and the 
social life of the people. The training in managing their own 
affairs which co-operation has given to the Finns is one of 
the foundations of Finnish democracy. 
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The Minority Problem 


The land problem is not the only one that the Finnish 
Republic faced and solved during its early years. As in every 
other “new” nation of Europe, there was a minority prob- 
lem which might have proved fatal to the young State if 
it had not been wisely handled. The ruling class in Finland 
before 1917 had been largely composed of Swedish-speaking 
people, the descendants of the Swedish conquerors of Fin- 
land together with the men who had adopted the Swedish 
language and culture as a means—indeed it was usually the 
only means—to self-advancement. This Swedish-speaking 
minority, which was by no means compact, but scattered 
over all the southern and western parts of the country, 
amounted to about 10 per cent. of the population. It would 
have been easy and understandable for the Finnish-speaking 
majority in the first fine careless rapture of triumphant 
nationalism to have persecuted the Swedo-Finns. In fact 
nothing of the sort was attempted. Swedish together with 
Finnish was made the official language of the country; we 
are expected to call the greater part of Ireland “Eire”, but we 
may still call Finland by its Swedish name instead of the 
Finnish “Suomi”. An Act of 1922 provided that in every 
administrative district with a language-minority of 10 per 
cent. or over, the public authority must use the language of 
the citizen with whom it happened to be dealing. In one 
district, Aland, the language became compulsorily Swedish. 

There were elements in the Swedish-speaking minority 
which were not satisfied with these concessions; having 
monopolised for so long the ruling positions in the country, 
they were inclined to resent the competition of Finnish- 
speaking upstarts. But the Government was wise enough 
never to give them grounds for complaining that this com- 
petition was, according to democratic principles, unfair. 
There was complete equality of opportunity for all posts 
as between Swedish and Finnish speakers. Indeed it might 
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be argued that the minority were unduly favoured, for 
the Government spent more money on the education in 
Swedish of each Swedo-Finn than on the education in 
Finnish of each member of the majority. The same genero- 
sity shows itself in the Stat egrants to secondary education, 
when the 10 per cent. minority receives 20 per cent. of the 
total grant. In university education, too, there are no valid 
grounds for complaint. The chief university, at Helsinki, 
is inevitably largely Finnish, and Finnish speakers tend to 
monopolise the professorial chairs, but Swedish-speaking 
students are numerous and well organised; and at Turku 
there is a special Swedish University (the Abo Akademi). 


Education for Democracy 


Perhaps the greatest achievements of the Finnish Republic 
are in the educational field. There would be every excuse 
for a State in which so many people live in isolated farm- 
steads, separated by lakes (there are 60,000 of them in 
Finland) and snowed under for half the year, to neglect 


elementary education. The problem of providing schools 
in rural areas, and still more the problem of getting the 
children to school, must have appalled the most enthusiastic 
administrator. Yet for some reason the Finns have always 
considered education as the first duty of the State. The 
Parliament of 1907 voted free compulsory schooling for all 
children between the ages of seven and thirteen, with free 
board and travelling expenses where necessary. Later the 
school-leaving age was raised to fifteen. To-day, in spite 
of the difficulties presented by lakes and climate, by the 
scattered dwellings of the peasants and by the 3,000 nomad 
Lapps of the north, not 1 per cent. of the population over 
the age of fifteen is illiterate. So much for the work in 
elementary education. 

The fruits of secondary education are harder to assess, but 
two points are worth noting. The first is that all places in 
secondary schools are free, subject to a means test which 
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affects only a small minority. The second is that 40 per cent. 
of the elementary school-leavers go on to secondary schools, 
a figure which must come near to establishing a European 
record. Tuition at the university is also free; and the pro- 
portion of undergraduates to the total population is one in 
four hundred and twenty. This is high by comparison with 
most other countries, but the Finns are always complaining 
of the difficulties of the entrance examination. It is clearly 
realised that the ruling positions in the Finnish Republic go 
to the aristocracy of learning, but not so clearly that there 
can be room only for a few at the top. 

Schools and colleges are not the only means of measuring 
Finnish literary culture. In technical and adult education 
the Co-operative Movement has done almost as much as the 
State. The lecturers, pamphlets and newspapers sent out by 
the societies have given the stimulus to reading and dis- 
cussion in the villages and has kept alive a public opinion 
constantly ready to criticise not only the actions but the 
principles of the Government. One single co-operative 
society provides some 1,400 lectures a year and has a weekly 
magazine with a circulation of 182,000 copies. (It must be 
remembered that the total population of Finland does not 
exceed 3,840,000.) Measured by the circulation of news- 
papers and books, the Finns are greater readers than any 
other European people. Measured by the number of their 
dramatic societies, they are also greater devotees of the 
theatre: there are twenty-three permanent theatres and 
about 4,000 play-producing societies. 


Relation to Western Civilisation 


The stimulus for all this educational work has undoubtedly 
been nationalism. Once the people became conscious of 
their nationality, in the later part of the nineteenth century, 
their abiding desire came to be to overthrow the Swedish 
ruling class by equipping themselves to read and write 
in their own language. Yet there is nothing exclusively 
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nationalist about Finnish culture. The village of a thousand 
inhabitants whose dramatic society produced plays by Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Tolstoi and Moliére in a single season cannot be 
accused of chauvinism. The nation whose greatest aesthetic 
development has been in music, the least national of the 
arts, cannot be accused of cultural jingoism. 

The great educational effort of the Finns has been to 
establish their spoken language as a vehicle of literary 
expression and to train themselves to read and write in it. 
That done, their task has been to merge themselves in the 
stream of European culture. To the Finn, European cul- 
ture means Scandinavian, German and British, in that order. 
History has given them a literature, an architecture and a 
social system that are Swedish. If that same history kept 
them apart from Sweden in the years immediately following 
their independence, they showed no disinclination to learn 
from Sweden once they had established their identity. The 
most superficial observer to-day would have no hesitation 
in calling Finland a Scandinavian country, and he would 
be fundamentally right. The new buildings are strongly 
reminiscent of modern Scandinavian architecture, though 
Saarinen and Aalto have improved upon most of the best 
that can be seen in Stockholm. The novelists, such as 
Sillanpaa and Linnankoski, though they write in a language 
which has no connection with Swedish, are markedly 
Swedish in their subject-matter and treatment. Finland is 
Scandinavian, but with a difference that no imitation can 
overlay. 

Finland’s cultural connection with Germany is more 
difficult to analyse. It dates from the establishment of the 
Lutheran Church by Finns who had studied at Wittenberg. 
In the late nineteenth century it received a new impetus 
from Germany’s industrial predominance in the Baltic. Fin- 
nish Social Democracy and Finnish Co-operation owed 
much to German models; Finnish nationalist leaders, from 
Snellman downwards, studied in Germany. The part played 
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by German troops in removing the Russian menace in 1918 
increased the Germanophil sympathies of the Finns. It was 
only after the Nazi revolution that the sympathy waned and 
Anglophilism took its place, and for years after that there 
were Finns who looked to Germany for an example of 
efficiency and organizing ability. Only with the signing of 
the German-Soviet pact in August 1939 did all pro-German 
feeling in Finland die down. No power that courts Russia’s 
friendship can ever have the sympathy of the Finnish people. 
Their hatred is based on fear—fear induced by Russian 
invasions from prehistoric days to the times of Peter the 
Great and Alexander, fear kept alive by the Tsarist invasion 
of 1808, by the Russification campaigns of Pobiedonostseft 
and Stolypin, and by the Communist invasion of 1918. The 
fear is based on dissimilarity, for with the Russians the Finns 
have nothing in common, no bond of race, language or 
institutions. Tsarism was acceptable to Russians, who knew 
the Tartar invasions; to the Finns, who knew only the bene- 
volent rule of the Vasas, it was anathema. Communism was 
acceptable to Russians, whose own unit was the mir; to 


the Finns, whose unit was the family farmstead, it was the 
mark of the beast. The Finns feel themselves to be part of 
Western civilisation. It is their misfortune rather than their 
fault if they happen to live on the borders of Russia. 


Foreign Policy 


Both the democratic civilisation and the Western culture 
of the Finns have been reflected in the tendencies of their 
Government’s foreign policy. The first stand taken by the 
Finnish Government when the war of independence was 
over was to refuse to be drawn into intervention in Russia. 
In 1918 both the Germans and the British wanted the Finns 
to join the campaign to drive the Bolsheviks out of Petro- 
grad. The Government, under Svinhufvud, refused and 
accepted the resignation of the commander-in-chief, Man- 
nerheim, rather than give way. This attitude paved the way 
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for peace negotiations with Soviet Russia, and in October 
1920 a treaty was signed at Dorpat. Finland recognized that 
the Finnish-speaking province of East Carelia should be 
part of Soviet Russia, together with the frontier parishes of 
Repola and Porajarvi. In return the Soviets gave up to 
Finland Petsamo and a narrow corridor to the Arctic Ocean 
and promised to accord the fullest rights of cultural auto- 
nomy to the East Carelians. This promise, incidentally, 
was never kept. East Carelia was constituted a republic of 
the R.S.F.S.R. with the resounding title of East Carelian 
Socialist Soviet Republic, but the people were déprived of 
their language and their civic rights and were put under 
agents of the Communist party sent from Moscow. Finland 
tried to bring their case before the Hague Court of Inter- 
national Justice in 1923, but the Soviets refused to appear. 

Relations with Moscow thereafter were cool but officially 
correct. The Finnish Government consistently refused to be 
drawn into any league of Powers which might be construed 
by Moscow as antipathetic to Russian interests, particularly 
into an East Baltic b/oc which Polish Governments from 
time to time attempted to form. In 1932 a Non-Aggression 
Pact was signed by Russia and Finland, under which any 
disputes that might in future arise were to be submitted to a 
conciliation commission composed of two representatives of 
each State. This pact was reaffirmed in 1934 for a further 
term of eleven years. 

Meanwhile the Finns had made the League of Nations the 
basis of their foreign policy. Even before Finland was 
admitted to membership of the League a dispute concerning 
Finland was submitted to the decision of the Council. The 
question concerned the Aland Islands which were claimed 
by Sweden on strategical and racial grounds, though they 
had always formed a part of the Finnish Grand Duchy. The 
Council’s decision, given in June 1921, was that the Aland 
Islands belonged lawfully to Finland but that definite rights 
of local autonomy should be granted under international 
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guarantee. These rights were given and have never been 
withdrawn. A conference called at Geneva in October 1921 
provided for the demilitarisation of the islands, thus allaying 
any fears that Sweden might have entertained of Finnish 
guns within reach of Stockholm. 

Finland continued as she had begun, as a model member 
of the League. To people who regard the League as an 
instrument of Franco-British policy this may seem a doubt- 
ful recommendation, but it must be remembered that Fin- 
land’s attitude to Great Britain at Geneva was anything but 
servile. In 1931 the Finnish Government brought before 
the Council a claim against the British Government in con- 
nection with ships used by the British during the Great War. 
The attempts of the British representatives to divert this 
claim from League jurisdiction, and the grounds on which 
they refused to accept the award of the arbitrator, make 
interesting reading.* The attitude of the Finnish representa- 
tive, Rudolf Holsti, certainly disproves the charge of Fin- 
nish servility to Great Britain. 

The rise of Nazism in Germany presented a new problem 
for Finnish statesmen. Germany’s resignation from the 
League and the League’s failure to deter Hitler’s Italian 
friends from aggression against Abyssinia showed the small 
nations that they had little to hope for from Geneva. The 
Anglo-German naval pact of 1935 made the German fleet 
predominant in the Baltic. Finnish policy began to veer 
towards a Scandinavian b/oc, Finland had joined the Oslo 
Group in 1931, but her political rapprochement with Sweden 
hardly began before 1935, nor did it reach any obvious 
cordiality until a “Finnish Week” was organised in Stock- 
holm in April 1936. The Scandinavian Powers were now 
contracting out of their commitments to the League, but it 
should be noted that Finland did not renounce her liabilities 
under the Sanctions Article of the Covenant until 1938, two 

* See the Oficial Journal of the League of Nations for November and 
December 1931, March 1932 and, especially, November 1934. 
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years after the others. The foreign policy of Finland may 
be summed up as a League policy changing into a policy of 
Scandinavian solidarity only after the impotence of the 
League had been abundantly proved. 


Economic Trends 


The basis of the Finns’ life is, as we have said, the small 
farm, but if small-holding is the foundation of their econo- 
mic existence, the foundation of their prosperity is the timber 
industry. Finland’s forests are by no means the largest in 
Europe, but they are the most accessible to water transport. 
The natural market for timber products was Petrograd, andin 
the years before 1918 Finland’s foreign trade had been largely 
with Russia. The Soviet Government, however, put an end 
to all that, and Finland had to find a new market for her 
most valuable export commodity. That market was natur- 
ally Great Britain, where the post-war boom in the building 
trade created an enormous demand for timber, sawn-wood 
and ply-wood, and the boom in the paper industry for pulp, 
newsprint, cellulose and other wood products. Finland 
cashed in on this boom. Between 1922 and 1927 the amount 
of timber cut increased by 63 per cent., the capacity of home 
industries by 40°7 per cent., and the number of industrial 
workers by 19:8 per cent. Every class in the community 
benefited, the capitalists by high timber prices and increased 
profits, the industrial workers by higher wages and the 
agricultural workers by lucrative employment in the timber- 
camps during the winter months. The State benefited most 
of all, being the largest owner of forest land, the largest 
shareholder in the wood factories and the recipient of the 
increased yield of taxation. 

But the boom in the wood industries placed Finland in a 
dangerous position. The nation had become dependent on 
its export trade, selling abroad about one-third of its total 
production, a proportion exceeded only by Switzerland 
and Denmark among European countries. Not only that: 
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Finland relied on the export of one single commodity, wood 
and wood-products making up 86 per cent. of its exports in 
1928. If a slump should come in the wood industry Finland 
would be hard hit. 

The slump came in 1928 and was intensified in 1929 
largely as a result of the dumping of Russian timber below 
cost price in Finland’s foreign markets. By 1930 the value of 
Finland’s foreign trade had dropped by 25 per cent. There 
were over 6,000 registered unemployed and no provision for 
unemployment insurance. 

Such were the conditions out of which a “fascist”? move- 
ment grew. It began among small farmers in the little 
market town of Lapua, farmers who had lost their timber 
market and their winter employment as a result of the slump, 
and who could see no cause for it beyond the unfair com- 
petition of the Soviets and the Moscow-subsidised agitation 
of the Finnish Communist party. That party had broken 
away from the Social Democrats after the civil war, had been 
proscribed in 1923 and had continued its existence under 
another name, holding twenty-three seats in Parliament at 
the time of the Lapua affair in 1930. It had announced a 
general strike early in the previous November (which the 
Finnish workers, incidentally, had ignored completely) and 
staged a number of impudent red-flag demonstrations in 
conservative country towns, including Lapua. The demands 
of the Lapua farmers, which were soon taken up all over the 
country-side, were that the Communist party should be 
finally outlawed, that the press should be closed to subver- 
sive propaganda and that the Government should be em- 
powered to deal with emergencies by ordinance. They were 
taken up by certain heads of timber firms who saw in the 
Lapua movement a means of bringing down wages in the 
wood factories and of bringing the pressure of business 
men to bear upon the State. 

The Government, under the conservative Svinhufvud, 
would have had no objection to passing the Lapuan laws, 
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but such legislation involved an amendment of the Con- 
stitution for which a two-thirds majority in Parliament was 
necessary, and this the Social Democrats with their 59 and 
the Communists with their 23 votes made impossible. There 
was nothing for it but to hold a general election, which did 
not pass off without terrorist activities on the part of the 
Lapuans. In spite of these the Left got 66 seats—only one 
too few to block the anti-Communist legislation. The three 
Lapuan demands passed into law but Finland did not “go 
fascist”. The only change in Finnish life was that Moscow 
propaganda disappeared. An attempted Lapuan coup d’ état 
in 1932 proved by its farcical failure that there was now no 
popular support for attempts against democratic institu- 
tions. The Lapua movement dwindled to a little group of 
fanatical anti-Russians. Being led by Lutheran pastors, they 
never became pro-Nazi; and even “fascist” is a bad word 
to describe their particular brand of conservatism. They 
adopted parliamentary methods and actually won 14 seats 
at the elections of 1933, a number which dropped by half at 
the elections of July 1939. 

Meanwhile Finland had recovered from the economic 
crisis. Recovery took the form of a closer commercial con- 
nection with Great Britain. Finland followed Britain off 
gold and pegged her mark to sterling. She increased her 
exports to the United Kingdom till they reached 47 per cent. 
of her total export trade, by value, in 1932 (in 1928 they had 
been only 35 per cent.). The problem now was how to 
maintain her place in the British market, and the only way 
to feel sure of this was to buy more from Great Britain. In 
September 1935 Finland undertook to buy 75 per cent. of 
her coal from the United Kingdom—instead of the 47 per 
cent. which she had taken in 1930. 

How far this commercial rapprochement with Great 
Britain involved an unfriendly action towards Germany is 
still a moot point. The traditional practice of Finland was to 
spend in Germany a great deal of the money obtained from 
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Finnish exports to England. But Germany’s new com- 
mercial policy and the blocked mark had put an end to that. 
Hitler was refusing to buy from Finland, and Finland was 
finding it difficult to buy economically from Germany. The 
Reich’s share in Finland’s foreign trade dwindled, though it 
remained second to that of Great Britain. At the same time 
Germany’s share in Finland’s cultural and political sympa- 
thies declined, and Finland’s pro-British period began. 
From this it must not be imagined that the relations of the 
Finnish Government with Germany were unfriendly. In- 
deed, the British press was constantly pointing out that 
the connection between the Finnish General Staff and the 
Reichswehr was far too close and that the sale to Germany 
of the entire output of Finland’s principal copper-mine in 
1938-39 showed an excessive interest in Hitler’s rearmament 
programme. 

One other point is to be noticed in connection with Fin- 
land’s economic recovery. A conscious effort was made to 
avoid dependence in the future on fluctuations in world 
prices of crude and sawn timber. The policy now was to 
increase exports in manufactured products at the expense 
of raw materials, and the nineteen-thirties saw a remarkable 
development in the sulphate and sulphite-cellulose, card- 
board and paper industries. At the same time an effort was 
made to increase the country’s self-sufficiency in foodstuffs. 
Only 60 per cent. of the foodstuffs consumed were produced 
at home in the mid-twenties; by the mid-’thirties the per- 
centage had increased to 81. 

Finland’s recovery from the economic crisis was complete, 
and to contemplate it makes the events that overcame the 
country in November 1939 seem all the more tragic. In 
every aspect of their economic life from 1932 onwards the 
Finns showed steady progress. By 1937 farms and factories 
were prosperous, unemployment was virtually non-existent, 
foreign trade rose above the pre-crisis record high level, 
foreign debts were halved and the budget showed a surplus 
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of revenue over expenditure. The Government was devot- 
ing more and more money to social services, particularly to 
hospitals and maternity clinics, in spite of the increasing 
allocations to the military departments made necessary by 
the deterioration of the international situation. In May 1937 
President Kallio gave his signature to the most far-reaching 
social legislation since the land reform of 1923: it was an 
Act providing for old age and disablement pensions which 
was to come into operation at the beginning of—it is hard to 
write the date—1940. 


The Russian Case 


Readers of THE RounD TaBLeE will not need to be reminded 
of the course of the negotiations which led up to the sudden 
denunciation by Russia of her Pact of Non-Aggression with 
Finland on November 28 and to the invasion of Finland by 
Russian armies and bombing planes thirty-six hours later; 
not is this the place to describe the resistance offered by the 
Finnish people in arms during the dark months that fol- 


lowed. The Russian case against Finland must, however, be 
clearly understood. It was based on two grounds. The first 
was that Finland’s independence constituted a danger to 
Russia inasmuch as her territory might be used for a flank 
attack on the Soviet Union by some Great Power. This, of 
course, may be true, as it may be true of the independence of 
any small State edging on the borders of any Great Power, 
but it cannot constitute grounds for invasion, least of all on 
the part of one member of the League of Nations against 
another or of one signatory to a Non-Aggression Pact 
against its co-signatory. 

The second ground on which Russia based her invasion 
of Finland is more interesting. It was the contention that 
Finland’s Government in no way represented the Finnish 
people and that these people would welcome liberation at 
the hands of Soviet soldiers. One is tempted to brush this 
aside as Hitlerian eyewash, yet there is some reason to 
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suppose that the Russian leaders really believed something 
of what they were saying. On no other hypothesis can the 
feebleness of the first Russian attacks be explained, still less 
the nature of the promises by which the Soviets tried to 
tempt the Finnish people. 

These promises were made in a “Declaration to the 
Finnish People” signed by Otto Kuusinen, the head of the 
puppet Government which was set up behind the Russian 
lines at Terijoki, and issued at the beginning of December in 
the form of broadcasts, leaflets dropped over Finland and 
telegrams sent to the press of the whole world. It consisted 
of nine points or promises: (1) the creation of a People’s 
Army in Finland, (2) State control over banks and large 
industrial enterprises, (3) reduction of the working day to 
eight hours, (4) complete elimination of unemployment, 
(5) confiscation of lands belonging to big private owners, 
(6) exemption of peasants from income-tax arrears, (7) State 
assistance to poor peasants, (8) democratisation of the 
State organisation and administration of the Courts, (9) 
enhancement of State subsidies for cultural needs, the 
reorganisation of schools and the development of public 
education, science, literature and the arts in a progressive 
spirit. 

Now the surprising thing is that these promises, which 
were intended to tempt the Finns to desert their lawful 
Government, described exactly conditions that the Finns 
already enjoyed under that Government. There was not 
a single point that promised any real change in existing 
conditions. And so far from the lawful Government of 
Finland being one that was likely to minimise social reforms, 
it was one of the most progressive and most Left Govern- 
ments that Finland had ever had. The President was Kyésti 
Kallio, a peasant born and bred. The Cabinet represented a 
coalition of Social Democrats, Agrarians and Progressives, 
in which the offices of Premier and Foreign Minister were 
held by Progressives (Left Liberals) and that of Minister of 
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Finance by Vainé Tanner, the leader of the Social Demo- 
crats. (Tanner, incidentally, is the President of the Interna- 
tional Co-operative Alliance, and was supported for that 
office by Soviet votes. He had stood for the Presidency of 
the Finnish Republic in 1937, at which time a manifesto 
urging Finns to vote for him was issued from Moscow 
under the signature of Otto Kuusinen.) The support of the 
Finnish people for their Government had been reaffirmed 
as recently as July 1939, when each of the Government 
parties gained slightly at the polls at the expense of the 
Swedish People’s Party and of the I.K.L. (Lapuans). 

It appears that the Russian leaders believed that all 
Liberals and Agrarians were “capitalist oppressors” and 
that all Socialist politicians since Ramsay MacDonald must 
needs be betrayers of the party which had put them into 
office. How else are we to explain the Russian belief that 
personal attacks on Kallio, Cajander and Tanner would 
meet with approval among the Finnish people? 

The Russians made a shocking miscalculation in their 
invasion of Finland. The basis of this error was not so 
much military as political: Stalin failed to understand what 
the attitude of the Finnish working people would be. For 
this two excuses may be found. The first is that Lenin him- 
self frequently made the same mistake of believing that 
proletarians outside Russia were on the point of revolt. The 
second is that the ignorance of Russians about conditions in 
Finland was not much less than that which prevailed 
among English-speaking people until this trouble began. 
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THE STRATEGY OF THE WAR. II 


N the last number of THE Rounp Tasie* the general 

strategic situation was discussed under four main head- 
ings. The first gave a brief narrative of the preliminary 
phase of the resumed German War from the military occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland to the annihilation of the Polish Army, 
as affording a useful illustration both of Hitler’s political 
strategy and of the methods of the German General Staff 
in the application of the Bétzhrieg or lightning war. The 
second summarised such limited operations by sea, air or 
land as had taken place between the major combatants in 
the first three months of war. The remaining two discussed 
the strategic problem confronting Germany on the one hand 
and the Allies on the other. It will be convenient to follow 
the same general method on this occasion, subject to the 
omission of the section dealing with the strategic problem 
presented to the Allies, which has undergone no major 
change since it was last discussed. Special treatment, on 
the other hand, must be given to the second, hitherto 
isolated, campaign of the war, the Russian Béitzhrieg manque 
in Finland, whose military lessons and political repercus- 
sions bear so closely upon the strategic problem from both 
the German and the Allied standpoint. 


I. THe War UNDER AND OvER THE SEA 


HILE the Allies have been at war with Germany 

since September 3, neither side has, in fact—apart 

from the minor operations preceding the adjustment of the 
front between the Siegfried and Maginot Lines in October 
—waged war upon each other on land or over land. On 
* Tue Rounp Taste, December 1939: “The Strategy of the War.” 
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both sides the armies have been busy strengthening and 
prolonging their defensive lines, so far as execrable weather 
conditions have permitted. If the expenditure on ammuni- 
tion has been negligible, that on cement has been profuse, 
and the spade has been much busier than the bayonet. 
There has, in fact, been no fighting beyond such little raids 
as each side has thought sufficient for the purposes of contact 
and intelligence. In the air both sides have been active 
reconnoitring and photographing each other’s lines, and 
some vigorous air scrapping has from time to time been 
provoked. High flying general reconnaissances have ex- 
tended farther into enemy territory, the Germans once 
flying as far as Liverpool, while British planes have done 
night flights over Berlin, Prague and Vienna, dropping 
innocuous leaflets, but no doubt also acquiring useful ex- 
perience of atmospheric conditions. On both sides the air- 
men have been rigidly forbidden to drop bombs on any 
target, military or otherwise, on land outside the imme- 
diate zone of the armies. To suggest that the Germans 
have done this from humanitarian considerations would be 
absurd. It may be presumed that it suits them, not only 
because they have no civilians at sea upon whom we could 
retaliate, but for other reasons. But the pros and cons of 
the present tacit air truce over land may have to be dis- 
cussed in a later article. 

Meanwhile the war has been anything but quiescent over 
and on and under the surface of the waters. Here the 
relentless stranglehold of blockade and desperate thrust 
of counter-blockade have been at grips unceasingly and 
unrestingly through all the fierce storms and icy cold of 
these dark winter months. No work more testing of nerve 
and of physical endurance, no work more truly heroic, can 
be imagined than that of the officers and men of the Royal 
Navy, of the Merchant Marine and of our fishing craft, 
patrolling, escorting, mine-sweeping or carrying on their 
ordinary business avocations under these conditions, and 
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facing at any moment sudden death from mine or torpedo, 
from shell, bomb or machine gun, or from the icy waters. 
It is now known that the whole Fleet has been at sea on an 
average 25 days out of each month since the outbreak of 
war. One cruiser steamed over 28,000 miles of the stormy 
North Atlantic in three months, at an average speed of 
17} knots. Nothing, indeed, has been more remarkable, 
in contrast to the experience of the last war, than the amazing 
state of efficiency in which the engine-room personnel of 
the Navy had kept their ships before the war and in which 
they have maintained them throughout the strain of these 
months. At the time of the River Plate battle H.M.S. 
Exeter was a year overdue for her periodical refit, and 
H.M.S. Achilles had steamed 124,000 miles since she had 
last been in a dockyard. 

The sea wart began with an immediate previously ar- 
ranged U-boat offensive against our merchant shipping. 
Over 130,000 tons were sunk in a fortnight, but the figure 
dropped rapidly as soon as the convoy system got to work 
and as the ships fitted with anti-submarine detectors got 
busy in pursuit. In the fourth week the loss was down to 
5,000 tons. After less than three months the U-boats had 
lost fully a third of their total strength of sixty or so, and 
largely withdrew from the contest. This was, no doubt, in 
part for the purpose of training crews for the new sub- 
marines which are being built in feverish haste, though it 
would seem as if Mr. Churchill’s original estimate of two 
a week was much too favourable to German shipbuilding 
capacity. The submarine attack is certain to be renewed 
before long, and with increased numbers. But there is 
nothing as yet to suggest that we cannot cope with it. 

Even more disappointing, so far, from the German point 
of view has been the record of the much vaunted pocket- 
battleships which, outgunning our cruisers and outrunning 
our battleships, were to have swept our commerce off the 
seas. It was noted in the last article that the two known to 
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be on the high seas had between them inflicted far less 
damage than the Emden and Karlsruhe in the last war. In 
the North Atlantic the Deutschland, after sinking a British 
and a Norwegian ship early in October, and capturing the 
American City of Flint (since released), seems to have lain 
low for a month before she encountered, on November 23, 
our merchant cruiser the Rawalpindi off Iceland and, helped 
by another German cruiser, sank her and escaped through 
our patrol. The gallant fight put up by Captain Kennedy 
and his men against hopeless odds was worthy of the 
finest traditions of the Royal Navy. The Deutschland has 
not been heard of since, but Hitler’s decision to transfer 
her name to a new battleship has given credence to the 
report that she may have been seriously damaged by a mine 
or even have been one of the two German warships tor- 
pedoed by our submarine Sa/mon three weeks later. 

The other pocket-battleship, the Admiral Graf Spee, after 
sinking the Booth liner C/ement off the Brazil coast on Sep- 
tember 30 and another 40,000 tons or so of shipping round 
the coasts of Southern Africa, came to her sorry end off 
Montevideo. Early in the morning of December 13 she ran 
into Commodore (now Rear-Admiral Sir Henry) Harwood’s 
little squadron of three cruisers off the mouth of the River 
Plate. With her 11-inch guns she enjoyed an enormous ad- 
vantage both in range and weight of metal over Exeser, with 
her 8-inch guns, and Ajax and Achilles, with only 6-inch 
guns. The full tactical lessons of the subsequent battle will, 
no doubt, be known presently. Captain Langsdorff’s own 
handling of his ship seems to have been uncertain, and he 
seems to have been completely upset both by the stubborn 
resistance of Exefer and still more by the “inconceivable 
audacity” and manceuvring skill of the light cruisers which 
pushed right in on him through his smoke screen, inflicting 
severe damage on his lightly armed ship and heavy loss of 
life on a crew which, so subsequent reports suggest, may 
have been none too steady. 
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Shadowed by the light cruisers, with Exeter limping 
behind, he escaped to Montevideo. There, on December 17, 
he scuttled the pride of the German Navy in full view of the 
sight-seeing public of the Uruguayan capital. He still 
enjoyed a great superiority of fighting power over his 
immediate opponents, for the damaged Exeter had only 
been relieved by another 8-inch cruiser, the Cumberland, 
and Repulse and Ark Royal were still 1,000 miles away. 
That this ignominious decision was directly ordered by 
Hitler would seem to be confirmed by Captain Langsdorff’s 
subsequent suicide. It can only be explained by Hitler’s 
complete ignorance of naval tradition, and was possibly 
influenced by a false analogy from the scuttling’ of Ger- 
man merchant ships for which there are obvious good 
reasons. 

During these same mid-December days two of our 
submarines, Sa/mon and Ursula, took the sea war into 
German home waters. The former, after sinking a U-boat, 
and rightly refusing to try to torpedo the liner Bremen, 
successfully torpedoed two German cruisers (possibly one 
of them the Deutschland) in the middle of the German fleet. 
The latter sank a 6,000 ton cruiser of the Ké/n class. A 
repetition of the same bold venture by our submarines 
Starfish, Seahorse and Undine resulted in the loss of all three 
vessels, apparently by being entangled in German nets, as 
many of their crews seem to have been saved. 

As the German submarine attack on our commerce tem- 
porarily eased off, its place was taken by intensive and indis- 
criminate mine laying. That this was contrary to the express 
provisions of The Hague Convention of 1907 and to 
Admiral Raeder’s categorical assurances in September is 
only a minor item in the general catalogue of German dis- 
regard of the rules of civilised warfare. A novel, but not 
wholly unexpected feature in this was the dropping, by 
submarines or from the air, of magnetic mines in our estua- 
ries and other shallow waters. These are mines laid loose 
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on the bottom and detonated not by contact but by the 
magnetic action of a ship passing overhead. The immediate 
result was a marked increase in losses, including those of 
the destroyers Exmouth and Grenville in the second half of 
January. Here again our counter measures, some already 
foreseen, others devised after examination of a stranded 
magnetic mine, would seem to be increasingly capable of 
coping with the mischief. 

The fourth phase of the German attack on our shipping 
has been the intensive air attack upon our trawlers, coasting 
traffic, fishermen and even lightships by bombing and 
machine gunning from the air. This was greatly intensi- 
fied in the opening days of February, though not with 
conspicuous success. Not least significant as evidence, not 
only of German temper but also of German policy in the 
counter-blockade, has been the deliberate sinking of neu- 
trals, not merely when proceeding to or from this country, 
but even when carrying non-contraband cargo between 
neutral ports. Neutrals have no doubt contrasted the merci- 
less cruelty of these sinkings with the mild inconveniences 
caused by the British blockade. The underlying motive is 
clear enough. It is the general destruction of all shipping 
in North Atlantic waters, whatever its nationality, in order 
both to starve us out and to isolate the smaller European 
neutrals and compel them to do most of their trade with 
Germany. This time such a policy has no reason to fear 
American intervention, while it is hoped that Italian and 
Japanese shipping will find more profitable services else- 
where, as well as be considerately handled by us. 

So far the losses inflicted, whether upon the Allied navies 
or merchant fleets, while serious, have not been sufficient 
to suggest any doubts as to our ability to continue to keep 
open our sea routes. The losses of the Royal Navy up to 
February 1 were 83,000 tons out of some 1,300,000. Those 
of the French Navy, whose high state of efficiency and 
success in dealing with the U-boats should be a source of 
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legitimate pride to our Allies, have been under 6,000 tons 
out of 500,000. Our mercantile losses up to February 9 
have been 542,000 tons out of an available mercantile 
marine of some 15,000,000 tons* or about 34 per cent. When, 
however, we set against this an almost equivalent tonnage 
completed and put in the water in British shipyards and 
some 88,000 tons of captured German shipping, our posi- 
tion may be said to have actually improved. French mer- 
cantile losses have been some 76,000 tons out of 2,880,000 
or not much over 2 per cent. Neutral losses have amounted 
to some 360,000 tons. 

The sea wart on and under the surface has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding air war over the sea, both 
against surface vessels and submarines and between the air- 
craft on both sides. As regards air attacks upon ships of 
war the experience of subsequent months has done nothing 
to modify the conclusion expressed in the last article that, 
at any rate against attack by relatively small numbers, the 
surface warship in motion has little to fear from the air. 
On the other hand the aeroplane has certainly proved effec- 
tive not only in detecting but also in destroying the sub- 
marine, which is not equipped to meet it by anti-aircraft 
fire and cannot always dive quickly enough to escape. 
Sir Kingsley Wood in his statement of December 12 ex- 
pressed the view that of 57 air attacks on enemy submarines 
at least 19 had certainly inflicted substantial damage, if they 
had not actually destroyed their targets. 

So far as fighting between aircraft on both sides is 
concerned the Germans have enjoyed a great advantage in 
the fact that, while the whole North Sea affords them targets 
on the water, they present us with very few, and that our 
airmen are forbidden to bomb objectives on land, even on 
purely military sites like Heligoland or the island air-base 
of Sylt, over which we flew in December and January to 

* Total British Empire tonnage at September 1, 20,719,000 tons, 
but much of this is not really available for this country’s purposes. 
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attack ships or aeroplanes. Our bombers have conse- 
quently been mainly used defensively as security patrols to 
intercept enemy mine-laying and bombing craft, thus neces- 
sarily coming in range of enemy fighters and having to act 
as fighters themselves. In this capacity they have acquitted 
themselves most gallantly and with no small measure of 
success, as for instance in the fight over the Heligoland 
Bight on December 18 when they brought down twelve 
Messerschmidts, though not without suffering some casual- 
ties. But aircraft are highly specialised weapons, and their 
full efficiency can only be secured when used for the purpose 
for which they are designed. Where the Germans have 
come within the immediate range of our own fighters, as in 
some of the early raids and in the opening days of February, 
they have lost pretty heavily. So far nothing has occurred 
to affect the conclusion expressed in the last article that 
decisive air attack against this country, or even against its 
shipping in ports or on the coast, is likely to be postponed 
to the occupation of a more advanced position in Belgium 


ot Holland from which bombers could be escorted by 
fighters. 


Il. THe War IN FINLAND 


T was, no doubt, an implied, if not an explicit part of the 
Ribbentrop-Stalin agreement of August 21 that Russia, 
besides picking up eastern Poland, should have a free hand 
to reassert her authority in any of her pre-1914 possessions. 
The helpless minor States of the Baltic littoral saw no alter- 
native to immediate submission to the demand for the 
virtual establishment of a Russian protectorate. The Finns, 
while ready to make considerable concessions, were deter- 
mined not to yield anything that would mean the beginning 
of the end of their dearly won independence. On November 
30 Stalin, losing patience, set in motion the armies which he 
had moved up during the course of nearly two months of 
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negotiation, and sent his aeroplanes to bomb Helsinki, the 
Finnish capital. There was no declaration of war, but a 
puppet government under a Finnish Communist, Kuusinen, 
was set up in a frontier townlet, and the Russian troops 
marched in, ostensibly to save the Finnish “workers” from 
their “White Guard” rulers. Stalin may have expected the 
Finns to abandon the hopeless contest after a formal show of 
resistance. If not, he was prepared to show them and the 
world that Germany was not the only Power that could 
wage a lightning war against an inferior opponent. 

On paper, at any rate, the odds were far greater than the 
two to one, approximately, which Germany brought into 
the field against Poland. The Finnish Army consisted in 
peace of one Army Corps of three divisions, plus enough 
equipment to mobilise some 220,000 men. It comprised no 
mechanised forces and at most 100 combatant aeroplanes. 
The Russian Army had a peace establishment of 100 divi- 
sions, with a very high proportion of mechanised equip- 
ment, thousands of tanks and thousands of aeroplanes. 
The Russian Navy commanded the sea, so that Finland was 
completely encircled except for the narrow stretch of land 
frontier with Sweden and Norway. Behind the armed forces 
stood the resources, on the one side, of an empire of some 
180,000,000 people and, on the other, a little democracy of 
3,840,000, 

But Providence is not always with the “big battalions”. 
As against this almost incredible quantitative disproportion 
the Finns had on their side factors, human and physical, 
which have, so far, more than redressed the odds. For one 
thing the only direct approach to Finland over relatively 
‘easy ground and furnished with abundant rail and road 
facilities lies across the Karelian Isthmus, less than 60 miles 
wide, between the Gulf of Finland and Lake Ladoga, and 
this had been fortified with consummate skill by one of the 
great soldiers of the age, Marshal Mannerheim. Beyond 
Lake Ladoga there is another strip of 20 miles or so of open 
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ground before the endless succession of lakes, of low 
granite ridges, and of dense almost roadless forest, which 
constitute the whole eastern frontier of Finland up to the 
open downs of Finnish Lapland. Along the whole of this 
800 miles long eastern sector the Russian attack had to rely 
on the single-line railway to Murmansk, 150 miles or more 
from the frontier over most of its length, though approach- 
ing to within 50 miles of it at Kandalaksha and Murmansk 
at its northern end. The Finnish railway system, on the 
other hand, is well developed and has proved itself in 
skilled hands admirably adapted to strategic movement on 
interior lines. 

More important even than these advantages were those 
enjoyed by the Finns in the enormously higher individual 
quality of their officers and men. Marshal Mannerheim has 
already been mentioned. In General Wallenius, the present 
commander-in-chief, and in his subordinates he had trained 
a corps of officers with whom the Russians, weakened and 
demoralised by repeated political purges, could stand no 
comparison. The Russian peasant, brave but ignorant, and 
completely without initiative, is a good soldier only when 
well led. The Finns are one of the best educated and 
physically developed, as well as one of the most passionately 
patriotic nations in the world, and Mannerheim had ever 
since 1920 trained them in every exercise that could make 
them fitter to defend their country. Last but not least, work 
and sport alike had given them supreme mastery of snow- 
craft. And the snow from heaven began to come down 
upon Finland as soon as the Russian hosts began their 
advance, and covered the Finnish final mobilisation from 
Russian air attack. 

In a general article there is no room to describe in detail 
the story of two months of the Snow War. The main 
Russian advance, some six divisions strong, came into touch 
with the Mannerheim line and was repulsed after a series 
of attacks between December 6 and 9. Since then the attack 
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has been repeated at intervals with ever increasing numbers 
but with no greater success. The heaviest attack of all was 
begun on February 1 and has been continued without 
intermission for nearly a fortnight, the Russians so far 
having gained a little ground at one or two points at the 
cost of Over 30,000 casualties. 

Meanwhile, the converging attack was carried out on 
four other main lines. North of Lake Ladoga the Finns 
allowed the Russians to advance some 40 miles into Finnish 
territory before driving them back with heavy loss from 
Tolvajirvi. The attack on this line was renewed in mid- 
January and again disastrously defeated. According to the 
last reports a whole Russian division is now in process of 
being rounded up by the Finns in this same area. North 
of this, smaller forces invading in the direction of Pielis and 
Kuhmo, seem to have been easily held. The next main line 
of attack, and in some ways the most dangerous, was 
launched from Uhtua through Suomussalmi against the 
narrow waist of Finland at Oulu barely 100 miles distant. 
Here, towards the end of December, the leading Russian 
division, the 163rd, was held up and completely destroyed, 
the same fate overtaking the 44th Division slowly moving 
to its relief a week later, while a third division was 
driven back over the frontier. 

Still farther north a powerful Russian force based on 
Kandalaksha advanced through Salla and Kuolajarvi to the 
Finnish railhead at Kemijarvi. Reinforced after a heavy 
defeat at Salla in mid-December, they advanced again to 
Kemijarvi, but were once more driven back to Salla a month 
later. In the extreme north the Russian forces, based on 
Murmansk, were able, after stiff fighting, to occupy Petsamo 
and the important nickel mines (destroyed by the Finns) 
and to advance some distance over the open Lapland 
plateau. In all something like thirty Russian divisions seem 
to have come into action up to date. Three or four, at 
least, of these have been completely wiped out. The total 
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Russian casualties have been well over 150,000. Most of 
them must be returned as killed, since most of the wounded 
and of the fugitives who scattered into the woods were 
frozen to death, while thousands died of starvation and 
exposure. 

The Russian Air Force seems, in spite of overwhelming 
numbers, to have been singularly ineffective at the outset. 
More recently, perhaps owing to more settled weather, it 
has set about systematically destroying Finnish towns and 
villages and inflicted terrible hardship, but relatively little 
loss of life. ‘The little Finnish Air Force, on the other hand, 
has held its own skilfully, and latterly, reinforced by modern 
machines from this country and elsewhere, it has success- 
fully taken the offensive, bombing the Russian warships 
frozen up in Kronstadt harbour as well as important railway 
junctions. Altogether the Finns claim to have brought 
down 240 Russian planes to a loss of 15 of their own. If 
only more help can be given Finland from the air, it is 
possible that the Finns might secure a real ascendancy over 
the relatively obsolete Russian Air Force by the spring. 
But even this will not be enough unless the exhausted 
little Finnish Army can receive reinforcement in men to 
hold the Mannerheim line and to counterbalance the loss 
in Finnish mobility and fighting power when the snow has 
melted. 

Whatever else may still happen, Finland in these weeks 
has won imperishable glory for herself and has reminded 
the world of certain elementary facts about war which were 
in danger of being forgotten. The first of these is that in 
war individual quality is still the supremely important 
factor. The accounts of some of the exploits of little bands 
of Finnish marksmen gliding through the ghostly Arctic 
twilight, rounding up whole battalions of Russians like 
sheepdogs rounding up a flock of sheep, cutting off whole 
supply columns, and wrecking railways far away in Russian 
territory, should afford endless material to stir the imagina- 
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tion. When we hear of individual Finnish soldiers destroy- 
ing tanks by lying in wait in pits from which to throw hand 
grenades at them, or even climbing on to them and breaking 
their machine guns with wooden clubs, we are afforded 
a glimpse of what sheer human daring can still achieve 
against the machine. When we read of a Finnish sergeant 
mentioned for having shot down over forty Russians 
advancing across an open field in front of the Finnish line; 
we are reminded that accuracy of fire is, in the last resort, 
still far more important than volume, even where targets 
are relatively dense. 

The Finnish strategy everywhere, except on the Manner- 
heim Line where retreat is precluded, has throughout been 
the same. Their main troops have retreated slowly in front 
of each Russian advance while their mobile ski detachments 
have worked round and behind the Russian columns, not 
only outflanking them but cutting off their supplies, and 
finally closing in upon them on every side and drawing the 
deadly net of accurate fire closer and closer while hunger 
and cold did the rest. In each case, too, it would seem that 
numerical inferiority was compensated not only by indi- 
vidual skill, but also by the rapid movement of reserves 
from one scene of action to another. Incidentally, too, the 
Finns have made short work of the heresy that only over- 
whelming numbers can sustain an offensive. In defence of 
their country they have attacked or counter-attacked all the 
time, and there is nothing to suggest that their style of 
warfare would not be equally successful if carried across the 
border into Karelia. 

In discussing the overwhelming success of the German 
mechanised divisions in the Polish War, opportunity was 
taken in the previous article* to add a warning against 
overestimating the value of highly mechanised forces ex- 
cept under topographical and other conditions favourable 
to their use. From that point of: view no more valuable 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 117, December 1939, p. 33- 
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corrective could have been afforded to some of the deduc- 
tions drawn from the last war and apparently so completely 
confirmed by the Polish campaign than that of the Russian 
failure in Finland. The Russians relied wholeheartedly on 
their crushing superiority in tanks and mechanised equip- 
ment as against the Finns who had made no similar prepara- 
tion on even a small scale. But they neither knew how to 
use them nor where to use them. In the first attacks on the 
Mannerheim Line vast masses of tanks were sent forward 
without artillery preparation to roll over the line while the 
infantry followed, and were held up by prepared obstacles 
ot knocked out by the accurate fire of the Finnish anti-tank 
gunners. More recently, the Russians have used armoured 
sledges equipped with machine guns pushed in front of 
the tanks, as well as monster tanks of 70 tons, and have 
covered their attacks with heavy preliminary bombardment, 
but apparently with little greater success. In all, the Finns 
claim to have destroyed or captured over 700 tanks. 

If the mechanised weapons were ill handled against the 
Mannerheim Line it was sheer folly to attempt to use 
armoured troops at all on the rest of the front with deep 
snow and dense forest on each side of the few roads. The 
Finns on their skis and with light pony-drawn sleighs could 
move about everywhere. The Russians were invariably 
strung out in immensely long columns which could be 
completely paralysed by a single breakdown in front. In 
the first Suomussalmi fighting The Times correspondent 
described how he saw a whole mechanised battalion de- 
stroyed as it stood held up by a broken-down tank in front. 
On this occasion the highly armoured Russian 163rd Divi- 
sion was annihilated by Finnish troops who used no artil- 
lery, only their rifles and machine guns. In the second 
Suomussalmi battle the whole 44th armoured Division was 
destroyed, telescoped together over four miles of road. In 
the conditions of a Finnish winter a pair of skis, two narrow 
strips of wood, have proved a far more formidable instru- 
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ment of war than all the motor lorries, taiiks and artillery 
yet devised. 

The fact is that in land warfare—as distinct from sea and 
air warfare which are carried on in homogeneous media— 
the nature of the ground is everything, and in organising 
an army it is far more important to think in terms of the 
ground on which it is going to fight than in terms of any 
standard equipment, one’s own or the enemy’s. It is not 
merely that warfare differs accordingly as it is conducted 
among mountains or on plains, in arid deserts or in forests 
buried in snow, but its whole tactical and strategical charac- 
ter is affected by the numbers of the forces engaged relative 
to the field of operations. The system of mechanised war- 
fare evolved from the lessons of the Western Front in the 
last war postulates not only roads and railways capable of 
supporting the immense volume of munitions required to 
plaster certain areas with shells, but an enemy sufficiently 
crowded to be worth plastering. 

For us, above all, who may have to fight anywhere in the 
world, it is important not to be dominated by the idea of a 
sealed pattern division only useful for Western Europe. 
We should make our organisation and training flexible 
enough to provide forces capable of waging war success- 
fully in any theatre of operations. We should have our 
nucleus of ski experts, of mountaineering experts, of desert 
experts, of landing and coast defence experts, of officers 
knowledgeable in dealing with mules and camels, as well as 
of experts in mechanical warfare, and our cadres and estab- 
lishments should be such as to make it easy to build up 
forces of whatever size and composition any particular area 
demands. 


Ill. THE PROBLEM BEFORE GERMANY 


N the previous article, written before winter had definitely 
set in, the view was expressed that on the whole Germany 
was likely to sit down to a winter of intensive military, 
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economic and political preparation with a view to striking 
out in the spring in whatever direction might seem to offer 
the best prospects. It was suggested that the months would 
be used to create and equip new divisions, to strengthen 
Germany’s economic and political position in South- 
Eastern Europe, and to reorganize her own ethnic frontiers 
with a view to the eventual peace settlement. All this 
programme would seem to have been carried out with 
immense vigour. Germany is covered with the training 
camps for new divisions which, even if lacking in cadres of 
officers good enough for the fighting line, may be quite 
good enough for garrison work in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia or for the more secure sectors of the Western 
Front. The expropriation of Poles and Czechs in the areas 
intended to be Germanised is being carried out with fero- 
cious thoroughness. The pressure on Rumania and other 
Balkan countries is being steadily kept up. What else of 
preparation, of new and unforeseen weapons Germany may 
have up her sleeve, we cannot say. But when Hitler de- 
clares that more has been done in these five months than in 
the whole previous seven years, we should not dismiss his 
statement as mere idle boasting. 

There was, indeed, one operation which, it was suggested, 
Hitler might have ventured on without prejudice to a 
general policy of intensive preparation and military in- 
activity during the winter. That was the seizure of Holland 
as an advanced position for the air and submarine war 
against this country and as a hostage in the eventual dis- 
cussion of peace terms. This conjecture was justified in so 
far as it appears that all preparations for the invasion of 
Holland were timed for about November 11 or 12, The 
plan seems to have been based on the information then 
available as to the absolute decision of Belgium to remain 
neutral in all circumstances, thus most conveniently pro- 
tecting the German left flank against any interference by 
the Allies. When, at the last moment, the German authori- 
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ties learnt that the Belgian Government had changed its 
mind, the plan was incontinently abandoned or at any rate 
postponed. At one moment in the middle of January 
German troop movements and concentrations opposite the 
Dutch and Belgian frontiers seemed to indicate the imme- 
diate resumption of the plan, probably on a wider scale, so 
as to include northern Belgium as well. Whether some such 
operation was really considered and then dropped by the 
German High Command, or whether the whole affair was 
merely a piece of bluff intended to try neutral and Allied 
nerves is, at present, quite uncertain. 

In the absence of any clearer indication of the projected 
German plan of operations we can only base our con- 
jectures on a general consideration of German war aims and 
of the geographical, economic and psychological factors 
which may exercise their influence on German strategy. 
What, to begin with, are Germany’s war aims? Her major 
or ultimate aim, undoubtedly, is nothing less than an im- 
mense enlargement of Germany itself, the domination of 
Europe and the destruction of the British Empire or at least 
its displacement by Germany as the dominant Power in 
Africa. It is an aim which can only be secured by absolute 
victory. To achieve it Germany will have to bring us to 
our knees by crushing defeat in the field or by a submarine 
and air attack that will compel our surrender. Short of that 
major aim, however, she has a minor and more immediate 
aim with which she can well afford to rest content if the 
major aim should be beyond her present strength. That is 
to retain the fruits of the last two years of aggression, plus 
any further territory that she may be able to seize and 
defend in the course of the war. 

Such a result would not only justify Hitlerism in German 
eyes and maintain its prestige in neighbouring countries, 
but would give the Nazi system a solid territorial basis from 
which, after a period of recuperation, the pursuit of the 
major aim could be resumed with fresh vigour and increased 
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hope of success. A military stalemate ending in a negotiated 
status quo peace would, therefore, from the German point 
of view, be a good enough second-best conclusion to the 
wat. For us it would be disaster; for it would only mean the 
postponement of the final struggle to a later date of Ger- 
many’s choosing, under conditions which might well prove 
fatal to inter-Allied unity or to the internal stability of the 
Allied democracies. For the Allies, just because they are 
politically and spiritually on the defensive, there can be no 
tolerable end to the war that does not dispose once for all 
of the menace to European peace and Western civilization 
of the Prussian-Nazi tradition. And that can only be dis- 
posed of by the decisive, total defeat of Germany. 

There is much, therefore, to be said, on general political 
grounds, for a purely defensive policy on Germany’s part. 
On the other hand, there are many considerations which are 
likely to lead to at any rate some modification of a purely 
defensive policy. On the political side there will be the 
desire to have some additional bargaining power at any 
peace conference in the shape of occupied territory held as 
hostage. If other Powers could be induced to join in any 
such occupation or partitioning of Germany’s neighbours 
and so get committed to supporting Germany in the peace 
discussions, so much the better. ‘Then there are domestic 
considerations. The German public may have to be fed on 
at any rate some victories if it is kept short in every other 
respect. The German Army has always been deeply im- 
bued with the doctrine of the offensive. Hitler himself is 
obsessed with the idea that England, the arch-enemy, must 
be punished. 

Then there is the economic factor. So far as food goes, 
Germany is in a much stronger position than in the last 
wart. She has large reserves of cereals and can draw upon 
a wide belt of neutral agricultural production. The shortage 
of animal fats may prove unpleasant, but there is no 
prospect of Germany being starved out, however long the 
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wat may last. On the contrary, Hitler and his associates 
may well think that time is on their side in a war of economic 
endurance. In Germany the whole political, financial, 
industrial and social life of the nation has for years been 
organised for totalitarian war. In our case they may hope 
that the unaccustomed strain of readjusting our life may 
prove too much for us, and end by breaking our will to 
victory. The weak point in the German economic armour 
is not food, but certain raw materials essential to the 
conduct of war, more particularly oil and iron ore. Shortage 
of these is, on the one hand, an argument for keeping the 
war quiescent for as long intervals as possible between the 
decisive strokes from which major results may be expected. 
It may, on the other hand, also be an argument for military 
action against neighbours whose resources might be made 
more available by direct occupation. 

There are also tactical factors affecting the decision of 
the German leaders. They enjoy at the present moment an 
immense initial preponderance in heavy armoured and 
mechanised divisions as well as in the air. If the combina- 
tion of the two is to be used, as it was in Poland, it should 
be used this year, and on the whole the earlier the better. 
Taking these various considerations together, one might 
fairly conclude that the German strategy will be one aiming, 
in the main, at a defensive war of mutual endurance against 
mutual blockade, but preceded or varied by one or more 
short decisive campaigns intended to improve the tactical 
or economic situation during the war itself or to furnish 
bargaining material for subsequent negotiations. 

Where then are we to expect the next instalment of 
Blitzkrieg? From the tactical point of view the most 
attractive area undoubtedly is the Low Countries. It is an 
area upon which the German mechanised forces could be 
most easily concentrated and in which they could operate 
most effectively. A German occupation of Holland, and 
preferably of the Belgian coast as well, would be of great 
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assistance to the attack upon our shipping as well as to 
a mote direct air attack upon this country. So, notwith- 
standing the absence of any strong economic advantage, we 
ate inclined to believe that the first German move will be 
in this direction. The Germans have this great advantage, 
that their opponents, in this case, have never worked out 
a common defensive policy, but will each fall back upon 
their own defensive lines, the Dutch behind the inundations 
covering the centre of Holland, the Belgians behind the 
Albert Canal, leaving between them a broad open lane all 
the way to Flushing and Antwerp. Into this the German 
armies could make their way almost unmolested. They 
could then ignore the Dutch and endeavour to force the 
Belgian defences before French and British troops came up. 
If successful, they might then hope to catch our armies 
on the move and drive them back on the Franco-Belgian 
frontier. Alternatively they might content themselves with 
mopping up Holland and remain on the defensive on the 
Belgian side. 

The other area of probable German action is South- 
Eastern Europe. To secure the bulk of Rumania’s oil 
production as well as the unimpeded passage of Russian 
oil across the Black Sea and Rumania is obviously a vital 
necessity for Germany. The necessity might be met, 
without recourse to military operations, if Rumania were 
prepared, in return for a German guarantee of her terri- 
torial integrity, to make herself completely subservient 
to German economic policy. Failing that, the obvious 
German policy is to enlist Russian, Magyar and Bulgarian 
aid in the occupation and partition of Rumania, a policy 
which would not only afford the most complete control of 
Rumanian resources, without necessity for any payment, 
but also secure the maximum of support at the conference 
table afterwards. A similar policy of partition may also 
possibly be contemplated against Yugoslavia. In this case 
not only Hungary and Bulgaria but, more important still, 
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THE STRATEGY OF THE WAR 


Italy might be tempted to join in and so be at least com- 
mitted to the German side in any peace settlement. 

The Low Countries and the Balkans are the only direc- 
tions in which Germany is likely to move of her own accord. 
But she may be forced to consider other possibilities. The 
importance to her of iron ore has been referred to. From 
that point of view nothing has suited Germany better than 
the existing neutrality of the Scandinavian countries, which 
enables her to draw freely upon the vast ore deposits of 
Northern Sweden, not only across the Baltic but even, in 
winter, along Norwegian territorial waters all the way 
round from Narvik. That she should rely on Norway con- 
tinuing to extend her this favour while she is indiscrimi- 
nately destroying Norwegian ships and crews on the high 
seas, and on our acquiescence in this traffic, is, indeed, 
typical of the contrast between the attitude and methods of 
the two belligerents. From that point of view the heroic 
resistance of the Finns and the increasing urge for active 
intervention on their behalf by Sweden and Norway is be- 
coming a growing embarrassment to Germany. She fears 
that the Scandinavian countries may thus become so closely 
associated with the Allies, who are also pledged to help 
Finland, that they may presently make difficulties over the 
ore traffic, even if they did not join the Allies outright. The 
last thing Germany wishes to do is to become committed 
to waging war in Scandinavia, and the campaign of menace 
in the German press against the Scandinavian countries 
bears witness to this anxiety. The possibility of German 
action in this direction cannot, however, be excluded in 
certain contingencies. 

Finland’s resistance is inconvenient to Germany in other 
directions as well. It involves a strain on the whole Russian 
organisation and especially on the very defective trans- 
port organisation, which adds seriously to the difficulty of 
securing Russian supplies. It has greatly lowered Russian 
prestige in the Balkans, and so encouraged the Balkan 
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States to draw together instead of looking to Russian as 
well as German intervention to satisfy their individual am- 
bitions. It has still further weakened the Berlin—Rome Axis. 
If only Hitler had never joined up with Russia, he might 
now be able to take up the part of Finland’s defender. As 
it is, the best he can hope for is that Finland should collapse 
quickly and that he may be able to figure as a mediator at 
the last moment, and that meanwhile Stalin’s realisation of 
Russian weakness may make him more inclined to accept 
German help in the organisation of Russian industry. 

It will be noted that nothing has been said about the 
possibility of a direct attack on the Maginot Line or its 
extensions, in other words of a German attempt to gain a 
total victory by the destruction of the main Allied armies. 
We can but repeat the view expressed in the previous 
article that this will only happen if the German leaders are 
convinced that they have some new secret weapon against 
which our present defences are worthless. Reference was 
then made to the possible use of poison gas on an altogether 
unprecedented scale. There have been rumours of fleets of 
super-tanks running up to 500 tons in weight and capable 
of crashing through every obstacle as well as of mining 
operations ona gigantic scale. Nothing is impossible in war. 
The most we can do is to reiterate the opinion that, on 
general as well as on more strictly military grounds, Ger- 
many is not likely to attempt so costly and so problematic 
an enterprise as an attempt to break through our main 
western defence. 





SHARING THE COST 


I. THE NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW 


HE subject of how the war is to be paid for, and by 

whom, is one which cannot be treated simply as a 
question of “public finance” in the ordinary text-book sense 
of the word. If our analysis stops short at a discussion of 
what taxes are to be imposed, what loans issued, and so on, 
then it is likely to be useless or even misleading. 

Two examples will make this clear. However we may 
define “‘excess”’, a policy of raising large sums by means of 
an excess profits tax sounds like a policy of placing the 
burden largely on the rich. So indeed, taken by itself, it is; 
given that the excess profits have been made, it is clearly in 
the interests of the poorer classes that the Government 
should tax most of them away and use the money to pay for 
the war, instead of borrowing it, or, worse still, allowing it 
to increase the consumption of the rich. Yet, if we take a 
wider view of the question, it is equally clear that the 
emergence of excess profits on a large enough scale to yield 
a really substantial revenue must mean that the capitalist 
class has gained at the expense of the others through an 
inflationary rise of prices. A high rate of Excess Profits tax 
is indeed desirable, both as a safeguard to secure for the 
Exchequer a large share in the booty should we fail to avoid 
inflation, and also to prevent particular companies gaining 
too largely as a result of a war-time demand for their 
products. But a really high yie/d from it would mean that 
the Government’s policy, taken as a whole, had been at 
least moderately favourable to the rich. 

At the other extreme, a tax on sugar is normally and 
tightly regarded as falling very heavily on the poor. Yet, 
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if war-time conditions lead to the adoption in numerous 
industries of a policy of adjusting wage-rates according to 
the cost of living, then the workers in these industries will 
bear little if any of the burden. 

It is essential, in this as in so many war-time problems, to 
view the system as a whole; separate examination of the 
parts, with a ceteris paribus clause implied if not expressed, 
is about as helpful as studying the movements in the 
numerator of a fraction without looking at the denomina- 
tor. In particular we must study the forces affecting the 
division of the national income if we are to solve the prob- 
lem of securing a large part of it equitably and efficiently 
for the Government. And both topics must be considered 
in close relationship with the more fundamental questions 
of production. 


II. THe PROBLEM FOR THE NATION 
(a) Qualitative 


HE simplest method is indeed to start with production, 

and consider the problem first in “real” or physical 
terms, without worrying about the internal relationships 
within the nation, whether between one individual and 
another or between the public and the Treasury. As the 
problem was considered from this angle in the last number of 
THE Rounp TaBte,* only a brief summary is required here. 
The outbreak of war imposes two distinct burdens on the 
nation: first, the need to devote a large part of our produc- 
tive resources to the services of the Government, getting 
no consumable output in return, and secondly, what may 
be called the rise in “‘real costs” as a result of the black-out, 
the convoy system and war-time disturbances generally. 
We include in the latter category everything which is paid 
for by industry and so raises costs, instead of being done 
at the expense of the Government. One very important 

* No. 117, December 1939, p. 71. 
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item is the adverse movement in the terms on which we 
exchange our products for those of other countries, since 
this, like reductions in the efficiency of our production, 
means that we obtain less goods and services per unit of 
resources employed. 

Now the nation as a whole can adopt five main expedients 
to offset the disastrous effect which these two factors must 
otherwise have on the supply of goods available for its con- 
sumption. (@) It can make use of the services of people at 
present unemployed, including those who did not want to 
enter the labour market in peace-time; (>) it can increase 
the average number of hours worked per week by each 
person; (¢) it can strive to increase the effectiveness of its 
work; (d) it can, at least for a time, reduce the amount of 
its resources employed in maintaining or increasing its 
fixed capital, and use up part of its stock of working capital; 
(e) similarly it can use up its external capital, or incur exter- 
nal debt, to obtain excess imports. 

This is a very complex programme to carry out simulta- 
neously with a general redistribution of our productive 
resources according to a war-time pattern, and it is inevit- 
able that anomalies should arise as between the fortunes of 
one individual and of another. We must not weaken our 
war effort by undue concern for the individual hard cases 
which any method of procedure will produce. But at the 
same time the risk of causing gross inequities between 
whole classes is serious when such sweeping changes are 
required, and we shall not secure the necessary physical 
adjustments in production and consumption if our arrange- 
ments—whether taxes, loans, rationing, price-controls, re- 
quisitioning, inflation or what-not—are such as to evoke 
a widespread feeling of social injustice. 


(b) Quantitative 


In the December issue an attempt was made to translate 
the various possibilities into quantitative terms, and the 
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conclusion was reached that a cut in consumption of some 
£950 millions per annum would be needed when our war 
effort had reached the necessary level. It was pointed out, 
however, that this figure overstated the effect of the cut on 
the standard of life of the population as the present wastage 
of consumers’ goods and the value of wotk performed in 
households are not included in the money estimates of the 
national income. Hence a better utilisation of the goods 
purchased and an increase in the work performed at home 
could go some way in offsetting the deleterious effects of 
war on the real standard of life. To these factors should be 
added a third: the number of ‘civilians’ will shrink by the 
number of those who are mobilised. That part of the civilian 
pre-war consumption of these new soldiers and of their 
dependants which ceases after their mobilisation (or is paid 
for by the Governmert as part of the war budget) auto- 
matically provides more for the remaining civilians, because 
it has been included in the expenditure covered by the 
budget which has already been taken into account. If this 
part of their pre-war consumption is smaller than what is 
now borne by the Government, then the total available for 
the present civilian population will be reduced by the 
difference. If, on the other hand, their consumption was 
greater, then the opposite is true. If they still receive part 
of their pre-war income and spend it, that also must be 
counted as part of the civilian income and consumption. 
Considering that younger people, whose previous con- 
sumption has not been very high, will be mobilised first 
and that many of the Territorials continue to receive their 
pre-war income, it would not be prudent to put this auto- 
matic shrinkage of civilian consumption at a higher figure 
than, say, £300-400 millions. Hence the shrinkage of con- 
sumption which has to be enforced on the civilian popula- 
tion proper will only be some £5 50-650 millions, as against 
the earlier estimate of £950 millions (the budgetary problem 
of course, remaining undiminished). 
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The above calculation is based on the assumption that 
military expenditure rises to £2,000 millions. But the in- 
tensification of German rearmament (partly on the basis of 
a ruthless oppression of Poland and Czechoslovakia) has 
made that figure seem insufficient. Some £2,500 millions 
now appears to be needed. This would increase the cut in 
the consumption of the then civilian wage-earners above the 
original £950 millions. It would need much too optimistic 
assumptions to reduce the cut to zero, unless we are to 
secure a temporary relief by spending our capital at a most 
imprudent rate. 

The really essential point to note, however, is that this 
calculation is concerned with the consumption of the nation 
as awhole. Even if the cut were reduced to zero, or to such 
an amount as could be imposed on the rich, yet the estab- 
lished wage-earner would have to consume less in order 
that the new entrants to industry should obtain a share. 
The latter will not do their work for nothing, and will spend 
at least part of their wages. 


II. THe PROBLEM FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


T this stage we may usefully emphasise the difference 
between the problem for the nation as a whole and 
the problem for the Government. We have started with an 
analysis from the point of view of the nation as a whole 
because this shows what sacrifices (in the way of increased 
exertion and reduced consumption) must be made by some- 
body, however the war is paid for. Since we may assume 
that the Government, with the aid if need be of requisition- 
ing, conscription and inflation, will somehow procure for 
itself the necessary physical resources, it follows that at least 
these sacrifices must be made, whatever we may do; we 
may increase them by poor organisation, we may shift the 
balance between increased exertion and reduced consump- 
tion, we may divide them more or less equitably—but 
avoid them we cannot. 
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There remains, however, the question of how best to 
secure for the Government the command over productive 
resources almost all of which belong to individuals, who 
will expect to be paid. This will need not only the fruits 
of the five expedients discussed in section II, or their 
equivalent, but also a substantial amount of the resources 
previously engaged in providing for the nation’s ordinary 
consumption. We may start by seeing how much benefit 
will automatically be derived from the adoption of the five 
expedients. 


(a) Automatic Gains 


The fruits of the firs:-—employing more people—do not 
gravitate at all naturally towards the Exchequer. Where the 
newly employed were previously receiving unemployment 
benefit or assistance there will be a certain reduction in 
outgoings—we may presume that the prosperous state of 
the insurance fund will be used to accumulate a surplus for 
use after the war, and this would be lent to the Govern- 
ment. In the majority of cases, however, this will not apply, 
and the new entrants will pay little or nothing in direct taxes; 
their exertions help the nation to carry on the war without 
reducing its total consumption, but it is their own share 
in this consumption which derives the benefit, and the 
Treasury gets nothing more than a slight rise in the yield of 
indirect taxation. 

The same is clearly true of the second expedient—in- 
creasing the number of hours worked. This will add a 
certain amount to the income of a large number of people, 
and again the Chancellor will receive little of it in taxation. 
There is more hope here, however, of obtaining a sub- 
stantial proportion in subscriptions to savings certificates. 

The case of the third expedient—harder and more 
efficient work—is more complicated. If piece-rates are paid 
it is equivalent to the second, but with time-rates the benefit 
accrues in the first instance to the employer. With our 
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system of price-controls it should not be difficult to make 
him pass on most of it, especially as costs are only too likely 
to rise in other directions, so that we shall not usually 
have to enforce price-reductions, but only to prevent price 
increases. From the narrow budgetary point of view, how- 
ever, this passing-on is only beneficial where the Govern- 
ment is the purchaser; otherwise it distributes what would 
have been a highly taxable profit as an addition to the real 
income of all consumers. Nevertheless social justice clearly 
demands that the employer should not reap the benefit of 
his workers’ extra exertions, even if the Treasury would have 
shared in the loot. The process may not contribute much 
to the direct task of paying for the war, but it does help to 
offset the war-time rise in real costs and reduces the danger 
of a vicious spiral. 

The outlook becomes a little rosier for the Chancellor 
when we consider the fourth and fifth expedients, which 
provide him with a natural source of non-inflationary 
loans amounting (on the figures given in December) to 
some £750 millions. What is required is that the proceeds 
from the liquidation of our internal stocks or our external 
assets, plus the sums that would otherwise be used for main- 
taining and extending our capital equipment (i.e. “deprecia- 
tion allowances” and “normal savings”), should all be 
directly or indirectly lent to the Government. In some 
cases the process is straightforward, as when the gold in 
the Exchange Equalisation Account is replaced by treasury 
bills so that it may be used to pay for excess imports. But 
so long as we control the outlets for funds, whether to 
other countries or for internal development, then we need 
not worry much about what the owners of the funds do 
with them in the first instance; all roads will lead to the 
Treasury. Thus we need not compel companies to lend 
their depreciation funds to the Government directly: it 
is virtually as good if they buy existing securities, or pay 
off their overdrafts, and leave it to someone else to complete 
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the chain. The only danger is that they will spend them 
forthwith on their own equipment, and this can best be 
kept in check by control of materials. 


(b) The Need for Further Measures 


The analysis of the last section shows clearly that the 
sacrifices which the Government must demand from its 
citizens are far larger than the cut in total consumption 
might suggest—using the word sacrifice in the sense of the 
share in their incomes which it must procure for its own use. 
Some people will meet such demands, if made on them, 
very easily, because the war will have brought them work 
and wages for the first time; they will actually be able to con- 
sume more than in peace. But this “war prosperity” contri- 
butes little towards the budgetary cost of the war. Even the 
revenue gained by taxing the swollen profits in industries 
where output expands should be largely offset by the 
amount lost where output and profits contract. Judging 
both by the last war and by the analysis given in the 
December issue, it is clear that the output of private enter- 
prise will, on balance, increase very little, if at all, so that 
the total amount of taxable profits will only rise substantially 
if there is inflation or profiteering. The Government must 
make heavier calls on its citizens, and these will be addressed 
only in very small part to those whose incomes have in- 
creased, 

Let us look at the problem once more from the point of 
view of consumption. We are to have a vast new army of 
women-workers—four millions has been suggested, though 
this is almost certainly a serious over-estimate—all drawing 
their pay for the first time; we are also to have more men in 
receipt of incomes; and on top of this many of the existing 
incomes are to be increased through working longer hours. 
From all this extra purchasing-power the Exchequer will 
receive, as things stand, little in taxation and an uncertain 
amount in voluntary savings. Mr. Keynes has estimated 
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that the increase in purchasing-power available to people 
with less than {10 a week, even without any rise in wage- 
rates, will be some £500 millions per annum; if the four 
million women materialize this can hardly be called an 
exaggeration. Yet the total supply of goods and services 
available for these people to buy can hardly be increased, 
even if we restrict the consumption of the rich very drasti- 
cally; it is highly likely to be reduced, if only because of the 
rise in the real costs of production. Clearly, therefore, one 
element in our problem is to transfer the use of this extra 
money to the Government. 

A word of warning is perhaps necessary about the value 
of sacrifices by the richer classes. That these people should 
be subjected to drastic levies is essential on grounds of social 
justice, but both quantitative and qualitative considerations 
show that this will only provide a partial solution. The 
total amount spent on consumption by the 850,000 or so 
of people with incomes of over £500 has been estimated at 
rather over £1,000 millions for the fiscal year 1938-39. At 
the lower end of this range we must allow a man’s consump- 
tion to rise considerably with income to supply the necessary 
incentive, and there are families to be remembered. Plain 
arithmetic suggests that the consumption of this class can 
hardly be reduced by even the £550 millions cut needed 
for the nation as awhole. The problem of the £500 millions 
of extra wages will remain. 

This conclusion is reinforced by qualitative considera- 
tions. It would do little good, either to the poor or to the 
military authorities, if the rich reduced many types of their 
consumption. The productive resources “released” when 
the plutocrat gives up his Mayfair flat or cuts down the 
number of his clubs, or even when middle-class parents can 
no longer afford to pay school fees, are mostly too specific 
to be of much use for other purposes. If we screw up the 
level of taxation the income-tax payer must retrench largely 
on these “luxuries”; from this point of view rationing is 
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more helpful, although it brings in no revenue, but the 
excess consumption of rationable goods by the rich is not 
large, since their expenditure is largely on the employment 
of others. Alternatively of course the rich may decide to 
maintain their standard of living and sell securities to pay 
their taxes, thus living on their capital. This helps to keep 
down the national debt—the Treasury receives the money 
as revenue instead of borrowing it from the man who buys 
the securities—but it makes no contribution to the war 


effort or to the problem of the consumption of the wage- 
earners. 


(c) The Field Surveyed 


Now if it were not for administrative difficulties the 
obvious way out of our dilemma would be to have a general 
levy on all incomes which would both pay for the war and 
restrict consumption at the same time. There need then 
be no general rise in prices, except such as was needed to 
cover the increase in real costs. Rationing would doubtless 
be used to deal with particular cases of acute shortage of 
some essentials, but in the main the supply of goods would 
be adequate to satisfy the reduced amount of purchasing- 
power. The levy need not be a flat-rate one—it could be 
graduated, and take account of family circumstances. But 
it would have to fall sufficiently heavily on the lower in- 
comes to cancel out the increase in their volume. 

Failing this, the next most obvious solution is to have 
a general indirect levy in the shape of a tax on everything 
the consumer buys. This would mean a general rise in 
prices by the amount of the tax, and would be very similar 
in its effects to the first, with one vital exception—it would 
not be graduated according to income or family circum- 
stances. Some help may well be obtained from this source, 
either by making the rate higher on non-essentials as a 
rough form of graduation, or by combining a low general 
sales-tax with some other levy which can be made more 
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flexible; but the clash between equity and efficiency robs 
this device of much of its attraction. 

Apart from these there are really only three possibilities— 
voluntary saving, which may be stimulated by propaganda 
and perhaps by rationing more and more goods which 
people would like to buy, but which can hardly solve more 
than part of the problem; or compulsory saving; or in- 
flation, which in this context means increasing effective 
demand so that prices rise faster than wages, thus enriching 
the entrepreneurs, who in turn hand over most of the 
booty to the Government either in taxes or loans. 

We do well to take a good look at this last possibility, 
because it is the last in two other senses: the last we should 
choose on grounds of equity, and the last resort which will 
inevitably be seized if, and to the extent that, we do not 
solve the problem by other means. We see the futility of 
rejecting positive proposals, which would avert it, on the 
grounds of a few hard cases. Almost anything is better 
than giving the entrepreneurs a handsome commission for 
acting as the leviers of a virtual sales-tax, and letting those 
groups in the community who are well-organized pass on 
as much of the burden as they can by charging ever higher 
prices for their services. 

Any one who thinks that some proposal makes his con- 
tribution excessive should also remember the incomes lost 
by those who are really hard hit by the war—tradesmen in 
evacuation areas, garage proprietors, and so on, not to 
mention the men who have been called up from well-paid 
jobs. The war itself will produce far harder cases than the 
system of financing it. 


IV. Postrtve PRoposats 
(a) Taxation 
ITH so formidable a problem it is almost axiomatic 


to say that no one measure by itself will suffice. We 
have already mentioned the possibility of raising appreciable 
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sums—perhaps £50 or £100 millions—by means of a sales 
tax, but the seriousness of its anomalies and the risk of 
encouraging evasion grow rapidly as we push up the rate. 

The next proposal which one must clearly make is to 
stiffen up the income-tax and lower the limit for surtax. 
This may seem Draconian when the rates have been raised 
in September to heights which are not only unprecedented, 
but sound most formidable. The fact is, however, that our 
present system of combining a standard rate with allow- 
ances makes the plight of the average person sound far 
worse than it really is. “7s. 6d. in the £” has a most for- 
midable ring about it, and to raise it to ten shillings might 
be considered virtual confiscation. Yet on a salary of £500 
a married man with two children will now pay just over £25, 
or almost exactly 1s. in the £; this cannot possibly be re- 
garded as a maximum, nor can the 3s. 4d. or so which he 
would pay on a salary of £1,000. If the wage-earner is to 
be asked for further sacrifices he can rightly demand that 
the salariat and the rentier shall do more than this. 

There are various quite simple methods of giving the 
necessaty twists to the screw, of which an increase in the 
standard rate is one of the worst. The personal allowances 
could be reduced, or they could be progressively withdrawn 
as the income rises—a practice adopted in many countries. 
Or we can scrap the standard rate system and replace it by 
a schedule. Or we can reduce the exemption limit. 
Somerset House can be relied upon to produce plenty of 
formulae if they are told what results are wanted. 

In this field, however, perhaps more than any other, we 
are likely to be deterred from action on the really heroic 
scale by the fear of hard cases, if only because the results 
are more easily calculable. Moreover, the administrative 
problem will become ever more acute as we spread our net 
further down the income scale. We shall do well if we secure 
more than about £100 millions or so, over and above what 
the 1940-41 provisions would bring, without causing grave 
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inequities. It will be very difficult to levy any substantial 
contribution from many households whose incomes have 
actually increased, for the newly employed members will 
be near the exemption line; we already treat the incomes of 
husband and wife as one, but we can hardly go any farther. 


(b) Compulsory Savings 

Considerations of equity between individuals make it 
very difficult to extend the effective field of income-tax very 
far, or to apply it very drastically. They present, however, 
a far less formidable obstacle to compulsory savings @ /a 
Keynes. It is a serious matter if the law compels one man 
to pay too much in taxation relatively to another; but we 
need hardly shed many tears for him if, in time of war, he 
is made to put rather more in the Post Office Savings Bank. 
Nor does it really matter very much if there is a certain 
amount of evasion. Both our basis of assessment and our 
system of collection can be far more rough and ready, and 
yet there will be less real injustice, and we can allow local 
hardship committees far more latitude to permit with- 
drawals than we could if it were a question of remitting 
taxation. These are the tremendous advantages which the 
use of this new weapon would bring, and they will not be 
lost even if its use is vigorous. 

There is, in fact, no serious objection to the simplest 
of all systems—a flat-rate levy of, say, 10 per cent. on all 
incomes, deducted at the source wherever possible, with 
no exemptions whatsoever (except perhaps old age pen- 
sions, unemployment benefit and similar governmental 
payments), but with local hardship committees to authorise 
withdrawals. Besides their discretionary powers the latter 
would have certain published rules, dealing especially with 
dependent children, and under these permits could be given 
with a minimum of formality for a longish period. An 
appeal would, however, be made to the public not to avail 
itself of these “rights” unless the need were real. Without 
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inflicting any real injustice the Government would thus 
get all the forces of inertia on its side, and could hope to 
take advantage of the great variety of individuals’ circum- 
stances. 

Let us consider the advantages of this particular method 
of applying the compulsory saving principle. The absence 
of any exempt amount at the bottom might be justified on 
grounds of administrative simplicity alone, but it is also 
a recognition of the fact that this is the only effective way 
of touching what is in a sense the cause of our trouble—the 
earnings of the newly employed. These are an eminently 
appropriate target for a savings levy, though not for 
taxation. By making the levy apply in the first instance to 
all incomes, and putting the onus on the applicant to 
establish a case for exemption, we can in effect take account 
of household circumstances more successfully than by any 
other device. 

The merit of the flat rate is almost wholly its simplicity. 
Thus it enables contributions to be collected from wages 
by means of “savings stamps”, similar to social insurance 
stamps, and the matter is then closed: there is no need for 
revisions at the end of the year to take account of fluctuating 
earnings, such as a graduated scale would require. The 
sums to be deducted can be rounded off to the nearest 
threepence or sixpence without serious loss of equity or 
receipts, so that the employer’s task is not very complicated. 
For dividend and interest payments a separate cheque 
would be sent which could only be paid into the recipient’s 
blocked account. Any income which could not be tapped 
at source would be returned by the recipient as in the case 
of income-tax; or for small incomes we might dispense 
with returns, and simply call upon people to make the 
deposits. The field is not large, and on grounds of equity 
a little evasion would be less serious than the evasion of 
customs duties by travellers who do not declare their dutiable 
articles. 
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Nobody denies the advantages of the flat rate for pur- 
poses of administration. One has rather to defend it against 
two charges—that it is too hard on the very poor, and that 
it is unfair to the very rich. The former we have half- 
answered already—the general rules of the hardship com- 
mittees could provide for the automatic issue of permits 
for total withdrawal where the income of a family was less 
than so much per head. We may add that inflation would 
hit most of the poor far harder than any scheme of com- 
pulsory saving, and that the flat rate is probably essential 
to make such a scheme workable. 

The very rich may object to the flat rate on the ground 
that at the top of the scale 175. is already taken out of every 
pound in excess of £50,000, so that a further 10 per cent. 
would leave them with practically nothing to show for this 
part of their income. It is a little hard to take this argument 
very seriously (though it is certain to be put forward) 
because the ro per cent. will not be lost, but merely invested 
in a gilt-edged security. If the plutocrat really feels that 
the higher ranges of his income are of no use unless they 
enable him to consume more than his less wealthy neighbour 
(an idea which we certainly do not want to encourage), then 
he should sell a corresponding amount of his ordinary 
securities. Much more than three years of warfare would be 
needed for this process to exhaust the realisable assets of 
anybody fortunate enough to come into the highest surtax 
group ! 

The yield of such a scheme, even allowing for the with- 
drawals permitted, might well be over £400 millions a year. 
Of course this would not all be clear gain, for we must 
expect some falling off in voluntary saving as a result. 
But the rate could be raised if necessary, and we may fairly 
claim that the proposal has few rivals as a means of collecting 
large sums from the right people with a minimum of social 
injustice. It would bear far less hardly on the working- 
classes than inflation, even though it makes the burden 
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more apparent. All that is needed is a clear understanding 
of the issues, a willingness to take the initiative, and a 
refusal to be stampeded by shibboleths about compulsion. 
If we have compulsory military service, not to mention 
compulsory taxation, then there can be nothing inherently 
wrong in compulsory saving. 


V. SAFEGUARDING THE EssENTIAL MINIMUM 


T has been freely recognised that the doctrine of universal 

sacrifice must not be pushed to the extreme of reducing 
the consumption of the poorest below the minimum neces- 
sary for subsistence. This quantity is, of course, a vague 
one—according to most definitions the consumption of 
many people is below it even in-peace-time—but we all 
agree that care must be taken to look after those at the 
bottom of the scale. 

In the last war we dealt with this problem mainly by 
granting increases in money wages as the cost of living rose 
in the form of flat-rate additions. Like all wage-increases 
these drove prices further upwards, but the unskilled gained 
somewhat at the expense of the skilled, and still more at the 
expense of people with fixed incomes. Besides this we had 
rationing and, since prices were too high for the poor even 
without any scramble for limited supplies, the Government 
granted a subsidy to keep down the price of bread. This 
was a particularly expensive method of giving relief, since 
all consumers shared in the benefit irrespective of need. 

To produce a better system we must start by realizing 
that the main reason for a family being on or below the 
subsistence line is usually not the smallness of its income, 
but the number of children for whom that income must 
provide. No bachelor can claim that he has “no margin 
available for sacrifices” so long as a large family manages to 
exist somehow on the same income. Any attempt to safe- 
guard the essential minimum which takes no account of 
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family responsibilities must either be grossly inadequate or 
else impossibly expensive. 

The Government has indeed recognized this principle in 
regulating its payments to the unemployed and to the fight- 
ing forces. In the latter case the scale of separation allow- 
ances shows a misplaced generosity towards the small 
family—a childless wife, who should be able to secure 
some employment, clearly needs less than one with children 
to look after—but it nevertheless enables the Government 
to eliminate major hardships far more effectively and far 
more cheaply than would be possible with “equal pay for 
equal work”. 

Under our proposals a general advantage would be given 
to the large family in respect of its consumption by allowing 
its compulsory deposits to be withdrawn, and for income- 
tax payers the children’s allowances should if anything be 
increased. But it is very doubtful whether this will suffice. 
Even in peace-time many wage-earners with large families 
were at or below the subsistence line. The war has brought 
a rise in real costs, especially in the cost of buying and trans- 
porting our imports, which is sufficient to raise the average 
ptice of the goods they purchase by 5 per cent. or more, 
quite apart from any rise due to higher money wages or 
higher taxation. The family man needs some positive help, 
not merely exemption from new burdens; and if it is granted 
to him, then we can feel far more comfortable about tighten- 
ing up the screw. 

In such a matter the simplest method is probably the best. 
The problem is a national one—it has nothing to do with 
the nature of the family man’s income (e.g. wage or indepen- 
dent earnings), nor yet with the industry in which he works 
—and it can only be comprehensively and equitably dealt 
with on a national basis. 

If the Government were to pay a “young-age pension” 
of 5s. a week for every dependent child in excess of three 
in a family the gross annual cost would be little over 
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£5,000,000; if the third child were included this would be 
raised to perhaps £20,000,000. An income limit would not 
reduce these sums very much unless it were put undesirably 
low, but we might compromise by saying that no income- 
tax allowance could be claimed in respect of a child who 
drew a pension. A more important point is the saving on 
such things as unemployment benefits and separation allow- 
ances, since these would also be cancelled for children with 
pensions. 

Opinion had been growing in favour of some such scheme 
before the war, as a desirable social service. We should not 
now reject it as a luxury which we can no longer afford, 
but rather welcome it as an essential part of our war-time 
arrangements. Without it the Government will be disas- 
trously hampered in enforcing sacrifices by a very proper 
fear of inflicting an intolerable burden on some of its citi- 
zens. Its hesitancy will not avert the burdens, but rather 
cause them to be distributed inequitably by inflation. It is 
better to take positive measures to make the distribution 
both visible and fair. 


VI. WAGES AND THE VICIOUS SPIRAL 


F the cost of the war is met by methods such as those 

outlined above, then there is no reason for an inflation- 
aty tise in prices. Particular prices may rise on account of 
special circumstances, and a sales-tax would naturally raise 
those of all articles to which it applied. But the effects of 
the war should otherwise be limited to such rise as is needed 
to cover the increase in real costs, and most of this has 
already taken place. 

For this conclusion to hold good, however, it is essential 
that we should prevent producers of particular things from 
combining to enforce higher prices, and so stirring up other 
groups to do likewise and starting a vicious spiral from the 
costs end just when we have eliminated the danger from 
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excess purchasing power. This is especially likely to happen 
unless people are made to understand that some rise in the 
cost of living was inevitable as a result of higher real costs 
—that it benefited nobody, and did not even contribute 
anything to the direct cost of carrying on the war. It is, 
of course, as necessary to control demands by entrepreneurs 
for higher profit margins as demands by workers for higher 
wages. 

The methods of enforcing this control jie outside the 
scope of this article, but we may return to our starting point 
by insisting that it is an essential part of any equitable 
scheme of war finance. It is useless to make the amounts 
taken away from people’s incomes fair if the incomes them- 
selves can be arbitrarily altered. 





V 


INSIDE GERMANY 
I 


war as in peace the advantages of living on an island 

are to some extent offset by the disadvantages of insularity. 
Educated Frenchmen, Germans, and Italians are far better 
acquainted with each others’ ways of life and thought than 
Englishmen with those of any of them. It is high time that 
we ceased to regard it as faintly humorous that this or that 
leading statesman of the last generation could not speak 
French or had never been in Germany or was as ignorant 
as Shakespeare was of Central European geography. Forsuch 
lack of knowledge means lack of understanding, and mis- 
understanding of the Continent has been at least as much to 
blame as any other factor for the mistakes of British foreign 
policy in the last twenty years. The outbreak of the war 
has not, of course, exorcised that weakness, but at least it 
should have put us on our guard against it. We must beware, 
in particular, of the first inevitable result of an imperfect 
knowledge of other peoples—namely, to assume that they 
are much the same or even just the same as ourselves, that 
they react in the same way to similar conditions, that the 
language in which we formulate our ideals means precisely 
the same when it has been translated. It is not too much 
to say that the chief hope of a wise and lasting peace lies in 
such a closer sympathy between the British Commonwealth 
and France as can only come of a more intimate mutual 
understanding. To win the war, similarly, as fully and 
quickly as it should be won, we must realise what we are 
“upagainst” in Germany. We probably do not underestimate 
her military strength, but we probably do underestimate her 
moral strength through ignorance of the character and 
mentality of her people. It would be absurd to suggest 
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that they are so unlike the British or the French that peace- 
ful co-operation with them is impossible. They have 
played a great part in building up western civilization in 
the past. All the world hopes that one day they will do so 
again. But for the time being they have broken away from 
the communion of principles and traditions which still 
links together, however circumstances may divide them, 
the free peoples of the Old World and the New. Nor did 
this breach begin with the Nazi Revolution of 1933. It 
began last century, when the German people as a whole 
were first bewitched by the glamour of Prussian militarism. 

One result of assuming that German habits of mind are 
much the same as our own is our tendency to differentiate 
the German people from their rulers. Before 1914 there 
were some Englishmen who imagined that the liberal forces 
in Germany were strong enough to prevent the Kaiser and 
the military caste from engaging in an unprovoked war 
without running an immediate risk of revolution. The event 
proved them quite mistaken. The Germans were united in 
the war, united even in the dreams of Weltreich which victory 
was to bring. When at last the revolution came, it was not 
the war that caused it, but defeat. There has been more 
excuse for differentiating between government and people 
since 1933. The methods of the Nazi régime as year by 
year they revealed themselves were so shocking that many 
Englishmen, mindful of German civilisation in the past, 
were forced to think that only a small minority of Germans 
countenanced such things and that the great majority, 
especially in the working classes, were only deterred from 
throwing off the evil yoke by fear of the rubber truncheon 
and the concentration camp. No doubt there are many 
Germans who hate Hitlerism as much as we do, or for 
personal reasons more, though most of the strongest- 
minded men among them are now dead or imprisoned or 
in exile and therefore cannot be reckoned in an estimate of 
German morale at the present time. No doubt, too, there 
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are many other Germans who would be less enthusiastic 
about their Fiihrer if they had been allowed to discover 
from a free press or free communication with the outer 
world all the things that he has done. But the main features 
of the new régime—the universal restriction of individual 
freedom and the savage repression of dissent—have been 
common knowledge; and there is nothing to show that the 
mass of the German people have disapproved. Yet British 
observers have tended to assume that they have for two 
reasons. In the first place they could not easily conceive 
how deeply the German people had been humiliated by 
their defeat and its results and how ardently their hearts 
went out to the man who restored their pride—who taught 
them that they had not teally been beaten in the war, stood 
up to their old enemies, re-armed them and recovered most 
of their lost territories and annexed Austria as well, made 
Germany once more a danger to the rest of Europe. In the 
second place British observers could not help believing 
that Germans must needs resent being deprived of their 
freedom and dragooned by a dictator as much as Britons 
would. But do they? Their submissiveness to the veiled 
dictatorship of the Prussian system was evident enough 
before 1914, and most Germans, especially among the 
younger folk, are far more devoted to Hitler than they 
ever were to the Kaiser. 

A striking illustration of this tendency to interpret 
German public opinion in accordance with British precon- 
ceptions was afforded by some of the comment passed on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to Munich. Unquestionably he was 
welcomed by the German crowd. That in itself was flattering 
to his fellow countrymen, and they were tempted to suppose 
that the contrast between the English statesman—so 
typically English in his appearance and manner and costume, 
so demonstrably preferring the umbrella to the sword—and 
the uniformed dictator with his gunmen about him had not 
been lost on Germans. Surely that was the kind of man they 
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would choose to lead them if only they were free. A more 
probable explanation of the Munich demonstration would 
seem to be that the German people vehemently desired peace, 
knew that Mr. Chamberlain did not want war, and believed 
that he would come to terms with Hitler. If Germans, after 
all, are so like ourselves, they must be allowed at least a 
tincture of unregenerate national pride; and it is difficult to 
conceive the circumstances in which a British crowd would 
prefer a foreign statesman to one of their own. 


II 


HEN war broke out, the belief that the German 

people were anxious to overthrow the Nazi system if 
only they were given the opportunity was immediately 
reflected in British propaganda. They were at once invited 
to distinguish between themselves and their leaders. They 
were told that Britain was at war, not with them, but with 
their leaders. They were reminded of the promises and 
undertakings which their leaders had broken or failed to 
respect, of the contradictions between their leaders’ pro- 
nouncements in the past and their actions in the present. 
They were informed that there had been private peculation 
on the part of some at least of their leaders in the smuggling 
of fortunes abroad. Get rid of your leaders, was the obvious 
suggestion of all this propaganda. You will be better off, 
it was implied, if you do than if you don’t. 

There is a very old fable of a man who was surprised by 
another man in the act of beating his wife. The intruder, 
with the noblest motives, attempted to intervene, and was 
set upon by the wife as well as by the man. So it has been 
with the German people and British propaganda. There is 
little doubt that, broadly speaking, the result of the con- 
tents of the leaflets dropped by the R.A.F. and broadcasts 
on similar lines by the B.B.C. has been to draw the German 


people together and, if anything, to strengthen the hold 
which Hitler has on them. 
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To expect a different result was to repeat the mistake 
about the Munich demonstration. Even supposing Ger- 
mans to be as ready to criticize their Government as 
Englishmen, were they likely to be more impressed than 
Englishmen would be by foreign criticism, especially now 
that it had become enemy criticism? Moreover, it is 
necessarily much more difficult for such propaganda to 
succeed in this war because the Germans have been told it 
was so brilliantly successful at the end of the last. For 
twenty years they have had it dinned into their ears that, 
while their armies were still unbeaten in the field, the 
“home front” was undermined by the unscrupulous men- 
dacity of Allied and especially British propaganda. Were 
they not promised generous treatment if only they would 
get rid of the Kaiser and his militarist advisers? And, 
when they had done so, what happened? The brutality, as 
they have been taught to think it, of Versailles. Nor should 
the effect on German minds of their own anti-British 
propaganda be forgotten. For many weeks now they have 
been told—and they are readier than most people to believe 
what they are told—a multitude of highly coloured and 
circumstantial stories of Britain’s wickedness in the past and 
of her present intention, long and patiently matured, of 
wiping Germany off the face of Europe. 

While it has failed in Germany, this first edition of British 
propaganda may well have puzzled our Allies and the 
neutrals. Did Britain, they must have asked themselves, 
properly understand her enemy? Did she think that the 
danger of Prussian militarism would evaporate with the 
removal of one or two men? No such mistake was or could 
have been made by the French. Happily something has 
been done to rectify it. On January 9 Mr. Chamberlain said : 
“The German people must realize that the responsibility 
for the prolongation of the war and the suffering it may 
bring in the coming year is theirs as well as that of the tyrants 
who stand over them”; and on February 3 Mr. Stanley, 
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making his first platform speech as Secretary of State for 
War, while disclaiming any desire to destroy or subject or 
impoverish the German people, declared that “never again, 
under this leader or any other leader, under this régime or 
any other régime, must they have the power to inflict upon 
the world the misery and suffering which twice in our life 
they have done”. None the less, there still lingers in many 
British minds the belief, so widely held at the outbreak of 
the war, that, sooner rather than later, under the strain of 
war conditions the split between the German people and 
their rulers will widen to breaking-point. Absolute cer- 
tainty in such matters is doubtless unattainable; but all the 
evidence at our command suggests that that belief is an 
illusion and that to rid our minds of it is the necessary 
preliminary to forming a realistic judgment of the moral 
strength of Germany and her power to endure the brunt 
of the war she has made. 


Ii 
O estimate the state of morale in Germany now is not 


an easy task. Our main source of evidence is the news- 
papers; and, while the German press is notoriously un- 
reliable, the information given by neutral journalists work- 
ing in Germany must be carefully weighed. The Germans 
have often boasted that there is no censorship restriction 
on foreign press correspondents in Germany. To give this 
untruth an appearance of verisimilitude they permit an 
American to broadcast from Berlin and to mention German 
hardships in his talks. In fact, however, foreign press 
correspondents in Germany are aware that, if their comments 
are unfavourable, they will not be allowed to continue their 
work. It appears, moreover, that attempts have been made to 
induce them to bring pressure to bear on their colleagues in 
their own countries by the threat that, if journalists outside 
Germany are anti-German in their reports and comments, 
the activities of those inside Germany will be curtailed. 
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It must be understood that in the following account of 
what can be ascertained regarding conditions in Germany 
there is no implication of unfavourable comparison with 
conditions in Great Britain. Many of the restrictions im- 
posed upon Germans have their counterparts here: they 
must all be judged on their merits and their effects assessed 
in conjunction with the known characteristics of the people. 

To take first the morale of the civilian population, there 
are a number of factors to consider. Some of these, although 
of the greatest importance, act only indirectly on the man 
in the street. The doubling of the floating debt, for instance, 
is such a factor. The state of export trade is another. Ger- 
man exports to Yugoslavia exceeded 300 million dinars in 
August 1939, but fell below 200 million in October; exports 
to Argentina fell from over 10 million pesos in July to 
2 million in October, while over the same period exports to 
Japan dwindled from nearly 3 million yen to a bare 7,000. 
The position will, of course, get worse as the Allied blockade 
becomes accentuated. But these facts are still, so to speak, 
above the level of the German man in the street, except in so 
far as he is taught to blame England for all the hardships 
which he is called upon to suffer. The same is true of the 
internal financial situation. The average German did not 
study the Reichsbank return for the week ending Novem- 
ber 15, 1939, which revealed that the holding of gold and 
foreign securities, at 77 million marks, was unchanged as 
compared with the last return before the war, and that the 
Reichsbank note circulation, which on August 31, 1938, was 
6868-5 million marks, had risen to 10,346 million: nor, 
if he had known of this increase in the note circulation, 
would he have realised that it had been mainly due to 
the incorporation of new territories in the Reich. The 
man in the street is most likely to be affected by rumours 
of multiple printing of notes with identical numbers. He 
may have noticed that the banknotes issued by banks are 
nearly always new. There are indications that inflation is 
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widely feared. For instance, Herr Funk has recently con- 
demned the indiscriminate panic buying which had been 
taking place of such objects as baths and shaving brushes; 
and the German press has reprobated the demand made by 
some firms, who fear devaluation of the mark, to be paid 
in foreign currency. But the material conditions which affect 
the average German most at the present moment are, apart 
from the “black-out” which need not be discussed here, 
rationing of food and of clothing, high taxes, and con- 
ditions of work. 

Food rationing affects milk, bread, butter, margarine, 
lard, cheese, meat, and sundry other foodstuffs, while beer 
is thinner in order to economise barley. 

The rations of butter and margarine per person per week 
from September 25 to October 21 were 2°8 oz. and 4:4 oz. 
respectively, while lard was rationed at 2-2 oz. For the 
period from October 23 to November 18 it was announced 
with a flourish of trumpets that the butter ration was to be 
increased. So it was, from 2:8 oz. to 4 oz. But, at the same 
time, the margarine ration was reduced from 4:4 0z. to 
3°3 0z., so that the total increase in fats allowed was o-1 oz. 
From November 20 until January 14 the butter ration was 
still further increased, to 5-1 0z.; but the margarine ration 
was reduced to 2:8 oz. and the ration of lard to 1-6 oz. with 
the result that the total fat ration was unchanged in its 
calorific value, but its vitamin content was slightly increased. 

The meat ration includes bones and sausages, and is 1 lb. 
1-6 oz. per week. The usual allowance of eggs is 6 in 4 
weeks but it varies with the seasons. The cheese ration 
is 22 0z., sugar 8-8 oz., and bread 3-3 lb. per week. 

Coffee, cocoa and tea are unobtainable. “Ersatz” coffee 
is provided, based on over 200 ingredients, such as rye, 
chicory, malt and figs. Cocoa and chocolate powder sub- 
stitutes are prepared from acorns. “Tea” is made from 
blackberry leaves, pips and apple peel. Full milk is obtainable 
only by children, invalids and expectant and nursing mothers. 
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A question of equal importance to the rations allowed is 
that of the amounts of food available. Some foodstuffs are 
not rationed in amount, but in time. In most towns fish is 
available on two days in the week; the fishing grounds 
available for German trawlers are reduced to 25 per cent. 
Poultry is very scarce, and the average quantity obtainable 
by a small family in November was 14 chickens per month. 

Special rations are obtainable by persons working “long” 
hours and by night workers. 

Pets fare very badly; no provision is made for the feeding 
of dogs below a certain size. The consumption of bird seed 
is to be cut down. Waste is to be avoided at all costs. It is 
expressly laid down that in using up scraps of food every 
effort must be made to ensure that it is not recognisable, “‘as 
people also eat with their eyes”. This is to be effected by 
mincing and by adding spices and cheap wine and colouring 
matter. 

The rationing of clothes is based on a system of coupons, 
the number allowed per person per year being 100. Various 


items of clothing are assessed as worth so many coupons, 
and there are restrictions governing the use of coupons 
within certain minimum limits of time. 

The official clothes ration card for women beats the 
following suggested specimen outfit: 


Coupons 

Nov./Dec. _1 pair stockings 4 
I extra pair stockings 8 

1 pair panties (wool) 10 

1 corset belt 8 

Jan./Feb. I 
I 
I 


Mar./Apr. 


pair stockings 4 
set underclothes 12 
pair cami-knickers 10 
May/July 200 grams knitting material 14 
Aug./Oct. 2 pairs stockings 8 
1 handkerchief 2 
1 skirt 20 
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The most “expensive” item in a woman’s wardrobe is a 
costume, for which 45 coupons are required. 
The sample outfit for a man is as follows: 


Coupons 

Nov. pair socks 5 
Jan. scarf 

pair gloves 
Feb. handkerchiefs 
Mar. pair socks 
Apr. shirt 
May collars 
June/Aug. sets underclothes (short) 25 
Sep. ties 6 
Oct. waistcoat 15 


100 


An overcoat can no longer be obtained by a number 
of coupons. It requires a purchase permit, like a pair 
of shoes. With grim irony it is provided that mourning 
may be bought without coupons. This means a dress 
for a woman, but for a man only a black tie and a piece 
of crépe. 

Boots and shoes are obtainable only with permits, and 
proof of need must be given before the permits are delivered. 
Various leather substitutes are to be used for resoling. 
Offices have been opened where children’s shoes are passed 
on to younger children when their owners have grown out 
of them. Children’s shoes are also to be made out of old 
felt hats. Clogs are in use again, as in the last war. 

The reason for this drastic rationing of clothes is, of 
course, that Germany’s supplies of cotton are 4o per cent. 
short of her needs, and cotton is required for the manu- 
facture of explosives. 

A special grace was vouchsafed for Christmas. The meat 
ration could be anticipated by one week; and one tie and 
one pair of stockings could be bought over and above the 
normal clothing ration. 
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Coal and fuel for domestic heating are difficult to obtain, 
and owners of flats and lodgings have been ordered to 
reduce the rents of tenants for whom they cannot provide 
adequate central heating. The tenants sit in overcoats in 
their rooms, or resort to “communal” heating in one room 
with fuel contributed by all the participants. There are 
reports that experiments in communal feeding on a large 
scale are taking place. 

As regards soap, the ration card for November entitled 
the holder to a piece weighing 3 ounces; for December, 
half a pound of soapflakes or a double packet of washing 
material. It was officially announced that only 5 per cent. 
of the applications for galoshes could be entertained before 
the end of the year, and then first call would be given to 
postmen and messengers. Petrol is available only for drivers 
of vehicles engaged in work of vital importance, and then 
only if they cannot reach their destination by public con- 
veyances. Berlin taxis carry a notice forbidding their use for 
pleasure purposes or to destinations beyond the limits of 
the Berlin police district. No cars may be driven on Sundays 
except in cases of imperative necessity. 

Scarcely a day passes without news of some fresh measure 
by the German authorities to cut down the consumption 
of raw materials or the use of rolling-stock in transport. 
Gramophone records cannot be purchased without at the 
same time surrendering an equal number of old ones. 
Wherever possible, goods must be transported by river and 
not by rail. Waterways are being expanded. To speed up 
the circulation of trucks Sundays and holidays are to be 
reckoned as working days on the railways in computing 
time and demurrage. Goods must be cleared on the day of 
arrival to avoid storage and release rolling-stock. For short 
journeys the regulations governing loading of trucks may be 
disregarded; one extra ton may be loaded on each truck. 
Passenger train services have been heavily curtailed. 

_ With the shortage of raw material making itself more and 
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more acutely felt, and the purchasing power of the citizen 
reduced, many firms, and especially the smaller ones, are 
going to the wall. Courts have been instructed to make 
special arrangements to meet the cases of firms which, as a 
result of war conditions, are unable to meet their liabilities. 
Advertisements of firms offering to take on and adapt 
themselves to new lines of business are increasingly 
numerous. 

The level of prices has been kept almost constant. There 
are reports of extra charges being made “because of diffi- 
culties of transport”; but, on the whole, in spite of a slight 
rise, price control appears to have been successful. On the 
other hand, incomes have been reduced by taxes and 
“voluntary” contributions, and wages have been lowered. 
On September 4, 1939, the eight-hour day was rescinded; 
holidays were stopped; wages were put back to the level of 
1936, and overtime pay for night and Sunday work was 
abolished. Though the old conditions were presently said 
to have been restored, and though the Nazi propagandists 
have not failed to hail this as proof of the success of Nazi 
policy in ameliorating the worker’s lot, the restoration was 
mainly nominal. Two hours above the eight-hour day may 
still be worked without overtime pay, and holidays may be 
commuted into money. The worker’s life, indeed, is un- 
questionably a hard one. The strain of work is heavy and 
continuous. Wages are firmly controlled. And from those 
wages, however low, income tax and other taxes must be 
paid. To illustrate the incidence of taxation, the cases may 
be taken of a working man earning 50 marks a week as a 
bachelor, of a married man without children, and of a 
married man with two children. They have to pay (1) 
income (wages) tax, plus a 50 per cent. war increase, (2) 
municipal tax, (3) “Winter Help” contribution, (4) insurance 
(health, unemployment, old age), (5) Nazi party subscrip- 
tion, (6) A.R.P. charge. These impositions with other 
minor items mean that the three men are taxed roughly 
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480:00 marks, 288-00 marks, and 192-00 marks per annum 
on a total income of 2,500 marks.* 

It must be remembered that these material restrictions 
and discomforts are not a new experience for the German 
people. In more ways than one Hitler may be said to have 
begun his war some years ago, and his people have long 
been used to the idea that the salvation of Germany demands 
the sacrifice and fortitude of every German patriot. If the 
actual outbreak of fighting increased the sense of tension and 
deepened the anxiety as to what may happen to the nation or 
to individuals, at the same time it intensified the will to resist 
and endure. On the other hand, if the strain is not a new one, 
nor is the power to bear it fresh. The German people have 
entered the war a little stale. It is more like 1916 or 1917 
than 1914. 

Moral conditions, which are more decisive in the long 
run than material conditions, are harder to assess. The 
increase in spying and repression by the Gestapo suggests 
at least a measure of deterioration since war began. But, 
on the whole, the old troubles—the quarrel with the 
Churches, the weakening of family ties, the fear of what 
may happen to anyone any day—seem to have been over- 
shadowed by the belief, so sedulously propagated, that the 
very existence of Germany is now at stake. Nor is there any 
evidence that new exhibitions of Nazi brutality have shocked 
the German public. They seem to have little, if any, com- 
passion for its victims—for Jews or Czechs or Poles or even 
for the “repatriated” Balts. The only new development that 
has startled them has been the entente with Russia and the 
subsequent sacrifice of the Finns. Most Germans have been 
frankly bewildered by Hitler’s alliance with the Bolshevism 
which he has so long taught them to execrate. Only the 
radical elements have welcomed it as an anti-capitalist move. 
Among aristocrats, big business men and “orthodox” Nazis 


* Incomes below 2,401 marks are free from the 50% increase of 
income tax. 
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there has been something like consternation. In general it 
can only be stomached as a necessary war-measure to defeat 
the fabulous conspiracy of encirclement. 

There is some evidence of opposition. Seditious posters 
are stuck up under cover of the “‘black-out”’. Leaflets, it is 
said, are secretly printed and locally circulated. The “Free- 
dom” broadcasts continue their propaganda. The Horst 
Wessel song has been parodied. Jokes are made about 
Hitler, with a sting in some of them. The term Parteibonzen 
(party bosses) is in common use. Such slogans are current 
as “Wash without soap, live without food”. But most of 
this kind of criticism was current before the war, and 
none of it amounts to much now. It does not mean that 
rebellion is afoot. And, of course, the Nazi leaders, who 
are not unaware of the weakness as well as the strength of 
their position, have done their best to counter discontent 
and disgruntlement. Broadcasts and newspapers exhort the 
people to enjoy themselves as much as possible, to go to 
theatres and concerts. Officials are expressly enjoined to be 
polite in dealing with applications for ration permits or tax 
reductions. Meantime all the organs of propaganda, un- 
diluted by unsympathetic foreign newspapers which are 
unobtainable or by foreign broadcasts to which it may now 
be death to listen, reiterate the claim that all is well, invent- 
ing victories at need, minimising defeats that cannot be con- 
cealed. An interesting example of technique is the fixing of 
Russian labels to canned meat and margarine from Czecho- 
slovakia before they enter the Reich proper so as to convince 
the German people of the material value of the deal with 
Stalin. 

There is nothing to show that propaganda is beginning 
to lose its power. The reaction to drugs ought to grow 
weaker the longer they are used, but the only symptom of 
that so far is a tendency to regard all official war news 
as faked and even not to care overmuch about the news 
at all. Complaints appear from time to time in the German 
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press that people in restaurants or other public places 
will not stop talking during important wireless announce- 
ments, thereby making the news bulletins inaudible and 
“showing a lamentable lack of interest”. Most neutral 
travellers returning from Germany are agreed, indeed, in 
reporting that, except among the young hot-heads of the 
Party, there is no enthusiasm whatever for the war. It is 
almost as if the German people were suffering from a kind of 
premature war-weariness. As early as October last, the re- 
markable hoax played on the German wireless, when it was 
announced that a revolution had occurred in Britain and 
that the war was over, provoked almost hysterical demon- 
strations of delight; and there were similar scenes when the 
interruption of the “black-out”, occasioned by the Munich 
explosion, set the rumour going that peace had come. Yet, 
as the months go by and peace does not come, the average 
well-schooled patriotic German does not revile his Govern- 
ment, still less connive at overthrowing it. In due course, he 
believes, his Fiihrer will bring him the peace he longs for, 
his Fiihrer who has never failed him yet. 

To sum up, civilian morale in Germany, it may be said, 
is by no means breaking or near to breaking. But it is 
probably brittle, and one resounding military defeat might 
well bring the Nazi system down. 


IV 


O much for the German “home front”. Something 

must now be said about the morale of the armed forces. 
The German Army is a very good army. Till recently, it has 
kept itself as far as possible away from politics, but now 
the ban on attendance of soldiers at party political meetings 
has been lifted. There is no reason to doubt, however, that 
the general standard of its morale is high. It is true that 
certain Austrian units, whose pride was trampled on when 
they were incorporated in the German Army after the 
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Anschluss and which seem to have had to bear an unfair 
share of the ditty work in the Polish campaign, have been 
reported as showing little eagerness for battle. There have 
been some desertions, and the fact that, while the troops 
are at the front, the S.S. stay at home, has provoked a 
certain amount of ill feeling. But as regards the bulk of the 
Army it must be realised not only that the Polish campaign 
was a triumph, but also that it was a most enjoyable expedi- 
tion. The officers and men who took part in it found an 
outlet for their spirit of adventure which would otherwise 
have had to be contained within the limits of their garrison 
towns. It is also clear that the modern German officer, 
coming from more humble homes than in the days of the 
Kaiser, is living better in a state of war than under peace 
conditions. There is no reason, therefore, to suppose that 
the German Army has any desire that the war should stop 
now or that the government of the country should be 
changed. 

Conditions in the German Navy are probably somewhat 
different. Inferior in strength to the Allied fleets, its activi- 
ties are mostly restricted to submarine warfare and raider 
attacks on merchant shipping. The heavy toll which the 
Allies have already taken of German submarines is probably 
beginning to make itself felt. 

The remarkable events which marked the end of the 
career of the pocket battleship Admiral Graf Spee have tre- 
ceived many explanations. The official and doubtless true 
version was, of course, that the scuttling of the ship was 
ordered by Hitler himself. Reports that the crew refused 
to face another fight are unfounded. It consisted, it is true, 
of very young men who had been taught to believe that 
Germany was invincible and that their own ship could 
only be forced into action by the Hood, Repulse, or 
Renown. When, therefore, they came under punishing 
fire from comparatively small British cruisers, they were 
thoroughly surprised and shaken up—just as the youngsters 
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of the sister pocket-battleship Deutschland were shaken 
up by quite unexpected bombs from Spanish Republican 
aircraft. But in neither case was there any question of 
insubordination or refusal of duty. 

While there is reason to believe that among the senior 
officers of the Army the pact with Russia was not unwel- 
come, the same can hardly be said of senior German naval 
officers, whose work in safeguarding German maritime 
interests in the Baltic has been made infinitely more difficult 
by the pact. 

There remains the difficult question of the relations be- 
tween the heads of the Party and the chiefs of the fighting 
services. This is a field in which wishes have been particu- 
larly active in fathering thoughts. It has been supposed 
that the sentiments of honour of senior German officers 
would sooner or later rebel against the defiling of Ger- 
many’s good name by Nazi excesses, and that their political 
sense would lead them to oppose the reckless adventures 
into which the Nazis are prepared to plunge their country. 
There have been numerous rumours—that General von 
Fritsch was murdered by the S.S., that General von Brau- 
chitsch was in disgrace, that General Halder and Admiral 
Boehn had resigned, that Marshal von Blomberg and 
Generals von Hammerstein and Pogrell were in prison. 
None of these rumours has been confirmed. It is probable 
that von Fritsch met his death voluntarily in the face of the 
enemy. That there was no love lost between him and 
the Nazi chiefs is well known, especially after trumped 
up charges of immorality had been brought against him by 
Heydrich. But von Fritsch does not appear to have had 
much following among officers generally. 

In considering the relations between the armed forces 
and the Nazi party three points must be borne in mind. 
First, the forces recognise that they owe their existence and 
enlargement to Hitler. Secondly, they have been taught 
that in 1918 the collapse of the “home front” was largely 
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responsible for their defeat, and they look to the Nazi party 
to prevent such an occurrence on this occasion. Thirdly, 
the personal oath of allegiance to Hitler, sworn by German 
officers, weighs heavily even on those whose hearts are, or 
were, with the old tradition. For these reasons, a rift 
between the forces and Hitler is most unlikely, in spite of 
the dislike with which the senior officers may regard other 
members of the Nazi hierarchy. In other words, the 
military chiefs will turn against Hitler only. if they are 
convinced that the execution of his policy would result in 
a military catastrophe. 





AMERICA IN SUSPENSE 


I 


HE American people were, at the end of January, in an 

unhappy predicament. Their sympathies were all with 
Finland in its gallant struggle with the Soviet Union, and 
they had been cogently informed that a loan of $60,000,000 
by the American Government was the most essential assis- 
tance to the little republic’s struggle for survival. But along 
with their fervent sympathy was their fear of “involve- 
ment” in the European war. The dilemma which has been 
incipient in American policy for several years had thus 
come to a head. Could a nation so earnestly un-neutral in 
sentiment remain “un-involved”? Was the proposal for a 
Finnish loan the real beginning of the slippery slope toward 
participation in the grim events of Europe? 

The dilemma is apparently being resolved in traditional 
fashion: by compromise and by indirection. Instead of an 
outright loan which the Finnish Government could use for 
its most urgent needs, instead of the full sum of $60,000,000, 
the American Congress is making ready to increase the 
lending resources of the Export-Import Bank so that a 
total of $30,000,000 may now be advanced to Finland for 
“non-military” purposes. Instead of buying airplanes and 
high-octane airplane fuel and other necessities in the United 
States, Finland will have to engage in some hocus-pocus. 
Theoretically, it will apparently have to spend its credit for 
certain American surpluses, mostly agricultural. These will 
probably be sold in Europe—replacing other American 
exports, of course—and Finland can use the proceeds as 
it chooses, buying California-made planes and Texas 
petroleum. 
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This is not the place to examine in clinical fashion the 
psychological imperatives of American public opinion. We 
have, of course, long behaved in this roundabout and some- 
what absurd fashion. It is our way, perhaps, of “saving 
face”. Maybe there is some merit in it. Possibly it is less 
likely to draw the country into conflict to lend money by 
various transparent dodges than to advance it directly. 
But more realistic counsels would say that the best way to 
avoid ultimate “involvement” would be to give Finland 
every possible aid—and the same might be true of Britain 
and France as well, although we have not reached that 
point yet. 

Anyway, however awkwardly, the United States seems 
ready to do its duty toward Finland, it will probably have 
done so before this article sees type. The whole Finnish 
episode is most revealing of American public opinion and 
policy; it is probably one of the most important historical 
accidents or events of our time. Consider the situation last 
November. Then Congress had just passed the Neutrality 
Act. After an intense debate it had repealed the arms em- 
bargo and the way was open to essential shipments of war 
supplies to the Allies on a cash and carry basis. The wheels 
began to turn. The new law, strictly debarring American 
vessels from traffic with belligerents and from entering 
certain “combat areas”, was applied to the war between 
Germany and the Allies. Britain and France, through their 
purchasing agents and their important commercial con- 
nexions here, adjusted themselves to the new situation with 
a minimum of difficulty. The United States had entered 
a period of “managed neutrality” according to a precise 
pattern newly laid down in law. 

Then, within less than a month, Stalin decided to attack 
Finland. A “state of war” was announced by President 
Kallio of Finland and a very palpable, if undeclared, war 
broke out. To date, President Roosevelt has not “recog- 
nized” this war, as he was required to do in the Neutrality 
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Law upon which the ink of his signature was scarcely 
blotted. And no important segment of American opinion 
protested. The same people, the same Congress, which had 
demanded a rigid statute of neutral conduct accepted quite 
happily a line of conduct quite at variance with the statute. 
The law required the President to recognize conflicts even 
when undeclared: he ignored this one. He did it because 
the nation—which had wanted the law passed a month 
before—now wanted it disregarded. Scarcely anybody has 
bothered even to point out this state of affairs. 

Herbert Hoover, who had been sulking in distinctly iso- 
lationist tents for some time—and had fought the lifting of 
the arms embargo, declaring the European conflict to be 
simply the old struggle of power politics which Americans 
could well regard objectively—immediately became national 
chairman of the Finnish Relief Fund and outdid his ener- 
getic self in raising money for aid of the heroic Finns. Now 
few activities are more likely to break down neutrality, 
aloofness, and objectivity than the emotional appeals essen- 
tial to a relief fund. Mr. Hoover, no doubt, would challenge 
this. Perhaps he does not see the connexion between his 
activities for the Belgians in the last war and the ultimate 
preparation of American public opinion for participation 
in that conflict. Yet the nexus then, the nexus now, seems 
entirely valid. “Violated Belgium” then, “violated Fin- 
land” now, were the slogans of emotional un-neutrality. 

The Government itself officially plunged in. The debt 
payment made on December 15 by Finland—lone debtor 
nation to keep up service on its American obligations— 
was placed in a suspense account, ready for refunding. 
Certain war planes ordered for the United States itself were 
made available for Finnish purposes. A loan of $10,000,000 
was at once extended. Demands were made by the Repub- 
lican Opposition—the same people who had insisted upon 
glacial impartiality a few weeks ago—that relations with 
the Soviet Union be severed. Mr. Hoover himself, who 
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had previously declined to take over general European 
relief work, saw that he could remain aloof no longer. 
His Finnish Relief Committee has to date (January 26) 
raised just over $1,000,000 and is going strong. 

All the big drums of publicity are thumping for Finland. 
Committees are active in every city and state. Business- 
men and women, sportsmen, actors and actresses—every 
sort of group—are pleading the Finnish cause. In a word, 
it is the story of Belgium all over again. The war corre- 
spondents in newspapers and over the radio have been send- 
ing the most graphic sort of material from the frozen North, 
day in and day out. American susceptibilities could scarcely 
be under more intense attack. The few defenders of the 
Soviet Union who survived news of the Nazi alliance in 
August are now driven to cover, derided and scorned. 
Earl Browder, the chairman of the American Communist 
party, has been sentenced to four years in jail for making a 
false declaration on a passport several years ago. 

These are the principal consequences in the United States 
of the Russian attack on Finland. How vital it all may prove 
to be for the Allied cause! For while British and French 
propaganda in the United States had bogged down, while 
Americans continued—more or less—to maintain their de- 
sired aloofness toward the main war, they indulged in an 
emotional orgy over the Baltic sideshow. Of course, the 
contradiction in American thinking remains. Many, like 
Mr. Hoover, continue to ring the changes for Finland and 
pretend to objectivity toward the larger conflict between 
totalitarian aggression and the democratic ideal. But the 
contradiction has been rendered more insupportable than 
ever; the day of greater American participation in the 
struggle—if and when the need becomes acute—has become 
a great deal neazer. It is in this sense that the Soviet 
attack on Finland may be called one of the greatest historical 
“accidents” of our time. 
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II 


EANWHILE, Americans are awaiting with some of 
the same suspense that prevails in Europe the Hitler 
decision on an offensive. Admiration for British stability 
and patience has been growing, off and on, bounding ahead 
with the Graf Spee sinking, slipping backward with the Hore- 
Belisha affair. Americans ate always prone to believe the 
worst of British Conservatives—is it not a fact that Liberal 
or Leftist politics are always much more popular abroad 
than Conservatism?—and they are particularly wary of 
secrets and of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who has never been 
solidly appreciated here. When anybody points a finger of 
scorn and says: “Aha! The brass hats again!” Americans 
are usually willing to believe the worst, and so they reacted 
toward the Cabinet change in Britain. 

Yet the very qualities of persistence for which Conserva- 
tives are famous are the traits now coming to be admired by 
Americans in the conduct of the war. Even the disputes over 
the seizure of the mails and the delay of American shipping 
had not, in late January, particularly stirred the United 
States. Naturally, they did no good to the British cause, 
and explanations of the rather persuasive reasons for such 
interferences as usual made little impression, but, although 
Americans readily criticize what they regard as “British 
high-handedness”, they are prepared to admit that a war is 
in progress. The revelations of the volume of private ex- 
ports of money and supplies from the United States to 
Germany astonished most people. There had been no 
external signs of a well-organized pro-German movement 
here. Indeed, the German-American community is sharply 
divided into pro- and anti-Nazi groups, with refugees and 
anti-Nazis much the more vocal. The evidence now seems 
indisputable, however, that friends of Germany have been 
very busy. And the very Americans who are contributing 
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liberally to Finland are quite shocked at the aid for Germany 
that is thus exposed. 

The Government has been doing what it can to help 
uncover and handicap such activities. Fritz Kuhn, leader of 
the German-American Bund, is also languishing in jail, 
convicted of misuse of funds. A number of Irish and 
German—Americans, who under the influence of Father 
Charles E. Coughlin had formed a “Christian Front” which 
was really pro-Nazi, have also been arrested. Once more 
it is clear that we are in the emotional climate not of 1914 
but of 1917. 

President Roosevelt, as was emphasized in the last issue 
of THE Rounp Taste,* is constantly and alertly watching 
for an opportunity to launch a peace intervention. His 
Christmastide effort to work with the Vatican has borne no 
direct fruit, and it is recognized that the time is not now 
propitious. But Mr. Roosevelt remains as eager as ever to 
round out his historic career with a contribution to peace. 
Time draws short, too, for this is an election year and the 
President’s authority may not be undiminished for long. 
Yet the President does not wish to have anything to do with 
a peace that will reward aggression, and he will not offer to 
mediate until he knows in advance that his offer will be 
acceptable. Since American relations with Germany have 
been strained for years, the Vatican approach was for the 
purpose of utilizing a back door into Central Europe. The 
Church, the President realizes, has channels which reach 
across frontiers and may occasionally be most serviceable 
for mediatory purposes. Yet he, like other informed 
persons, knows that more grim drama must unroll in Europe 
before a peace based on freedom can be negotiated. 

At the turn of the year, Mr. Roosevelt urgently sent out 
feelers for peace—nothing happened. Before the possible 
spring offensive, he may be expected to repeat his initiative 
even more definitely. After that, events will, of course, 

* No. 117, December 1939, p. 131. 
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govern his efforts. But it cannot be over-emphasized that the 
White House is today all eyes and ears, watching for oppor- 
tunity, talking over the bases of peace, preparing American 
public opinion for its contribution and seeking the chance 
for Mr. Roosevelt to use his leadership, his resource, his 


energy toward the solution of the greatest problem of the 
times. 


Til 


YNCHRONOUSLY, the trade treaty with Japan 

expired and the United States turned from words to 
acts in making its influence felt on the Far East. The 
American Government, it can be confidently recorded, 
is prepared to exert sustained and increasing economic 
pressure upon Japan as a final means of regaining American 
civil and commercial rights in China. While the immediate 
purpose is to rectify the American position in Asia, the 
broader effect may, of course, be to alter the whole Far 
Eastern situation. For the first time since Japan began its 
systematic invasion of the Asiatic mainland in 1931, the 
United States has put itself in a position where it can take 
swift and perhaps decisive measures to bring home to Tokyo 
the consequences of wholesale violation of the Nine Power 
Treaty and forceful suppression of American commercial 
interests. 

Armed with the means of economic retaliation, the 
American Government resisted every effort of Japan to 
work out a modus vivendi and maintained an ominous silence. 
It can now make its future relations with Japan correspond 
to Japan’s treatment of American interests throughout the 
Far East. With this development, relations between the two 
countries have obviously entered a critical stage. For once 
the tables are turned, and the United States is utilizing a 
moment of European crisis—when Japan cannot be sure of 
any help at all from its erstwhile or potential allies—to 
bring pressure of its own. 
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It is the view in Washington that the decision to hold 
Japanese-American trade relations entirely in suspense is the 
most important external action in our Pacific policy since 
Japan undertook to close Asia to the rest of the world. Now 
the United States can withhold decisive war materials 
believed to be essential to Japan’s continuance of the war in 
China; it would have to curtail its own exports in the process 
but it can also curb some of its imports. Conversely, it 
could bestow on Japan sufficient economic rewards to 
make worth while a fair adjustment in China. The United 
States is ready to retaliate or to co-operate—just as Japan 
chooses—and severe heart-searchings in Tokyo must be 
underway. 

The United States has been supplying Japan in inordinate 
degree with the sinews of war. This country sends Japan 
34 per cent. of its total imports and takes from 16 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. of all its exports. Japan has been importing 
40 per cent. of its raw cotton from the United States, 40 per 
cent. of its metals, 70 per cent. of its scrap iron, 95 per cent. 
of its automobiles and parts, 65 per cent. of its petroleum 
and products, and 4o per cent. of its wood pulp. While 
precise information is lacking, it is felt in Washington that 
the strain and depletion of the still inconclusive war with 
China are showing their effects on Japan, and that its indus- 
trial structure cannot well stand continued sapping of its 
reserve strength. It is believed that Japan’s resources are at 
rock bottom, that its domestic economy is out of gear to an 
extent that a rupture of business relations with the United 
States may wield a decisive influence. In short, it is felt that 
the time has come to strike, that the United States has 
waited long enough, and without fear of effective retaliation 
it is possible to shape the course of events in East Asia. At 
the same time, of course, the American Navy continues to 
be strengthened, strategic fortifications in the Pacific are 
under construction, the Chinese are still putting on a good 
show and the Japanese encounter continuing difficulties in 
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setting up an amenable government in the areas they 
control. 

Specifically, now that the commercial treaty is out of the 
way, the United States can do the following things, and may 
have done some of them before these words reach readers : 
It can impose an extra 10 per cent. duty on all Japanese 
exports to the United States; it can invoke entirely new 
duties up to 50 per cent.; it can boycott all imports from 
Japan; it can pass special legislation to embargo exports to 
Japan; it can take intermediate steps such as the imposi- 
tion of countervailing duties calculated to counterbalance 
Japanese discriminations against American commerce in 
China; it can make things awkward in the daily operations 
of Japanese merchants and firms in the United States if it 
finds discrimination to exist in Asia. 

In short, the United States is now ready to do its share 
in penalizing and curbing aggression in that part of the 
world which has come to be considered its special interest. 
American public opinion has finally come around to sup- 
porting strong measures as long as they are in the economic 
sphere. An historic experiment, therefore, is now beginning. 
It is a grave moment. If Japan retaliates with force, the 
United States will have the choice of redoubling its econo- 
mic pressure or taking the forceful rebuff with patience, or 
of resorting to force itself. The last course now seems re- 
mote and unlikely. But in any case, a momentous dividing 
line was crossed on January 26, and the leaders of American 
foreign policy are pushing ahead into a serra incognita where 


their charts may or may not lead them to the high lands 
beyond. 


IV 


HERE is much of significance to say about internal 
economic conditions here. The war produced, indirectly 
at least, a stimulus along certain lines of manufacture and 
export and grievously depressed others. The net effect was 
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that the economic curve continued slowly to rise until 
January and then—as expected—flattened out. A plateau 
and probably a dip are now contemplated for several 
months, and then a resumption of slowly rising industrial 
production. Generally speaking, business morale is in pretty 
good shape, for an election year. In December the Federal 
Reserve Board’s adjusted index of industrial production 
stood at 128 compared with the previous all-time record of 
125 in 1929, and production throughout the last quarter 
equalled the highest quarter of 1929. Despite the industrial 
acceleration there are today 8,000,000 more Americans unem- 
ployed than there were ten years ago. At the end of 1929 
there were 47,000,000 persons engaged in gainful work in 
the United States, with about 1,000,000 unemployed. At 
the end of 1939, with industrial production higher, there 
were only 44,000,000 at work, with about 9,000,000 unem- 
ployed. The 9,000,000 unemployed workers would have 
had from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 added to them had not the 
average work week been reduced from 50 hours in 1929 to 
40 hours in 1939. 

Thus, even if industrial production is reaching higher 
levels, the nation’s great problem of unemployment remains. 
It is the gravest, grimmest epitaph to write on the Roosevelt 
Administration. Eight years of effort, and the nation is 
coming out just where it went in—or so it may seem to many 
citizens. Actually, one may believe that but for the New 
Deal efforts, unemployment might have been much worse; 
it may also be added that, had the Administration combined 
with its progressive reform measures an equal zeal to retain 
and stimulate business co-operation, unemployment might 
be much less than it is today. Anyway, the nation expects 
greater progress than has been achieved, and while the un- 
employed and the under-privileged may still retain sufficient 
political power to re-elect a New Dealer, it would be to the 
obligato of an urgent demand for progress toward solution 
of what is, after all, the nation’s greatest internal problem. 
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And so one comes to domestic politics. Nineteen-forty 
has at last come, and the reckoning day for President Roose- 
velt. To this hour no man can say with certainty whether or 
not he intends to seek a third term—and probably this 
stricture includes Mr. Roosevelt himself. The President’s 
critics ‘are, as ever, much louder than his defenders. They 
have been saying for some time that “of course” it was out 
of the question and fantastic to suppose that he would seek 
a third term—that he could secure neither the nomination 
nor the election. This is wishful judgment. Nobody can yet 
rule out Mr. Roosevelt’s great popular hold on the rank- 
and-file voter, particularly if it were combined with his 
leadership in a tangible program for world peace. Thus 
today’s apparent political outlook may be upset altogether 
by the events of months ahead. But it is accurate to record 
that Mr. Roosevelt seems to lean more and more toward 
retirement, certainly if he could do so on the heels of a 
successful peace initiative. The decision must be made by 
June or July at the latest, when the nominating conventions 
meet. It may come earlier, of course. Washington corre- 
spondents sleep nowadays with one ear cocked toward a 
possible White House sensation. 

Latterly, the President’s favor for a successor seems to 
incline toward Cordell Hull. The Secretary of State occupies 
a unique place in public opinion. There is a good deal of 
popular criticism of his trade agreements program from 
various producing interests, but a rather general admiration 
for Secretary Hull himself. He stands higher in character- 
esteem than any other politician. He would probably be the 
Democrat most difficult for the Republicans to beat. His 
position is that of the compromise candidate—a member of 
the Roosevelt Cabinet who is nevertheless not altogether 
committed to continuing New Deal reforms in their 
present shape. Indeed, a good deal of re-shaping on the 
conservative side would be almost certain to result. But 
continuity of foreign policy would be guaranteed, and 
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failing a decisive turn in world affairs that is almost a 
necessity. 

The Republicans, playing politics according to the rule 
that “the way to oppose is to oppose”, will almost be forced 
to include an attack on Roosevelt foreign policies in their 
campaign. If the Administration leans still farther toward 
the interventionist line, such attacks might evoke consider- 
able popular support. For it must not be forgotten that 
American isolationist sentiments are deep-seated and fervent, 
growing out of disillusionment toward Europe’s wats, 
despair for the future, and concentration on doing better in 
the New World. Indeed, a failing diplomatic gamble by 
the Administration in either Europe or the Far East would 
almost certainly throw the election to the Republicans and 
result in a deep isolationist reaction. 

The leading Republican candidates are the same three— 
Senators Taft and Vandenberg, and Thomas E. Dewey, the 
youthful prosecuting attorney in New York. Mr. Dewey, 
so to speak, is the Anthony Eden of American politics. He 
is 37, he is very suave and dexterous, his public techniques 
are expert. But he does not evoke quite the necessary con- 
fidence, he has not had quite enough experience. He may 
nevertheless be the Republican nominee because his is a 
fresh face, the Republicans are ready for a youth movement, 
and neither Senator Vandenberg nor Senator Taft has the 
Dewey energy and impact. Mr. Dewey’s foreign policy, 
unless driven too far into an isolationist mold by the exi- 
gencies of the campaign, might follow Stimsonian lines. In 
that case, continuity would be preserved. But one cannot 
count on so much good luck, and the Republicans may not 
be able to avoid the lure of attacking President Roosevelt’s 
peace motives if these have meantime been unfruitful. In 
that case, with foreign policies a major campaign battle- 
ground, isolationist reaction would almost certainly result. 

Yet the campaign is some months ahead. In summary, 
three significant facts are to be recalled: 
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By virtue of the emotional drive here on behalf of Fin- 
land, American aloofness has been driven farther into its 
anomalous background, but remaiis as a deep-seated urge. 
The practical difficulty of remaining emotionally partisan 
and physically uninvolved increases in intensity. 

A vital experiment has begun in the Pacific: American 
pressure is bearing down on Japan, and its effects may well 
have their reaction on Europe. 

President Roosevelt waits poised in the White House for 
an opportunity to intervene as a peacemaker. 

These are the things to watch in America. 


United States of America, 
January 26, 1940. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


TI. MARKING TIME 


OR half a year Great Britain has been engaged in her 
second great war with Germany, yet there is still no- 
thing to report on the Western Front. The Navy and the 
Mercantile Marine have so far borne the brunt of the fight- 
ing; but, since victories like La Plate cannot be won every 
day, the record of it is too repetitive and intermittent to 
excite public interest as firmly as did the long land-battles 
of the last war. The same is true of the sporadic air fighting. 
For several weeks now, indeed, attention, in fact, has 
been mainly directed towards the war in Finland, where the 
magnificent defence put up by the Finns against Russia’s 
aggression has aroused the wholehearted and sympathetic 
admiration of the people of this country. The question as 
to what practical help should be given to Finland is the sub- 
ject of much discussion. At first the public had to be con- 
tent with the despatch of small supplies of material and 
aircraft, and with Lord Halifax’s assurance that our help would 
be real. But on February 14 it was announced that licences 
had been granted to British subjects to enlist in the Finnish 
forces and to the recruiting organisation set up in London. 
The absence of military news and the absence of air raids 
on land have had two effects on public opinion. One has been 
to engender a “get back to normal” plea among a certain 
section of the people. It is argued by these that precautions, 
such as evacuation and the black-out, have been doubly 
unjustified, first, because the air raids have not happened 
and, secondly, because in any case the prevention is worse 
than the cure. The deaths from road accidents in the first 
four months of war numbered 4,133, of which the greater 
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part occurred after dark. This total, it is pointed out, is 
bigger than the total losses in the three fighting services in 
the same period. Moreover, evacuation has largely broken 
down. Of the 260,276 accompanied children and the 166,206 
mothers evacuated last September, 223,381 and 145,681 
respectively had returned to their homes by the end of 
January. Of the 734,883 schoolchildren, as many as 315,192 
had gone back, and these, together with those who never 
went, are said to be growing up undisciplined and unschooled. 

The Government has wisely rejected the facile solution 
to the black-out problems of permitting more light, which 
in the opinion of the Royal Air Force, on whom the 
responsibility for defending the country from raiders 
primarily lies, is already as bright as safety can allow. A 
certain amount of shop lighting and a glimmer of street 
lighting are now permitted; a safety-first campaign directed 
at all road users has been inaugurated; and a speed limit of 
20 m.p.h. has been imposed in built-up areas after dark; but 
a general relaxation of the black-out precautions has been 
rejected. Similarly, the Government has not agreed with 
the suggestions that evacuation is unnecessary. Both Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir John Anderson have affirmed their 
belief that the danger from air raids is as imminent as ever, 
and have endorsed it by continuing the policy of evacuating 
civil servants from London. Sir John Anderson has also 
declared that all firms which can carry on equally efficiently 
out of London should stay in safety. But the problem of the 
children remains. In some reception areas suitable premises 
have been found or the shift system with local schools is 
working satisfactorily; and in February the President of the 
Board of Education announced that by April compulsory 
school attendance in evacuation areas is to be restored. But 
even then instruction in many cases will be only on a half- 
time and makeshift basis, and it cannot be denied that 
education and the school medical services have received a 
serious setback. 
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The other, and larger, section of public opinion has 
concentrated its criticism on the Government’s conduct of 
the war, especially in the economic field. This section, un- 
like the other, fully realises the sacrifices a totalitarian war 
must inflict on the civil population. It does not call for a 
return to normal; indeed, it emphasises that the first six 
months of war have been for the public at home hardly 
more like war than the last six months of peace, and that 
this means that the country’s resources are being only 
partially employed for war purposes. 


Il, GOVERNMENT CHANGES 


O public opinion as a whole there came a big political 

sensation. On January 6 it was announced that Mr. 
Hore-Belisha had been asked by the Prime Minister to 
resign the Secretaryship of War. /Since Mr. Hore-Belisha 
had during his tenure of the office been responsible for the 
big expansion in the Army, for its reorganisation on a 
democratic basis, for the introduction of new and younger 


blood to the General Staff and for the improvement in the 
conditions of the rank and file, his abrupt departure caused 
consternation and promoted much speculation as to the 
reason. Nor was reassurance entirely forthcoming from the 
statements made by Mr. Hore-Belisha and the Prime 
Minister when Parliament reassembled. Mr. Chamberlain 
emphasised to the House that the change at the War Office 
did not imply any change in policy and added that the 
reforms in the Army system were approved by the Cabinet 
which consequently shared the responsibility for them. He 
also denied that there had been any friction between the 
Secretary for War and the Army Council or that he had 
been compelled to choose between keeping Mr. Hore- 
Belisha and certain highly placed officers who had threatened 
to resign. But beyond these denials Mr. Chamberlain gave 
no reason for the change, except to say that he had become 
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aware of difficulties “arising out of the very great qualities” 
of Mr. Hore-Belisha, which made it desirable that it should 
be made. This was not regarded as a satisfactory statement, 
yet the Opposition leaders did not press the matter further. 
Both Mr. Attlee and Sir Archibald Sinclair unquestioningly 
accepted the Prime Minister’s assurance that there had been no 
intrigue on the part of the military chiefs and said that the 
House would have fought such an intrigue with all its 
power—Mr. Attlee, in fact, made the point that the pressure 
in support of Mr. Hore-Belisha, brought to bear in certain 
newspapers, was as objectionable as any military pressure. 
Both, too, emphasised that the reforms in the Army were the 
fruit of public opinion acting through the House of Com- 
mons and that the credit for them was not Mr. Hore- 
Belisha’s alone. Yet though their attitude probably dis- 
pelled any lingering suspicions of a “brass-hat” intrigue, the 
public was still left without enlightenment and was, there- 
fore, forced to the conclusion that the only explanation was 
that covered by the vague phrase, incompatibility of tem- 
perament. Whether it was an adequate reason for depriving 
the country of the energy, courage and dynamic character 
of Mr. Hore-Belisha is open to question. 

His place at the War Office, and therefore in the War 
Cabinet, was taken by Mr. Oliver Stanley who had previously 
been Minister of Transport, Minister of Labour, President 
of the Board of Education and President of the Board of 
Trade. In none of these offices had he shown the drive 
and initiative of the man whose place he was now filling; 
but the fact that at an early age he had already held four 
important offices of state provides some basis for the general 
belief that he is an able administrator, popular both with 
his colleagues in the Cabinet and with his Departments. 

Mr. Chamberlain did not take the opportunity of Mr. 
Hore-Belisha’s resignation to have a general reshuffle and 
reorganisation of his Cabinet, but other ministerial changes 
were made. Mr. Stanley’s place at the Board of Trade was 
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offered to, and not unnaturally refused by, the outgoing War 
Minister, who explained his reasons for the refusal by saying 
that he could not feel the assurance that the considerations 
which had persuaded the Prime Minister to make the change 
would allow of his energetic discharge, in the national 
interest, of the other office. It was taken by Sir Andrew 
Duncan, a prominent industrialist, noted chiefly for his 
chairmanship of the Central Electricity Board, who had 
also been chairman of the Iron and Steel Federation and 
the Ministry of Supply’s Controller of iron and steel. 

The other interesting appointment was that of Sir John 
Reith, who succeeded Lord Macmillan as Minister of In- 
formation. Though that unhappy Department has survived 
the drastic amputation it suffered in its infancy, and press 
attacks have largely abated, neither the public nor Parlia- 
ment has been convinced that as at present constituted it 
serves any useful purpose. No clear idea has been formu- 
lated as to what the Ministry should do, but it is taken for 
granted that Sir John Reith, if he has one, will put it into 
force. He is known to every one for his work in building 
up the British Broadcasting Corporation, and that institu- 
tion’s somewhat ignoble but necessary function of being 


all things to all men is, perhaps, not unlike the function of 
a Ministry of Information. 


II. THe War CABINET 


NE of the criticisms originally brought against Mr. 

Chamberlain’s War Cabinet was that it was too un- 
wieldy for its purpose and that its members should be freed 
from departmental responsibility. In recent weeks, with the 
growing criticism of the Government’s economic policy, 
attention has been focused on what seems to many an 
obvious gap in its composition; and the call has come for a 
Minister who would be specifically charged with all sides 
of the economic effort, who would decide between the 
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conflicting claims of, say, the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
and the Treasury, the Ministry of Food and the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the Ministry of Shipping and the Ministry of 
Supply. It has been pointed out that whereas the three 
Service Ministers and the Minister for the Co-ordination of 
Defence all have seats in the War Cabinet, none of the 
Ministries dealing with economic policy is represented ex- 
cept the Treasury in the person of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and that as the Treasury is merely concerned 
with one side of the country’s economy, which is often in 
conflict with the others, it is not politic that it should be 
thus favoured. 

In a Parliamentary answer Mr. Chamberlain has revealed 
the present organisation of the War Cabinet. It appears 
that the peace-time Committee of Imperial Defence is 
merged in the War Cabinet, as it was in the last war, and that 
its committees, together with other peace-time committees 
of the Cabinet and new committees set up since the outbreak 
of war, are now organised into five main groups—Military 
Operations and Intelligence, Home Policy, Civil Defence, 
Economic Policy and Priority Questions. Each group com- 
prises a main Ministerial Committee and a number of other 
committees. So far as economic policy is concerned, the 
Ministerial Committee is presided over by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and is attended by Lord Stamp, who is also 
chairman of the committee of the permanent heads of the 
Departments concerned with economic matters and head, 
too, of the economists’ committee which proffers advice 
to the Cabinet on all aspects of economic policy. 

The machinery for economic co-ordination is there. What 
is generally felt to be lacking is policy. In an important 
debate in the House of Commons on February 1, Mr. 
Herbert Morrison moved that “Recognising the vital 
necessity of planning to the best advantage the resources 
of the nation for the successful prosecution of the war and 
for meeting the requirements of the civil population, this 
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House is of opinion that there should be in the War Cabinet 
a Minister specially charged with this function”. The 
Government was able to defeat the motion and accepted its 
supporters’ amendment “recognising the value of the 
arrangements now in force for the co-ordination of our 
economic effort .. . and relying upon His -Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take any steps that might from time to time be 
required to strengthen still further the economic position 
of the country”. Yet it was generally felt that the Prime 
Minister’s reply to the Opposition’s motion was unsatis- 
factory. He defended his attitude by pointing out the 
obvious differences of opinion among his critics. He scored 
debating points by reducing to an absurdity the demand for 
co-ordination, which would make the proposed Minister a 
superman whose position would challenge his own. He 
gave a sop to one of the most specific complaints by 
announcing the setting up of an Export Council to organise 
export trade. (The Council is to be composed of leading 
business men, trade union leaders, representatives of the 
Treasury, the Ministry of Supply, the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare and the Foreign Office, and the ubiquitous Lord 
Stamp.) But Mr. Chamberlain could not defeat what was, in 
effect, the purpose of the debate—to voice the growing 
demand, not necessarily for this or that Minister or this or 
that machinery, but for policy. “Co-ordination”, said Mr. 
Morrison, “is no substitute for government, for decision, 
drive or direction.” 


IV. THe Economic Fronr 


HE different aspects of economic policy in war-time 
were described in detail in the last number of THE 
Rounp TaBie.* How far has the Government taken Great 
Britain along the road there outlined? So far as the pro- 
duction of arms and other military supplies are concerned, 


* No. 117, December 1939, p. 50. 
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some answer was given by the Ministry of Supply at the 
end of the year. The Ministry’s list of contractors was then 
Over 17,000; up to December 19 orders had been placed for 
£234 millions, while long-term contracts for the purchase 
of raw materials, which involved hundreds of millions of 
pounds per annum, had been concluded. The production 
of guns and shells was eight and ten times, respectively, 
higher than in the comparable period of the last war. But 
that Parliament was not altogether satisfied with the supply 
organisation of the country was shown by the Government’s 
consent to a secret debate on supply which was held in the 
House of Commons on December 13. Moreover, the un- 
employed on January 15 still numbered as much as 1,5 19,000. 
The rise of 157,000 on the month was largely due to seasonal 
causes, intensified by the severe weather; but even the 
December figure, which showed an improvement over 
November and October, was 130,000 higher than that for 
August. The fact that unemployment in the war industries 
has declined, and that the number of long-term unemployed 
actually decreased by 87,000 between August and December, 
should not be allowed to obscure the glaring example of 
waste provided by Great Britain’s idle man-power. 

Partly, of course, the contrast with the last war, when a 
shortage of labour was apparent almost immediately, is due 
to the orderly method of drawing off men for the services 
only when they can be trained and equipped and to the fact 
that many occupations are now reserved. So far no change 
has been made in the policy of calling up men by age- 
groups. In December the 20-22 group registered and in 
February the 20-23s. On New Year’s Day a Royal 
Proclamation extended the liability to military service to 
all men aged 19 to 27 inclusive who had not already 
registered; but the object of the Proclamation was merely 
to simplify procedure, so that in future it would only be 
necessary to specify registration dates for each age-group, 
instead of issuing a separate Proclamation each time, and 
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not to accelerate the rate of calling up. It cannot, therefore, 
be said that the country’s man-power is anything like fully 
mobilised, whether for military or for industrial purposes. 

With regard to trade, the Government points triumph- 
antly to the rise in exports from £23-1 millions in September 
and {24:6 millions in October to £37-4 millions in Novem- 
ber and £40:2 millions in December, when the figure was 
actually higher than in the corresponding month of 1938. 
As a reprisal for the indiscriminate mine-laying indulged 
in, Germany’s exports on the high seas have been seized 
from December 4, and an opportunity has therefore been 
given to Britain to take her place. Further, the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare has recognised the need for pre- 
empting in neutral countries, especially the Balkans; and 
agreements have been made with both Greece and Turkey 
to help them to find an outlet for their surplus products in 
Great Britain. But until the establishing of the Export 
Council in February there was no sign that the Government 
was fully conscious of the vital place of exports in war-time 
economic policy. 

The place of shipping has been underlined by the losses 
which the enemy has inflicted by mine, torpedo and bomb. 
Up to February 4 the total losses of British merchant ship- 
ping amounted to about 506,000 tons. The monthly total 
is decreasing, and the loss of ships in convoy is only about 
1 in 500; but the need for utilising the carrying capacity of 
the merchant fleet to its utmost is none the less great. The 
Ministry of Shipping, therefore, from February 1 requisi- 
tioned all ocean-going liners—the requisitioning of tramps 
for certain cargoes was already in operation; and about the 
same time it was also announced that the construction and 
repair of all merchant, as well as naval, vessels was to be 
centralised under the control of the Admiralty in order to 
use the country’s shipbuilding resources to the fullest 
advantage. 

Rationing is one of the chief means of conserving 
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shipping space and foreign exchange, as well as curtailing 
civilian consumption. After many hesitations and delays, 
rationing started in Great Britain on January 8, when 
4 ounces each of butter and bacon and 12 ounces of sugar 
became the weekly maximum amount allowed per head 
(the bacon ration being later doubled). The first step to- 
wards meat rationing was taken on January 15, when the 
Ministry of Food became the sole purchaser of domestic fat 
stock; and in February it was announced that from March 11 
the weekly consumption of butcher’s meat would be 
restricted to the equivalent of 15. 10d. per adult person and 
half that amount for children under six. Coupons will not 
at first have to be surrendered for meat eaten in catering 
establishments, but the latters’ supplies of meat are to be 
curtailed to 60 per cent. of their normal requirements. 

But the curtailment of civil consumption has not gone 
very far. The Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer have both stressed the necessity of further 
sacrifices from all in order to pay for the war, and Mr. 
Keynes’s plan for compulsory savings had, in view of its 
nature, a good reception. In the meantime, voluntary saving 
has had a chance to play its part. In November the first 
war borrowing started with a new issue of savings certifi- 
cates and the issue of 3 per cent. seven-year defence bonds 
specially devised to appeal to small incomes. Moreover, 
the conversion of the 4$ per cent. Conversion Loan 
1940-4 into 2 per cent. three- to five-year bonds was a 
welcome omen that further war borrowing would be on 
the cheap. 

Nevertheless, the danger of curtailing consumption 
through the most inequitable method of inflation remains 
ever present. The cost-of-living index number rose by 
10 points in September, 4 points in October, and another 
4 points in November, while on January 1 it was only one 
point higher at 174. These rises have been accompanied 
by demands for wage increases, or cost-of-living bonus 
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additions, which are industry-wide. According to the 
Ministry of Labour, wage increases in 1939 were at the rate 
of £47 millions per annum, of which by far the greater 
part took place in the war period. There is every sign that 
the trade unions realise that if wages automatically follow 
the rise in prices, prices themselves rise higher and their 
policy of demanding increases defeats its own object. But 
they mistrust the suggestion that increases should be given 
on a family allowance basis, suspecting that it is the thin 
end of a wedge which would ultimately tamper with their 
guardianship over basic wage rates unreferred to individual 
needs. A most important announcement, however, was 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the end of 
January. He stated that since December 1 the Government 
had been stabilising the price of food at a cost to the 
Exchequer of £1 million a week. Food has a large place in 
the cost-of-living index—which accounts for the virtual 
stability of the index in December—and if the Chancellot’s 
announcement means that the Government is beginning 


to formulate a comprehensive plan for stabilising the cost 
of living and wages, it will be generally approved. 


V. ANGLO-FRENCH CO-OPERATION 


HE question of wages is intimately linked up with 
Anglo-French co-operation, for in France there have 
been none of the general increases granted in Great Britain, 
and the difference in the sacrifices demanded of the working 
classes in the two countries is a potential cause of friction. 
In other respects, Anglo-French co-operation has made 
a big advance. As early as November 17 it was announced 
that measures had been adopted by the two Governments 
which, in the official wording, “will provide for the best use 
in the common interest of the resources of both countries 
in raw materials, means of production, tonnage etc. They 
will also provide for the equal distribution between them 
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of any limitations, should circumstances render necessary a 
reduction of the programmes of imports. The two countries 
will in future draw up their import programmes jointly and 
will avoid competition in purchases which they have to 
make abroad in carrying out those programmes”. To this 
agreement for the pooling of resources was added the 
monetary agreement of December 12. By it the franc— 
sterling rate is to be stabilised at 1764 francs to the pound 
until six months after peace is signed; and certain expenses 
are to be shared in the ratio of 3:2 for Britain and France 
respectively. All transactions between the French and 
British Empires are to be charged to a clearing account set 
up between the two countries, which will not be settled 
until, again, six months after the peace treaty. Where 
Government expenses have to be met in gold or foreign 
exchange, they will be charged to the reserves of the two 
countries in the same ratio of 3: 2. In addition, M. Dautry, 
French Minister of Armaments, visited England in January 
for consultations with Mr. Burgin, when an understanding 
was reached on the pooling of the manufacturing capacities 
of France and Britain—an understanding which embraced 
such practical details as the supply of machine tools to either 
country if it stood in need of them. 

The first six months of war have produced between the 
two countries a union far more complete than was ever 
achieved in twenty years of peace. 

Great Britain, 
February 1940. 





IRELAND’S WAR PROBLEMS 


J. FINANCIAL 


HE Irish State, like most other neutral countries in 

Europe, is beginning to feel the impact of war. Our 
first serious shock was an increase in taxation. On October 
19 Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly, the new Minister for Finance, 
speaking in the Dail, pointed out that, if the war continued 
for a long time, we should be obliged to face heavier expen- 
diture on falling revenue, and that already the current 
estimates for both revenue and expenditure had been upset. 
This warning was quickly followed on November 8 by a 
supplementary budget to enable the exchequer to carry on 
till the end of the present financial year. It provides that the 
deficit of approximately £1,620,000 due to causes arising out 
of the war shall be partially made good by a further increase 
of 1s. in the £ in income tax, taking effect from April 1940 
and raising the rate to 6s. 6d. in the £, a revision of surtax 
as from January 1, 1941, an increase in the rate of estate 
duty by one-tenth in case of estates exceeding £10,000 and 
one-fifth on estates exceeding £50,000, an increased tax on 
sugar and sugar products of 7s. per cwt., an increase of 
2s. 8d. per lb. on tobacco, an increase of 125, per barrel on 
beer, being a halfpenny per pint, and an increase of 10s. per 
gallon on spirits, being the equivalent of 2d. per glass. Mr. 
O’Kelly estimated that these increases would supply about 
£603,000 of the deficit. The balance of £1,017,000 would, 
he said, be dealt with as to £400,000 by economies in 
administration and by carrying forward the remainder into 
the next financial year. This budget was clearly planned to 
spread the burden arising from war conditions as equally 
as possible, and the Minister made it clear that the Govern- 
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ment would do everything in their power to prevent in- 
creases in wages, salaries, or profits at the expense of the 
community. Such increase, he said, would build up only an 
artificial price structure which would inevitably collapse 
at the end of the war, if not before, leaving behind wide- 
spread unemployment and depression. He also indicated 
that the Government would have to raise a loan to meet 
the extraordinary demands caused by the war. They fully 
realised, he said, that a State with our small population and 
limited resources could not successfully maintain the inviol- 
ability of its soil against a great Power armed with all the 
weapons of modern warfare. But we could make, and were 
bound to make, such preparations as would convince a 
potential aggressor that the military and political cost of 
overcoming our resistance would be greater than it would be 
wise to incur. Circumstances might arise in which our im- 
munity from attack would depend on the knowledge that we 
were ready and resolved to defend our country to the limits 
of our power. The debate which followed was neither 
constructive nor edifying. The Opposition led by Mr. 
Cosgrave and Mr. Norton, the leader of the Labour party, 
opposed all increases in taxation and criticised the Govern- 
ment severely for increasing the taxes on sugar and tobacco 
which, they said, would bear heavily on the poor, but they 
did not suggest any feasible alternatives. The truth is that 
in the circumstances the Government were bound to use the 
existing machinery of taxation and indeed might be criticised 
for not using it more drastically. 

During December the Government issued a loan of 
£7,000,000 in Exchequer Bonds redeemable in 1950-60 and 
bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent. The proceeds of 
this loan are to be applied towards the funding of the 
floating debt, payment for unemployment relief works, 
capital expenditure on defence equipment, and advances to 
the Local Loans Fund and the Electricity Supply Board for 
the Liffey water-power scheme. The loan was not fully 
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subscribed by the public, and it is understood that the 
Government and the underwriters, presumably the banks, 
had to take up about £3,000,000 of the issue. The Irish 
investing public is apparently not anxious, under existing 
conditions, to encourage the Government in any grandiose 
schemes for defence or public works. 


II. Economic 


N spite of this increased taxation the improvement in our 
economic position should enable us, if the political situa- 
tion remains stable, to weather the storm of war successfully. 
This improvement is due to the rise in agricultural prices and 
the consequent reduction of the adverse trade balance by 
some £1,000,000. It is reflected also in the increase of 
revenue, bank deposits and railway receipts, all good symp- 
toms of economic health. With the material reduction of the 
adverse trade balance and the prospect of establishing fresh 
credits as exports increase and imports diminish, there should 
be little difficulty in obtaining whatever short-term accom- 
modation may be necessary, by way of loan or otherwise, in 
order to meet war emergencies and finance a policy of wise 
spending on permanent improvements. Roads, sewerage, 
water and housing schemes suggest themselves as obvious 
means of giving employment with profit to all concerned. 
Of course there are serious difficulties to be met and over- 
come, but none that need dismay us. The cost of living 
index, for instance, has already risen 19 points since war 
began, but, if the Government can prevent inflation, there is 
no reason why it should continue to rise. Industry is also 
largely dependent on imported supplies which in turn de- 
pend on the goodwill and necessities of our neighbour. So 
far the number of unemployed has increased by 8,250, but 
about half of this figure is due to seasonal rather than war 
conditions. Unemployment has also been relieved to some 
extent by the emigration to Great Britain of many skilled 
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artisans for whom war work is available. If our supplies of 
taw materials from overseas were severely limited or shut 
off, we should be faced with an impossible problem so far 
as industrial employment is concerned. In this connection 
the Irish workman is under a debt of gratitude to the forti- 
tude of British seamen of which he might well be reminded. 
It is understood that work on the projected oil refinery at 
Dublin, which was recently suspended owing to lack of 
capital, is to be resumed and that an American syndicate is pro- 
viding the necessary funds for its completion. This refinery, 
when completed, is expected to produce 36 million gallons of 
petrolayear. The licence to the promoters assures them of a 
profit of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary and 5 per cent. on the 
Preference shares. At the end of 21 years the Government 
have an option to take over the undertaking on agreed terms. 

The Government have also taken certain definite steps to 
improve the position of agriculture. In order to advise them 
on questions concerning agricultural production they have 
set up a special council of representatives from the county 
committees of agriculture and the leading agricultural 
organisations. On January ro it was announced that an 
agreement had been arrived at between the British and Irish 
Governments for the supply of Irish stock to Great Britain. 
The prices fixed under this agreement for cattle, sheep and 
pigs were substantially higher than current prices here and 
represent an increase of about 20 per cent. over pre-war 
prices. Prices will vary in future in accordance with demand, 
purchasing power, production, and feeding-stuff prices in 
Great Britain. The landing of fat cattle and sheep is re- 
stricted to certain ports. Irish pigs and bacon are to be paid 
for at the same price as British. The price of the sugar-beet 
crop has also been increased by ros. 6d. per ton for the 
coming season, and it is expected that as a result the area 
under cultivation will be increased from 25,000 to 70,000 
acres. The capacity of the four existing beet factories will 
in that event be fully taxed. 
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The farmers, however, have not improved their position 
by their recent foolish attempt to interfere with the milk sup- 
ply of Dublin. The Dublin milk producers, having entered 
into an alliance with the Farmers’ Federation, struck in Nov- 
ember for an increased price. The Farmers’ Federation there- 
upon enlarged the objects of the strike to include agricultural 
Aerating and a moratorium in respect of the land annuities, 
and proceeded to hold up the supply of cattle and vegetables 
as well as milk. During the strike several acts of violence 
took place, milk was spilt, lorries containing produce over- 
turned, and live stock diverted from the Dublin markets. 
The Government took drastic steps to deal with the situa- 
tion. Milk supplies were brought to Dublin from other 
parts of the country, and farmers accused of intimidation 
were sent for trial before the special Military Court estab- 
lished under the Offences against the State Act. Eventually 
the strike petered out without advantage to any one con- 
cerned. The farmers have ample opportunities of airing 
their grievances in a legitimate manner and such attempts to 
hold the public to ransom only recoil on themselves. If 
agriculture has suffered as a result of the present Govern- 
ment’s policy the farmers have only themselves to blame, 
for the Government could not retain office without the 
farmers’ support. Mr. McEntee, now Minister for Com- 
merce, in a recent speech at the Dublin Chamber of Com- 
merce, denounced the inefficiency of some of the small pro- 
tected industries which, he alleged, were battening on the 
consumer and particularly on the farming community for 
whom the other classes must now make a sacrifice. Com- 
plaint has also been made by the Opposition in the Dail that 
the flour millers are making excessive profits and that the 
recent increase in the wholesale price of household flour 
from 415. 6d. to 455. per sack cannot be justified. In fact this 
increase is almost entirely due to the increased cost of foreign 
wheat delivered at our ports which is the principal factor in 
determining the wholesale price. The truth is, as we are 
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beginning to realise, that we do not live in a vacuum and 
neutrality can only save us from some of the worst results of 
wat. The port of Cork, for instance, has suffered a serious 
loss of income owing to the fact that the ocean liners 
have ceased to call. The United States Lines’ boats, which 
were the last to leave, owing to President Roosevelt’s war 
zone proclamation, have been now diverted to Italy. Repre- 


sentations made by the Irish Minister at Washington have 
had no result. 


Ill. Poxrrrcan 


T is in the political sphere that there is most cause for 
anxiety. For the last twelve months the Irish Govern- 
ment have been faced with a renewal of the oft-repeated 
challenge to its authority by the illegal and secret organisa- 
tion known as the I.R.A. It reacted to this attack on its 
authority, as usual, only after repeated provocation and ina 
half-hearted manner. Although it was obvious from the first 
that the campaign of outrage in England, which began in 
February 1939, was being directed and supplied from this 
country, no official condemnation was uttered and no active 
steps taken towards its suppression until late in August. By 
then, most of those concerned in this sinister conspiracy had 
returned perforce to Ireland, and were no doubt preparing 
to continue their activities here. The Government pro- 
ceeded in September, after the outbreak of war, to arrest and 
intern 67 suspected persons under the special powers given 
them by the Offences against the State Act, 1939. In October 
a futile but daring attempt was made by some of these inter- 
nees to escape from Mountjoy Prison, Dublin, by means of 
high explosive. Shortly afterwards it became known that 
some of them had gone on hunger strike. On November 1 
the Government announced that, as arrest and detention, in 
accordance with the power conferred by Parliament, were 
the only means available for the maintenance of public order 
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and security, the prisoners on hunger strike would not be 
released. On November 9 Mr. De Valera, speaking with 
much emotion in the Dail, repeated, in reply to a question 
from Mr. Norton, the leader of the Labour party, that the 
prisoners, who were still on hunger strike and in imminent 
danger of death, would not be released. He revealed, how- 
ever, that one man who had been on hunger strike for 30 
days had been already released and that thereupon half a 
dozen others had also gone on hunger strike. But, although 
the decision made by the Government was apparently firm 
and final, the context of Mr. De Valera’s speech clearly 
showed that he was still reluctant to face a decisive 
conflict with the extremists. He declared that the Govern- 
ment did not want to see any Irishman die, that they did not 
want to be opposed to any group of Irishmen, and that they 
did not approach the consideration of this question in any 
spirit of vindictiveness. Complaining that the Government 
had been faced with the alternative of seeing men die whom 
they did not want to die or jeopardising the safety of the 
State, he said, “They have put us deliberately in that posi- 
tion”. Students of Mr. De Valera’s previous policy were not 
surprised to learn a week later that all the prisoners on 
hunger strike had been released. 

Encouraged by this success the extremist organisation 
proceeded to challenge the conduct and authority of the 
Government in the courts. After habeas corpus proceedings 
in the High Court Mr. Justice Gavan Duffy, who was in 
fact created a judge by the present Government, decided, on 
December 1, that the power to intern persons on suspicion 
without trial given the Government by the Offences against 
the State Act, 1939,* was fundamentally inconsistent with 
the rule of law contained in Article 40 of the Constitution 
which safeguards personal liberty, and ordered the release 
of Seumas Burke, one of the internees, on whose behalf the 

* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 115, June 1939, p. 593 and No. 
116, September 1939, p. 805. 
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application had been made. On the following day the 
Government released Burke and 54 other persons detained 
in custody under similar conditions. A few days later, on 
December 15, the Supreme Court decided that, following 
ptevious decisions, it had no jurisdiction to entertain an 
appeal from the habeas corpus order made by Mr. Justice 
Gavan Duffy. To understand the position created by this 
important decision it is necessary to recall past constitu- 
tional history. Article 6 of the original Irish Free State 
Constitution of 1922 made provision for the liberty of the 
subject and habeas corpus, except in regard to the acts of the 
military forces of the State during war or armed rebellion. - 
When Mr. Cosgrave was faced in 1931 with a similar chal- 
lenge by the I.R.A., he amended the Constitution by intro- 
ducing a new article known as 2A which gave the Govern- 
ment power, whenever they considered it expedient, to set 
up a military tribunal for the trial of political offences and 
also the power to arrest and intern suspected persons. The 
outcry against this amendment, led and fomented by Mr. 
De Valera and his party, was largely responsible for the 
subsequent defeat of Mr. Cosgrave’s Government. In 1936 
Mr. De Valera had himself reluctantly to use these special 
powers against the I.R.A. But, when the new Constitution 
was submitted to a plebiscite in 1937, although Article 6 of 
the old Constitution securing the liberty of the citizen against 
arrest without trial was substantially re-enacted in section 4 
of Article 40, Article 2A was omitted. Article 38, however, 
sought to make good this deficiency by providing that 
special courts might be established by law to deal with cases 
in which the ordinary courts were inadequate to secure the 
effective administration of justice and the preservation of 
public order. It will be observed that this new Article did 
not renew the powers given by Article 2a to arrest and 
intern persons on suspicion and without charge. It would 
therefore appear that Mr. Justice Gavan Duffy took the 
correct view of the law in holding that the power so to 
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intern, given by the Offences against the State Act, 1939, 
was ultra vires the Constitution. 

Instead of immediately introducing legislation to rectify 
the situation caused by this decision, as they apparently at 
first intended to do, the Government took no action, hop- 
ing, no doubt, with their usual optimism in such matters, 
that the I.R.A. would be content with their legal victory. 
They were not long left in this fool’s paradise. On the 
evening of December 23 a party of about 50 armed men 
raided the Magazine Fort in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
where large quantities of small arms ammunition are stored. 
Having first surprised by means of a ruse the military 
guard, who offered no effective resistance, they proceeded 
to remove in lorries 1,084,400 rounds of ammunition. This 
operation, carried out within 50 yards of a main road and 
about a quarter of a mile from a military barracks, lasted for 
neatly two hours. Whilst the raid on the magazine was in 
progress an attack was also made on the military policeman 
guarding the entrance to Island Bridge Barracks in the 
same locality where large quantities of rifles and machine 
guns are stored. This was fortunately unsuccessful and 
raised the alarm. Telephone calls to the Magazine Fort not 
being answered, as the line was cut, a military patrol was 
sent out to investigate and captured several of the raiders 
with revolvers in their possession. 

This truly alarming occurrence, which was virtually an 
act of rebellion, caused consternation and alarm throughout 
the country. It was clear that, if the ordinary regulations for 
the protection of such a post had been observed, the raiders 
could not have succeeded. The fact that the guard of the 
magazine apparently consisted of members of the Volunteer 
Force and not of regular soldiers increased the anxiety. This 
force, which was created by the present Government soon 
after they came into office as a political move, is largely com- 
posed of Mr. De Valera’s political followers. It was partly 
mobilised on the outbreak of war, but is by no means 
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properly trained or disciplined and cannot be compared with 
the Reserve Force which it unfortunately superseded. There 
is little doubt that, if the IL.R.A. had secured arms as well as 
ammunition, they would have attempted a military coup 
which, even if unsuccessful, would have had far-reaching 
consequences of the most serious kind. 

On December 27, four days after this daring exploit, the 
Government proceeded to take action. A military cordon 
was drawn round Dublin, several arrests were made, a wide 
search was made for the missing ammunition, and a reward 
of £1,000 offered for any information likely to lead to its 
recovery. As a result of these activities some of the lorries 
used in the raid were found and 975,530 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, being nine-tenths of the amount taken, were recovered, 
principally in the vicinity of Dublin. Sixty-six boxes were 
actually found by the Ulster police in County Armagh. 
Finally on January 3 the Dail was specially summoned to 
pass urgent legislation for the purpose of rectifying the 
position created by Mr. Justice Gavan Duffy’s decision. It 
then became clear that instead of seeking to amend the 
Constitution, which seemed to be the proper course to 
adopt, the Government proposed merely to amend the 
Emergency Powers Act, 1939, passed at the commence- 
ment of the war, by extending the powers of internment it 
contains to cover natural born Irish citizens, and also by 
repealing and re-enacting with some alterations that portion 
of the Offences against the State Act, 1939, which gives 
them power to intern Irish citizens in time of peace. Mr. 
Boland, the new Minister for Justice, when introducing the 
Bill, disclosed that an amount of correspondence had been 
found, most of which had reference to requisitions for 
ammunition, material for bomb-making, and explosives. He 
also revealed that during November the police had dis- 
covered, in a house at Killiney near Dublin, a complete 
laboratory for making explosives together with material 
similar to that used in the English explosive outrages. He 
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refused to discuss the details of the Phoenix Park raid or to 
apportion blame in connection with this occurrence, on the 
ground that it was the subject of a military inquiry and 
criminal proceedings, but he admitted that the Government 
had got a shock that would serve them for many a long year 
to come. He also expressed himself as being most perturbed 
at the financial support which the I.R.A. were receiving 
from America. He said that there were many cases where the 
Government knew that people were engaged in dangerous 
activities but could produce no legal evidence. Unless they 
had powers of internment on suspicion, these people could 
not be dealt with. The I.R.A. had, he said, decreased in 
numbers, but owing to the money they had received from 
America they had now more whole-time members. During 
the debate, Mr. McEntee made a candid and courageous 
speech in which he admitted that the Fianna Fail party were 
wrong when they opposed the granting of similar powers to 
Mr. Cosgrave’s Government in 1931. Mr. De Valera, how- 
ever, seemed to resent Mr. Justice Gavan Duffy’s decision 
and to suggest that it was perverse. Mr. Cosgrave, on be- 
half of the principal Opposition party, pointed out that Mr. 
De Valera was now reaping what he had sown, and moved 
to postpone consideration of the Bill until the Constitution 
had been amended, He charged the Government with hav- 
ing by their conduct sabotaged the army and paralysed the 
police force. Mr. Cosgrave’s proposal was refused by the 
Government, and Mr. De Valera made it clear that he would 
take no steps to amend the Constitution unless he was forced 
todo so. Like most parents he has a fond belief in the per- 
fection of his child. Mr. Cosgrave and his party, whilst not 
prepared to refuse the Government any powers they con- 
sidered desirable to deal with terrorism, were apparently 
very dubious as to whether those powers would be properly 
and firmly used. Mr. James Dillon, T.D., deputy leader of 
the Cosgrave party, speaking in the concluding debate on 
January 4, put the position in a nutshell when he asked Mr. 
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De Valera whether he was prepared to face the I.R.A. 
threat to popular government and to stake his career and, if 
needs be, his life to defend it. He added that, if he was 
afraid to do so, and if he would not get out and let others 
who were prepared to do so take his place, then he would 
betray the historic Irish nation. 

The answer to this pregnant question has now become the 
most serious Irish problem, nor, with past history in mind, can 
one have much hope that it will be answered in the affirmative. 
Mr. De Valera, speaking in the Senate on January 4, restated 
his policy with regard to those who refuse to accept the 
authority of the Irish Parliament. He again stressed the fact 
that no one had the right to speak for the people but their 
elected representatives, and he added, “‘No such body will 
be allowed to do so”. The Government, he said, had been 
patient, and more than patient, but a point must be reached 
when they cannot go further. On the evening of January 3, 
the same day that the Government introduced the special 
legislation in the Dail, a detective officer, John Roche, was 
shot in one of the principal streets of Cork, and subsequently 
died. Tomas MacCurtain, a prominent member of the local 
I.R.A. and a son of a former Lord Mayor of Cork who was 
murdered by police during the Anglo-Irish struggle, has 
been charged with the murder and returned for trial before 
the Military Tribunal. This case will probably give the 
Government ample opportunity of proving whether they 
intend to enforce the law. 

Other events support the view that there is a widespread 
conspiracy against the State. On December 29 the Belfast 
office of the Irish Press, Mr. De Valera’s party paper, was 
blown up by a bomb, apparently because of some reference 
it had made to a revolt of I.R.A. prisoners in Derry gaol. 
On the same day the Dublin police surprised and captured 
the operators of a wireless transmitting station used by the 
I.R.A. for propaganda purposes. A bomb was also thrown 
into a police station in Londonderry and a raid made on the 
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Cork Courthouse by armed men. Large numbers of arrests 
have been made throughout the country since the new 
legislation was passed. On January 9 the Council of State, 
which has purely advisory functions and consists of the 
chief officers of state and the Chairmen of both Houses of 
Parliament, was convened for the first time by the President, 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, for the purpose of considering whether 
the Bill to amend the Offences against the State Act should 
be referred by him to the Supreme Court under Article 26 of 
the Constitution for a decision as to whether it was repug- 
nant to the Constitution. Mr. Cosgrave, as an ex-Prime 
Minister, is an ex officio member of this body, but prior to the 
meeting the President, under the powers given him by 
Article 31 of the Constitution, appointed six additional 
members of the Council. Three of these were members of 
the Senate, namely Dr. Farnan, a supporter of the Govern- 
ment, Sir John Keane and Professor Michael Tierney, who 
represent independent opinion, and three members of the 
Dail, namely Mr. James Dillon and Mr. Richard Mulcahy 
who belong to Mr. Cosgrave’s party, and Mr. Norton, the 
leader of the Labour party. The Council decided to refer 
the Bill to the Supreme Court for their decision, and 
on February 9, after hearing legal argument, the Court 
decided by a majority that the Bill was not repugnant 
to the Constitution. It was thereupon signed by the 
President. 

The fact that Mr. Cosgrave did not attend the meeting of 
the Council indicates one of the reasons why a Coalition 
Government is impossible. There can be no doubt that the 
constant references to partition made by Mr. De Valera and 
other members of the Government have done much to 
encourage the I.R.A. in their activities. Instead of recog- 
nising and admitting that the only agreement now attain- 
able between Northern Ireland and the rest of the country 
is an agreement to differ, they attempt to placate their 
extremist followers by hinting at the possibility of stronger 
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measures than in fact they dream of taking or by repeating 
the old complaint of British interference. For instance, at 
the recent Ard Feis, or convention, of his party on December 
12 Mr. De Valera made the characteristic statement that he 
did not believe force was a solution of this problem, but that 
he did not say force, if it held out a prospect of success, 
should be eliminated. His Government also made repre- 
sentations to the British Government concerning the two 
men, Barnes and Richards (a/ias McCormick), sentenced to 
death for complicity in the Coventry bomb outrage, but 
the two men were duly executed at Birmingham on Feb- 
ruaty 7. During the trial Richards denied that he had made 
the bomb but admitted that he had had the powder used in 
making it. Barnes was also in custody on a charge of 
possessing explosives in London. Both men apparently 
repented before their execution and received the last rites 
of the Catholic Church. In spite of the proved facts many 
people in Ireland are, as the result of astute propaganda, 
convinced of their innocence; and after their deaths many 
Irish public bodies passed resolutions of sympathy with 
their relatives, and places of entertainment were forced to 
close down by I.R.A. threats. On the day previous to their 
execution further explosive outrages took place in several 
English post offices. It is certain that every attempt will be 
made to use the execution as a means of reviving anti- 
English feeling in Ireland and of intimidating the Irish 
Government from doing their duty. 

The necessity for presiding over the Ard Feis prevented 
Mr. De Valera from attending the special meeting of the 
League Assembly concerning Finland which he summoned 
on December 4 in his capacity as its President. There can be 
no doubt, however, about the intense indignation here at the 
Russian aggression. It is regrettable that Mr. De Valera’s 
voice was not heard in its condemnation at Geneva, but it is 
to be hoped that our Government will take some steps to 
succour and support this small people who are fighting for 
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all that we hold dear. The Irish Red Cross has sent Finland 
a subscription of £1,000. 

The Government are now engaged in organising a naval 
force of trawlers and motor torpedo boats for the ostensible 
purpose of safeguarding our neutrality, at a capital cost of 
£250,000, although it should be obvious that such a force 
would be quite inadequate to deal with submarines using our 
territorial waters. 

On January 29 Major-General Michael Brennan, Chief of 
Staff, retired from that position with the rank of Lieutenant- 
General and took up an important post in the civil service. 
He was replaced by Major-General Daniel McKenna, 
a native of Northern Ireland and a member of the Military 
Tribunal. General Brennan, who was one of the bravest 
Irish leaders during the Anglo-Irish struggle, has been 
Chief of Staff for eight years. The present Irish army is 
largely his creation and he can certainly claim to “have 
done the state some service”. His retirement has no relation 
to the Phoenix Park incident. 

In a Christmas message to America, broadcast on Decem- 
ber 26, Mr. De Valera urged that a conference of war 
leaders should be held to seek a settlement now rather than 
to wait until exhaustion had forced it to be made. He also 
suggested that Irish Americans should not lend financial 
support to the I.R.A. Many people think that these political 
broadcasts to America might well be discontinued as hardly 
necessary or dignified now that we are masters of our own 
destiny. Others feel that Mr. De Valera might practise at 
home what he preaches abroad by frankly recognising the 
opinions and even the prejudices of our separated Northern 
fellow countrymen and by dealing firmly with the pro- 
moters of anarchy in our midst. 


Ireland, 
February 1940. 
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IN INDIA 


I. A CHANGING CONTROVERSY 


HE Congress demand for a declaration of British war 

aims towards India continues to be a topic of con- 
troversy, although there are signs that the discussion is 
approaching an issue. While the position during the past 
three months has generally been described as one of stale- 
mate, it would be truer to say that it has been a period of 
political and constitutional education for all parties engaged 
in the controversy. The flair for silence, which the Viceroy 
shares with Mahatma Gandhi, is often erroneously inter- 
preted as an excuse for inaction, but a study of the Viceroy’s 
methods suggests that Lord Linlithgow is endowed with 
an instinctive shrewdness which enables him to gauge with 
accuracy between “a time to keep silence and a time to 
speak”. His statement of October 17, which was regarded 
in India as disappointing, contained within itself the seeds 
of a settlement; and since its publication Indian political 
commentators have had ample time to digest it, together 
with complementary statements and declarations which 
have been made in Parliament from time to time. 

Thus the controversy has undergone some important 
changes, and, while party relations are if anything less 
harmonious than they have been for years, the main con- 
stitutional question at issue between the British authorities 
and the Congress party has reached a position where, in the 
opinion of moderate elements, a solution is not impossible. 
The controversy has had the effect of imbuing Indian politics 
with a sense of reality, which has often been lacking in the 
past, and Congress has been made aware of the sharpness 
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of opinion held by opposing and less well organised groups. 
From the beginning the British authorities recognised 
that vital differences exist between Congress and other 
important political elements, but they have been strongly 
and unjustly condemned in the Nationalist press for raising 
issues which cannot honestly be ignored. Chief among 
these has been the communal problem, which, according 
to Congress, has been created by British policy and is used 
as an excuse for withholding further reforms. This parti- 
cular question is now far more clearly understood. Impor- 
tant Congress leaders, while emphasising that their party 
stands for national interests, no longer claim an exclusive 
authority to speak for India. They admit that in the last 
analysis Congress spokesmen represent primarily only those 
enrolled on the Congress registers. These leaders have 
also reiterated that under any Indian settlement of the 
constitutional question the rights and claims of minorities 
will be safeguarded, so long as they do not clash with 
legitimate national aspirations and are not solely imbued 
with communal thinking. 

The depth of communal feeling has rarely been more 
clearly shown than in the statement issued by Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, inviting Moslems 
to observe December 22 as a “day of deliverance” from 
Congress Provincial Governments. This came as a serious 
check to Congressmen, who had been hoping that pre- 
liminary talks between Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru would be resumed in an effort to reach agreement 
between the two communities. Mr. Jinnah’s appeal, coupled 
with his demand that a Royal Commission should be 
appointed to investigate the treatment of Moslems in 
Congress-governed Provinces, paralysed all efforts to 
secure a rapid settlement, as Pandit Nehru pointed out in 
correspondence that passed between the two leaders. 
Congress also faced difficulties from other quarters. The 
Hindu Mahasabha, at its annual meetings in Calcutta, took 
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Congress to task for its efforts to placate Moslem opinion in 
ways which the Mahasabha regarded as harmful to Hinduism 
as well as to national progress. Resentful at being dubbed 
communalists, the Mahasabha leaders pictured Hindu 
nationalism as compatible with Indian nationalism, con- 
tending that all races, creeds, and communities should have 
equal political opportunity. Nevertheless, Moslems regard 
the Mahasabha with even greater suspicion than Congress, 
claiming that the Mahasabha represents Hindu political 
intentions more openly. Thus the interactions between 
Congress, the Moslem League, and the Mahasabha emphasise 
the difficulties underlying communal relations; but in their 
treatment of political and constitutional questions it is the 
League and the Mahasabha which lay emphasis on communal 
factors rather than Congress, which seeks to eliminate them. 


Il. THe ConGress SOLUTION 


HE political and constitutional theorist has much sym- 

pathy with the Congress case. As the focusing agency 
for nationalism Congress has striven for years to secure a 
new constitutional status for the country, and, although the 
party is primarily Hindu in composition, it views Indian 
problems through nationalist eyes. Congress harbours 
within itself groups holding widely diverse political views, 
but they find a common platform in the constitutional 
question and the method of its solution. Under Congress 
direction Indians have attained a greater measure of political 
self-respect than has ever before been recorded in their 
history, and through Mahatma Gandhi the party has 
acquired international repute as a body striving for the 
political freedom of the country. But Congress is controlled 
by a group of political leaders who assume that their views 
must inevitably be regarded as the unanimous voice of the 
country, and their insistence on this policy has been largely 
responsible for the hostility they have faced from Moslems, 
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Parsis, the Scheduled Castes and the Princes, as well as 
from the Mahasabha and Liberals. Even this hostility does 
not obscure the fact that Congress has set its eyes upon a 
particular constitutional goal which India will ultimately 
attain, although impartial observers incline to the view that 
its attainment would be more rapid if Congress leaders 
would more frankly recognise some of the genuine diffi- 
culties which obstruct the path of advance and would colla- 
borate for their removal by practical means. Their hesitancy 
to do this is clearly due to a mistaken belief that the British 
Government is not sincere in its intentions towards India. 
Whatever may have been the case prior to 1919, political 
historians of the future will obviously emphasise that con- 
stitutional advance since that date has been swift and sub- 
stantial, even if the pace has now been slowed up by problems 
that cannot easily be solved. Congressmen themselves admit 
that the reforms of 1935 mark a notable advance, at least in 
the provincial sphere, and there is no doubt whatever that 
the scheme of federation, now temporarily abandoned, would 
have made the measure of advance even more obvious. 
The willingness of the British Government to reopen the 
federal question at the end of the war is proof of the gen- 
uineness of British intentions, since reopening the scheme 
inevitably implies its modification. 

In his declaration in October the Viceroy unhesitatingly 
stated that Dominion status was the goal for India, offered 
to associate Indian opinion with the prosecution of the 
war, and proposed the convening of an all-parties confer- 
ence after the war to review the scheme of federation. This 
policy was rejected by the Congress leaders. They claimed 
that nothing short of a declaration of independence would 
meet the case, and urged that the new constitution should 
be framed by Indians themselves by means of a constituent 
assembly. The idea of a constituent assembly has long 
been fostered in Congress, and shortly after the Viceroy’s 
declaration Mr. Gandhi disclosed that he had been con- 
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verted to the idea. In a characteristic statement he suggested 
that in the constituent assembly a solution might be found 
not only for the constitutional problem but for the communal 
problem as well. He would convene such an assembly on 
the basis of adult suffrage, give a separate vote to the Mos- 
lems, and, if required, reserve seats for every real minority 
according to its numerical strength. Discussing this, Mr. 
Gandhi said: 


The constituent assembly provides the easiest method of arriv- 
ing at a just solution of the communal problem. Today we are 
unable to say with mathematical precision who represents whom. 
Though the Congress is admittedly the oldest representative 
organization on the widest scale, it is open to political and semi- 
political organisations to question, as they do question, its over- 
whelmingly representative character. The Moslem League is 
undoubtedly the largest organisation representing Moslems, but 
several Moslem bodies, by no means insignificant, deny its claim 
to represent them. But the constituent assembly will represent all 
communities in their exact proportions. Except it there is no 
other way of doing full justice to rival claims. Without it there can 
be no finality to communal and other claims. 


Mr. Gandhi believes that a constituent assembly alone can 
produce a constitution indigenous to the country, truly and 
fully representing the will of the people. He hopes that the 
assembly will come into being as a result of an honourable 
settlement between Indians and the British people, and that 
the combined wisdom of the two countries will produce an 
assembly that will reflect fairly truly the best mind of India. 
He claims that the success of such an experiment depends 
upon the intention of British statesmen to part with power, 
without engaging India in a deadly unorganised civil war. 


Ill. THe ConstrruENt ASSEMBLY 


R. GANDHI’s endorsement of the project of a con- 
stituent assembly gave a new fillip to an old idea. 
The Congress Working Committee set it in the centre of 
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the whole constitutional question, and the Nationalist press 
began to urge it as a panacea for all political and constitu- 
tional ills. It was admitted in Congress statements that 
legitimate minorities would have their special rights fully 
safeguarded, presumably by prior arrangement, and that 
this agreement would induce collaboration between com- 
munities in determining the future constitution. Extremist 
opinion insisted that such an assembly should be composed 
only of Indians, and that the British Parliament would 
be obliged to accept the assembly’s findings. Moderate 
opinion, recognizing that Lord Zetland had declared that 
British obligations to India excluded the possibility of the 
British dissociating themselves from any future constitu- 
tion-making, favoured collaboration between the two 
countries, a policy which Mr. Gandhi had obviously had 
in mind. Others did not regard a constituent assembly as 
a promising idea. Such commentators asserted that a con- 
stituent assembly could not produce a practical solution 
which would be acceptable to Hindus, Moslems, the Indian 
States, and the British alike. It was held that, if Congress 
were the only element to be taken into consideration, there 
would not perhaps be so much difficulty to encounter, but, 
as was pointed out by a prominent Indian Liberal in the 
Twentieth Century, an Allahabad publication, the existence 
of other elements could not be ignored, either by the 
British or by Congress. 

The subsequent discussion was somewhat vague and 
loose, but on December 23 it was given logical form in the 
brilliant Convocation Address delivered by Sir Maurice 
Gwyer at Benares Hindu University.* While he reviewed 
the historic instances in which constituent assemblies have 
been convened and tested, his evident intention was to 
suggest a new approach to the Indian question. He pointed 
out that constituent assemblies which have sought to com- 
bine the securing of unity among diverse elements with the 

* The full text of the address is given on pp. 480-9 below. 
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writing of the constitution itself have not always had happy 
results, and he emphasised that the successful constitu- 
tions evolved in Canada, Australia and South Africa were 
in each case hammered out by a small number of dele- 
gates. He commended the study of these past assemblies to 
those whose natural and reasonable desire it was that an 
Indian constitution should receive an imprimatur from 
Indians themselves. One of the lessons to be learnt was 
that it is not the making of the constitution itself which 
necessarily produces agreement. Another was that no agree- 
ment of any kind is possible without personal contacts, and 
certainly is not to be achieved by a long-range artillery 
duel. The agreement for which he pleaded was not the 
facile arrangement which can always be secured by one party 
conceding all the claims of the other; not a mechanical com- 
promise, with an ambiguous formula which each party hopes 
to interpret to its own advantage; but a union of hearts 
—an agreement free from illusion, based on realities, 
and on mutual confidence and trust. On these founda- 
tions, he asserted, and on no others can great states be 
built. 

Coming from the Chief Justice of India the Benares 
address was regarded as one of the most important contri- 
butions that had been made to the controversy. Although 
Congressmen continued to plead for the kind of constituent 
assembly they have always had in mind, it was clear that 
Sit Maurice Gwyer had given new direction to their think- 
ing. The address obviously appealed for greater forbear- 
ance on the part of all political elements for the sincere views 
of others, and implied that a settlement in India could not 
be achieved merely by an insistence on the particular 
opinions of particular groups. This had already been 
recognised by the moderate elements in the country, and 
even in Congress circles efforts were being made to find a 
solution along lines that would prove acceptable, not only 
to the parties in India but also as between India and Great 
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Britain. This was pertinently brought out by the Hindu, 
of Madras, which made a definite effort to find a practical 
solution along lines that recognised British interests in 
India. Dealing with the constituent assembly idea in a 
valuable leading article the Hindu wrote on December 1: 


What is required is that the British Government should declare 
forthwith that the objective of their Indian policy is the raising of 
India to a position of absolute equality, in status, functions and 
powers, with the free nations whose virtual independence is 
recognised by the Statute of Westminster. And they should 
couple this with the declaration that they accept the principle 
that India should be helped as soon as the war is over to frame a 
constitution for democratic swaraj by means of a constituent 
assembly so constituted as to ensure that safeguards for minority 
rights shall be such as shall satisfy the minorities concerned. These 
declarations should be followed up by the establishment of 
machinery which would help to hammer out an agreement be- 
tween Indian opinion on the one hand and Britain and the Indian 
States on the other, on such problems as the Indian States, defence, 
and also on such questions as the financial and commercial inter- 
ests of British nationals in India. Temporary adjustments in the 
Central Government for the duration of the war, designed to make 
it responsive if not “responsible” in the technical sense, would be a 
natural corollary to these developments. 


This statement by the Hindu was the most clear-cut 
attempt in the Indian-owned press to bring about a solution 
in a manner that fully recognised the interests and problems 
of all the parties concerned. It was regarded as reflecting 
the views of a substantial moderate element within the 
Congress ranks, and it suggested a possible outlet from the 
existing deadlock. It is true that the more extreme elements 
of the party, headed by Mr. Subash Chandra Bose, the leader 
of the forward bloc, have not abandoned their attitude of 
unconstructive criticism towards all Congress efforts for a 
solution; but in other quarters the proposals of the Hindu 
were widely recognised as a genuine effort to put an end 
to the political and constitutional impasse. 
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TV. THe Viceroy’s STATEMENT 


URING his winter tour Lord Linlithgow spoke at 

Calcutta, but decided that silence on the constitu- 
tional question best served a situation in which communal 
feelings were strong. On January 10, however, at the Orient 
Club in Bombay, he once more dealt fully with the Congress 
demand for a declaration. He deplored the political events 
which had resulted in the Congress-governed Provinces 
being administered under the emergency provisions of the 
Act of 1935, and regretted that preparations for the estab- 
lishment of federation had been suspended owing to the war. 
He expressed his belief that the scheme of federation en- 
visaged in the Act would have provided a solution for all 
the problems confronting the country, as it would have 
implied the inclusion of responsible Ministers in the Central 
Government, the association of the Indian States with British 
India, the representation of all the minorities along lines 
based on proposals by the minorities themselves. It meant, 
in fact, the unity of India. Turning to the new constitutional 
demand of Congress, the Viceroy made the most explicit 
statement that had so far come from the British side. He 
said that His Majesty’s Government had made it clear, both 
in London and Delhi, that the objective for India is full 
Dominion status, of the Statute of Westminster variety; 
that, so far as the intermediate period is concerned (and 
it is their desire to make that intermediate period as short 
as possible), they are ready to consider reopening discussion 
of the Act as soon as practicable after the war with the aid of 
Indian opinion; that they are prepared in the meantime, sub- 
ject to such local adjustments between the leaders of the 
great communities as may be necessary to ensure har- 
monious working, and as an immediate earnest of their 
intention, to expand the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General to include a small number of political leaders; and 
they are ready and anxious to give all the help they can 
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to overcome the difficulties confronting India to-day. The 
Viceroy added that there could be no question of the good 
faith and sincerity of His Majesty’s Government in the 
efforts they have made to deal with the constitutional future 
of India. 

The Viceroy drew attention to the difficulty faced by the 
British authorities in the strong and conflicting claims 
advanced by Indian bodies and interests to whose views 
the utmost attention must be paid. “Justice must be done 
[he said] as between the various parties, and His Majesty’s 
Government are determined to see justice done.” But he 
asked the various parties to consider whether they could 
not get together and reach some agreement between them- 
selves which would facilitate the task of the British authori- 
ties in dealing with the problem of constitutional advance. 
He ventured to emphasise the case for compromise, and 
insisted that as to the constitutional objective there was no 
dispute. He said he was ready to consider any practical 
suggestion that had general support, and he was personally 
ready to give every help he could. The British authorities 
were not blind to the practical difficulties involved in 
moving at one step from the existing constitutional position 
to that which is represented by Dominion status. But the 
offer of Dominion status was there, and he appealed to the 
leaders of the great political parties to co-operate in ending 
as eatly as possible a state of things which all who have 
faith in the virtue of constitutional progress must deplore. 


V. A New Moop? 


HE Viceroy’s speech reawakened hopes that a settlement 
would be reached. While extremist opinion asserted that 
nothing new had been said, moderate elements discerned 
a new mood in what had been stated afresh. The speech 
was welcomed as indicating a resolve to secure a settlement, 
and those who analysed it objectively regarded it as marking 
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an advance on previous British declarations, an admission 
which was made even by Mr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress 
President. The Hindu emphasised the point the Viceroy 
had made as to there being no dispute about the constitu- 
tional objective. But, the newspaper contended, for the 
present stalemate to be ended steps should immediately be 
taken to restore constitutional government in the Provinces. 
To the Hindu this meant an invitation to the Congress to 
accept responsibility for office “now that, on the Viceroy’s 
assurance, its objective has been conceded”. This opinion 
found much support in moderate circles, but it found no 
echo in the statement made by Mr. Prasad, who pointed 
out that, while the Viceroy had referred to Dominion 
status, Congress sought “ independence, pure and simple”. 
Mr. Prasad did not escape criticism for this attitude, and 
at least one paper of pro-Congress tendencies condemned 
it as irresponsible if it reflected the views of Congress. 
It is only on the extreme Left that the complete severance 
of the British connection is advocated. As to the Liberals 
and Moderates who have long asked for a clear and un- 
ambiguous statement on the country’s future, they were 
fully satisfied with the Viceroy’s reiteration of Dominion 
status as the goal. As the Leader of Allahabad remarked: 
“To those who remember how such an authoritative state- 
ment was sought to be evaded until almost the other day, 
it cannot but be highly satisfactory that no less a man than 
the King’s representative in India should make an un- 
qualified declaration in this behalf.” The Tribune of Lahore 
asserted that it was something for India to know definitely 
that she is not only to have full Dominion status, but to 
have it within the shortest practicable period. It was true 
that a gulf remained between the Viceroy’s declaration and 
the Congress demand for independence, but the Tribune 
believed that the gulf had been greatly narrowed. 

On the whole, then, the reaction to the Viceroy’s speech 
was not unfavourable, and hopes of an agreement were 
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greatly strengthened when Mr. Gandhi declared that it 
“seemed to contain the germs of a settlement honourable 
to both nations”. He had not lost faith in Great Britain, 
he added, and he believed in the Viceroy’s sincerity. But 
the Bombay speech contained some “undoubted snags” and 
seemed to need amplification. The natural result of his 
declaration was an invitation from the Viceroy to Mr. 
Gandhi to another conference with him. It took place on 
February 5 and lasted 24 hours. It was widely expected that, 
if this first talk proved inconclusive, it would be followed 
immediately by others; and there was general surprise and 
disappointment when a statement was issued to the effect 
that, though the conversation had been “very friendly”, 
it had reached no result and was not to be resumed for the 
time being. 


Mr. Gandhi [to quote the last paragraph] expressed his appre- 
ciation of the spirit in which these [the Viceroy’s] proposals were 
put forward, but made it clear that in his view they did not at 
this stage meet the full demand of the Congress party. He 
suggested, and the Viceroy agreed, that in the circumstances it 
would be preferable to defer for the present further discussions 
with the object of a solution of the difficulties which had arisen. 


So the “snags” have not been overcome; and speculation 
is rife as to what they are. Is it the older question of a 
constituent assembly or the newer question of indepen- 
dence? If the latter, it would be deplorable if the deadlock 
is to be perpetuated by disputes about the academic meaning 
of a word. The Dominions are independent sovereign 
States freely associated in allegiance to the Crown. More 
important, their independence is more real than that of 
several sovereign States outside the British Commonwealth. 

Meantime the difficulty of the minorities is no easier. 
Indeed, the controversy has buttressed Moslem opinion 
against the Hindus in a manner wholly new to Indian 
politics. There is a growing tendency for many Moslems 
to regard the present deadlock as satisfactory, solely 
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because the Congress Governments have ceased to func- 
tion; and there is an inclination for prominent Moslems 
to describe their community as a nation possessing equal 
rights with a Hindu nation which shares the same country. 
Congress spokesmen assert that, if the British authorities 
were to concede a declaration of independence, the Moslems, 
being no longer able to rely on British authority for the main- 
tenance of their rights, would turn to the majority community 
to seek agreement on their problems. The Moslems do not 
favour such a solution, but it is clear that they’ cannot 
indefinitely be vested with the power to veto legitimate 
constitutional advance, and it would seem that Moslem 
proposals for their future should be clearly stipulated, so 
that such advance may be possible. Some believe that this 
function should be assumed by the Viceroy—that he should 
convene a conference at which the specific claims of the 
various communities would be tabulated. 
Notwithstanding the prolonged nature of the controversy 
and the bitterness which it has engendered between com- 
munities, Indian opinion is still unanimous in support of 
Great Britain in connection with the war. The departure 
of Mr. Hore-Belisha from the British Cabinet created as 
much interest and speculation in India as it did in other 
parts of the Commonwealth. The Indian contribution to 
the war effort of the Allies has been greater than is appreci- 
ated outside the country. Indian troops are serving in 
France, Egypt, Aden and Singapore. Men are flocking to 
the colours in greater numbers than can be absorbed. 
Munitions from India are flowing to Great Britain and the 
Dominions, and war supplies of all kinds are keeping mills 
and factories working at full pressure to meet government 
orders under the direction of a Department of Supply. 
Money is pouring into a special fund supervised by the 
Viceroy. The Indian Princes have made lavish offers of 
men and material, and the rulers of ancient States all along 
the frontier have pledged their allegiance and offered their 
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resources. Arrangements have been made for the protec- 
tion of the seaboard. A Shipping Controller has been 
appointed, trading with the enemy is forbidden, and 
trading with neutral countries is supervised. The Indian 
Army is being rapidly expanded, and British officers are 
being recruited to fill vacancies as they are required. A 
National Registration scheme for European British subjects 
has been completed, and arrangements are in hand for 
compulsory service that will be mindful of the commercial 
and industrial requirements of the country. New units 
of the Indian Air Force are being created. In a wide variety 
of directions the vast resources of the country are being 
mobilised behind the Allied cause. The political con- 
troversy remains the one disturbing factor, but the general 
anxiety for its removal suggests that a solution will be 
reached that will enable India to support the Allies in ever- 
growing strength. 


India, 
February 1940. 





CANADA 


I. CANADIAN UNITY AND THE WAR 


KX in the last five years, the probability of a war involv- 
ing Great Britain gradually became a certainty, one 
of the serious anxieties of Canadians was, not whether we 
should win the coming struggle (for something more pro- 
found than any merely intellectual process made and still 
makes us confident of victory), but whether the tenuous 
bond of our national unity could stand the strain. 

Anxiety of course centred about the probable attitude of 
French-Canada. It was not regarded as unduly alarmist to 
believe that a decision by Canada to take an active part in 
European hostilities would involve the risk of something 
approaching civil war at home. It was morally certain that 
declaration of war by Great Britain would be followed al- 
most immediately by similar action at Ottawa; for, whatever 
one thought of the right to be neutral, every one knew that 
neutrality itself would be politically impossible. As for 
passive belligerency, that was mere dialectic. 

The war that began on September 3, 1939, has confounded 
many prophets. Some of the unexpected turns are full of 
incalculable menace, but in other respects it is the Cassan- 
dras who have been confounded. As far as Canada is con- 
cerned, there is good reason to believe that participation in 
a second European war is not going to produce that internal 
discord which many of us feared. 

The first weeks, certainly, were not without their danger 
signals. Opposition in Parliament was even weaker than 
had been anticipated; but at least one important French- 
Canadian society, and a number of municipal councils with 
an expansive view of their function, passed resolutions of 
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non-participation. There was an ominous rumbling in the 
French press against the military zeal of the Federal authori- 
ties. The Premier of Quebec was widely believed to have 
seen in these warnings the chance of sweeping victory for 
his extreme claims of provincial autonomy, and at this point 
the threat of disruption became a very real thing. It was 
dramatically silenced by the decisive defeat administered to 
Mr. Duplessis and his Union Nationale on October 25.* 

The election which shattered the autonomists and returned 
Mr. Godbout to power with 68 Liberal seats in a House of 
86 was interpreted far and wide as a pledge of unlimited 
co-operation in the war. There is serious danger in this view 
of what was undoubtedly a triumph for Canadian unity. 
A glance at the voting statistics furnishes a salutary correc- 
tive. The immense superiority of the Liberals in seats was 
won on only 53 per cent. of the votes cast; 47 per cent. of 
the voters were therefore in favour, either of Mr. Duplessis 
ot of Mr. Paul Gouin with his not less limited version of 
Quebec’s duty in the war. 

It has been argued that the vote was one against conscrip- 
tion rather than for participation. This isan over-statement, 
but the view which it expresses is at least as near the truth as 
that which sees in the Liberal victory carte blanche for any 
war policy that the Federal Government may see fit to adopt. 
The ballot, in so far as it was not a condemnation of the 
internal administration of the Duplessis régime, proves 
merely the willingness of Quebec to bear its share of a 
reasonable war effort, short always of compulsory military 
service. 

At the moment, then, the attitude of French-Canada is one 
of positive co-operation, not of active opposition. How is 
this attitude to be accounted for, and what is its bearing 
upon the question of national unity in Canada? 

The defeat administered by Germany to France and Great 
Britain in their suit for the favours of Russia has been a boon 

* THe Rounp Tasie, No. 117, December 1939, p. 187. 
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of the first magnitude from the point of view of Canadian 
solidarity. The Roman Catholic Church must always have 
looked askance at a war which found this country allied 
with Communism. Now, however, the democracies can be 
represented as the champions of Christianity pitted against 
those twin powers of darkness, Bolshevik atheism and Nazi 
paganism; and the fear that the clergy might throw its vast 
influence into the scale against French-Canadian recruitment 
has not been realised. It is not suggested that the generous 
enlistment of French-Canadians needed the positive blessing 
of the Church, but undoubtedly the fact that the patriotic 
impulse is not opposed by religious obstacles has counted 
and will count for much. 

The fact that war was declared by Canada, by the decision 
of the Canadian Parliament, and as a separate act dating a 
week later than Great Britain’s declaration, has also had its 
part in forming the attitude of French-Canadians. They 
were constantly reminded by their own leaders in the 
Quebec electoral campaign that Canada’s decision was the 
act of a democratically constituted legislature and govern- 
ment in which they had their full share of representation. 
The implication that Canada was neutral between September 
3 and 1o is still rejected by some strict constitutionalists, 
who can point to the fact that the War Measures Act was 
brought into operation on the 1st, and the law against trad- 
ing with the enemy on the 5th. Mr. Lapointe himself, who 
stands out now as the greatest living leader of French- 
Canada, has consistently argued that when Great Britain is 
at war Canada is necessarily a belligerent. But few Canadians, 
English or French, pay any attention to the finer legal 
mysteries; and the striking event was the bold, formal and 
separate declaration emanating from Ottawa. Nor did it 
pass unnoticed that the United States did not apply its 
embargo on munitions to Canada until September 10, thus 
apparently recognising our neutrality in the interval. 

Among English-Canadians also there are many who attach 
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high importance to this independent power of war and 
peace. The fact has come as something of a surprise to the 
French-Canadian that far from all of those who speak the 
other tongue are content to leave so momentous a decision 
to Downing Street, that numbers of them wish, like himself, 
to regard themselves as at war, not because England has 
decided to fight, but because their own Parliament has decided 
that this is a war in which Canada should take part on the 
merits. The discovery is forging a new bond of sympathy. 

If it warms the heart of the French-Canadian to know that 
les Anglais are not all arrayed against him when he puts 
Canada first, and to find an increasing number who think 
very much as he does, the converse is also true. One of the 
most fruitful producers of bitterness has been the tendency 
of English-Canadians to lump all the other race together as 
Church-ridden isolationists who would turn a deaf ear to 
any cause that transcended the boundaries of their province. 
The October election has pretty well demonstrated the folly 
of such generalisations and proved, if further proof were 
needed, the readiness of French-Canada to respond to a 
generous appeal. It has shown, too, that Laurentia, that 
Arcadian theocracy on the St. Lawrence, was never anything 
more than the sweet dream of a few visionaries. 

We now turn from Quebec to the Canadian picture as a 
whole. Apart from some Communist anti-war propaganda, 
not too negligible to attract criminal investigation and 
prosecution, organised opposition to the form and extent 
of Canada’s participation in the war has apparently been left 
to the Canadian Commonwealth Federation, a regularly con- 
stituted party in the Federal field exercising what remains of 
the constitutional right of criticism. In that party, whose 
strength lies chiefly in the Western provinces, French- 
Canadians have shown little interest, and their representation 
is small. The C.C.F, would limit Canada’s share in the war 
to economic assistance. It has become abundantly clear that 
co-operation so limited would have had no chance of satis- 
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fying the majority of Canadians, and the indications are that 
our third party will have to qualify its published position on 
the war if it isto maintain even its relatively small following. 

Thus far, then, the war has not proved the disruptive 
force that was feared. The question now being asked is 
whether the common determination to accept all the sacri- 
fices that victory may demand may not reveal the breadth and 
depth of the real interests that bind us together, and relegate 
permanently to a lower plane in the national life those 
differences which will continue to separate us. 

The answer to this question will depend on how the 
emergencies of the war are met. Since 1918, it has become 
almost a principle of religion with the French-Canadian 
that he shall not be subject to conscription for military 
service outside Canada. To win the October election, the 
Liberal party had to convince the Quebec electorate, not 
merely that it is unalterably opposed to any compulsion in 
this crucial matter, but that it is the best safeguard against 
such compulsion. To revoke that pledge without a clear 
and freely given mandate from Quebec would be to invite 
disaster. On the other hand, there is now good evidence 
that the voluntary contribution of French-Canada will keep 
pace with that of the other provinces. If the rest of the 
country observes in all contingencies a proper respect for 
the deep-seated convictions of the French minority which is 
on the way to becoming a majority, it may well be that this 
war, among other unexpected consequences, will make of 
Canada a truly united nation. Wars have been doing that for 
nations since the beginning of history, and the only reason 
why in spite of common sacrifice the great struggle of 1914- 
18 did not do it for Canada, but, instead, left a dividing 
soreness, was that its last months were bedevilled by a 
compulsory-service law which French-Canadians © have 
always regarded as imposed by trickery. Surely sufficient 
common sense will this time survive the hysteria of war to 
save us from that pitfall. 
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II. CANADA’s War EFFORT 


be Canadian people have now completed the process 
of readjusting their national life to a war régime and 
have accommodated their minds to the prospect of seeing 
the grim ordeal of another war against German aggression 
through to the bitter end, whatever the cost in precious 
lives and money may be. They are happily immune from 
the daily menace of devastating attack from the air and have 
consequently escaped the social upheaval and the varied 
inconveniences and discomforts which this threat has in- 
volved for a considerable proportion of the population of 
Britain. The great majority of them are still busy with their 
normal daily avocations and pursuits, but their hearts and 
minds are absorbed in the fateful struggle now raging in 
Europe; they read with avidity the messages cabled to the 
newspapers about the progress of the war and supplement 
the information thus supplied by listening not merely to the 
broadcasts sponsored by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, but also to the views distilled almost daily by a 
varied band of American commentators, who are almost 
uniformly sympathetic to the Allied cause and often throw 
fresh light upon points veiled in obscurity by the operations 
of the British censorship. There was at one time general 
complaint that the Government was pursuing a policy of 
unnecessary secrecy about its war activities, with the result 
that popular enthusiasm for the national effort was waning; 
but this situation has lately been improved by a series of 
broadcasts given by Ministers, in which they explained the 
work of their departments and their plans for the future, 
and Mr. Mackenzie King has also made a wise move in add- 
ing to his personal staff Mr. Leonard W. Brockington, K.C., 
of Winnipeg, lately Chairman of the C.B.C. He has been 
given officially the rdle of recorder of Canada’s war effort, 
but the Government intends to make free use of his gifts 
as a speaker and broadcaster, which are unmatched in Canada, 
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to keep the Canadian people thoroughly informed about its 
war policies and their aims and results. Accusations levelled 
by the Winnipeg Free Press that the C.B.C., since the war 
began, has lacked a coherent policy, and so fallen short of 
the useful rdle which it should have played in the education 
of public opinion, have considerable support, and a drastic 
reorganisation of this institution must come in the near 
future. 

A sober mood permeates the whole community, for there 
are already appearing at intervals in the press news of the 
death in action of young Canadian airmen, which brings 
home to thousands of Canadian households the realisation 
that days of real anxiety about the fate of some of their own 
members lie ahead. There is, however, general satisfaction 
that a measure of national unity, which was never attained 
for the prosecution of the last war, has been achieved for the 
present struggle. 

At Ottawa Ministers and their officials have been con- 
fronted by such a formidable list of new duties and problems 
arising from the war that they have been compelled to enlist 
the help of a large number of outside specialists drawn from 
the financial, business, and academic worlds; and even with 
this reinforcement late hours and night work are necessary 
in many departments. Inevitably the heaviest burden in 
connection with the war programme has fallen upon the 
Department of National Defence, in which confidence, once 
badly shaken, has been revived by the substitution of Mr. 
Norman Rogers as its chief in place of Mr. Ian Mackenzie. 
It still has numerous critics, but the impression prevails that, 
while it has made some mistakes and has been particularly 
unfortunate in its treatment of certain classes of soldiers’ 
dependants, allowance should be made for its difficulties and 
that it has on the whole acquitted itself with credit. 

There has been despatched overseas a first division which 
is now in training in Britain, and it has been supplemented 
by about 6,000 additional troops for the purpose of enabling 
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the division to pull its full weight in any army corps to 
which it may be assigned. There is already serving in 
France a squadron of the Royal Air Force which is composed 
solely of Canadians, and there has been organised for des- 
patch overseas another squadron of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force which will serve in the field with the First Canadian 
Division. Meanwhile the Government ordered after the 
new year the resumption of recruiting, which had been 
temporarily halted for all branches of the armed forces 
except the Air Force; and the units of the Second Division, 
which is in training in Canada, are now virtually up to 
strength; apparently, however, no decision has been reached 
as to whether it is to be sent overseas as a complete division 
or be maintained in reserve as a source for drafts to replace 
casualties. But the Government proposes to make its major 
contribution to the Allied war effort in the air. It has as- 
sumed the responsibility for the administration of the 
Commonwealth air-training scheme, of which Canada is to 
be the theatre, and it will be under the control of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, which will, however, have the advice 
and assistance of an advisory board nominated by the 
participating Governments. The agreement about the 
training scheme was only reached after long and hard bar- 
gaining at Ottawa; and although the scheme about which 
agreement was finally reached is considerably less ambitious 
in scale than the plan originally contemplated, it should, 
after it comes into full operation, contribute to the Allies 
between 8,000 and 10,000 fully trained pilots, observers, 
ait-gunners and wireless operators every year that the war 
lasts. For training purposes use will be made of some 40 
aerodromes owned by Trans-Canada Air Lines or municipa- 
lities ; and in addition 40 new aerodromes will be constructed 
in different sections of the Dominion on sites which have 
been carefully selected by experts and purchased. 

The construction of these new aerodromes and of addi- 
tions to the existing establishments will start in the early 
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spring, and the training schools for which some 200 instruc- 
tional experts will soon arrive from Britain and which will 
require a ground personnel, now being recruited, of about 
40,000 men, will be in operation by midsummer. Over 
4,000 planes will be needed for the schools and, while large 
orders for them are being placed in Britain and the United 
States, a substantial number will be given to Canadian air- 
craft companies. The Canadian Navy has been constantly 
and busily engaged in patrol and convoy work on the 
Atlantic coast and for its reinforcement the Government has 
embarked upon an extensive programme of naval construc- 
tion involving a total expenditure of about 17 million dollars, 
which will be allocated to the building of a variety of craft, 
ranging from small motor-boats to vessels of the “whale- 
catcher” type. 

The business of negotiating all contracts for munitions 
and war equipment has been delegated by the Government 
to the War Supply Board, which is headed by Mr. Wallace 
Campbell, the President of the Ford Company of Canada, 
and the blight of political patronage is being sternly sup- 
pressed. The Board, which is also acting as agent in the 
negotiation of contracts for the British and French Missions 
now in Canada, publishes every week a detailed list of the 
contracts which. it places, and their total value up to date 
is in excess of 100 million dollars. These orders have been 
well distributed through the Dominion and are giving a 
stimulus to numerous industries and decreasing unemploy- 
ment. There is still some disappointment at the paucity of 
orders placed by the British Mission, but the inactivity on the 
western front is now being accepted as a valid excuse for its 
comparative inaction. The Department of Agriculture is 
taking measures to increase the production of bacon and to 
ensure that next spring the farmers in their planting opera- 
tions will plan to secure as large a yield of vital crops as 
possible. 


There is abundant evidence of a widespread and ardent 
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desire to provide as far as possible for the constant welfare 
and comfort of the enlisted soldiers and their dependants. 
In this work a very effective lead has been given by the 
Canadian Red Cross Society, which has raised by a nation- 
wide campaign a fund of over four million dollars and 
organised its members for a variety of useful activities. Its 
work is being vigorously supplemented by such national 
organisations as the Imperial Order of the Daughters of the 
Empire, the Knights of Columbus, the Navy League, the 
Y.M.C.A., and the Salvation Army. Already more than 
200 groups composed of many thousands of people in every 
walk of life have been given authority under the War 
Charities Act (which was passed last session for the purpose 
of erecting safeguards against abuses of public generosity) 
to raise money for purposes connected with the war. Among 
the groups thus organised are associations of the women- 
folk of certain regiments, employees in large departmental 
stores, municipal employees, business men, service clubs, 
women’s institutes, art and drama leagues, and the ladies’ 
auxiliaries of many churches and branches of the Canadian 
Legion. Their diversified methods of raising funds include 
bazaars, dances, concerts, carnival and dramatic perfor- 
mances, and it is estimated that nearly two million dollars 
over and above the Red Cross Fund has been raised by these 
groups since the war began. So, apart from the men who 
have joined the army, a very large element of the population 
of Canada is actively participating in the war on the home 
front. 

The problem of financing the national war effort has been 
the preoccupation of Colonel Ralston, the Minister of 
Finance, and his officials, and they are fortunate in having the 
collaboration of the very able staff of the Bank of Canada, 
whose value as the keystone of the country’s financial struc- 
ture has been made clearer than before in the past few months. 
The avowed policy of the Government has been to raise at 
least half of the cost of the war for Canada by taxation, and 
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the additional levies, which were imposed at the special 
session held last September, will probably be increased in 
the forthcoming budget. But money has also to be raised by 
loans, and a start in this process was made in January when 
a public issue of 200 million dollars, bearing 3} per cent. 
interest, was over-subscribed by 60 per cent. in a few days. 
In addition 50 million dollars of 3 per cent. bonds maturing 
next March were offered for conversion. A special effort 
was made to get the loan as widely distributed as possible by 
giving a preference in the allotment to small subscribers, 
and it has been very successful. One interesting feature was 
the substantial number of subscriptions received from the 
Canadian branches of great American corporations, and 
there were subscriptions from groups of Japanese settled 
in British Columbia, who have also given freely to war 
charities. According to its present plans the Canadian 
Government during the first year of the war will spend 
roughly a million dollars per day on its war programme 
and, although the Federal revenues have been augmented 
by the increase of taxation, there will be a very heavy deficit 
at the end of the fiscal year and further loans will have to be 
placed before the end of 1940. 

For the Government’s policy of conserving the financial 
and economic resources of Canada in order to make possible 
their most effective contribution to the Allied cause, the 
chief instrument has been the system of the control of foreign 
exchange which was established last September under the 
aegis of the Bank of Canada and the supervision of a board 
of five members. The system is not popular with the bank- 
ing community, which naturally dislikes interference with 
its normal methods, and it is criticised in certain quarters on 
the ground that it has had the result of frightening Ameri- 
can capital away from Canada at a time when it was badly 
needed to finance industrial expansion, and that on balance 
Canada might have gained if foreign exchange had been 
allowed to find its own levels. In its initial stages the control 
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system operated with considerable friction and created a 
crop of grievances among the business community and there 
was also a certain amount of evasion. But the loop-holes 
for the latter have now been largely closed and some of the 
more serious grievances have been removed by modifications 
of the rules, particularly in regard to transactions about 
securities by non-residents of Canada. Furthermore, a de- 
centralisation of administration through the establishment 
of branch agencies in Montreal, Toronto, and Vancouver 
has met complaints about the embarrassing delays involved 
in the reference of every separate problem about exchange 
to Ottawa. The War Time Prices and Trade Board is 
functioning with creditable efficiency, and the controllers 
who supervise the bacon, fuel, woollen, leather and sugar 
industries are securing cordial co-operation from the leaders 
of these industries in their plans. Only in regard to bacon 
and wool has price-fixing been officially attempted. 

The eighteenth Federal Parliament of Canada reassembled 
on January 25 under the shadow of a controversy created 
by the action of the provincial legislature of Ontario in 
passing, a week previously, by the decisive majority of 44 to 
10, a vote of censure which condemned the inadequacy of 
the King Ministry’s war programme. The vote had been 
jointly sponsored by Mr. Hepburn, the Liberal Premier, who 
spiced charges of maladministration with contemptuous 
personal abuse of Mr. Mackenzie King and revealed that 
the concordat patched up last October between them had 
broken down, and by Colonel Drew, the Conservative 
leader. The majority had been composed of 24 Liberals and 
20 Conservatives, the minority of 9 Liberals and 1 Indepen- 
dent. The balance of the Liberals in attendance deliberately 
abstained. Obviously the Federal Government could not 
disregard such a challenge and Premier Mackenzie King 
explicitly stated that he would answer the charges made by 
his Ontarian critics in the House of Commons when it met. 
There was a general expectation that its session would be 
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brief, but few people outside the Cabinet were prepared for 
the intimation in the Speech from the Throne, which- was 
abnormally short, that the Ministry had decided that it must 
fortify its position by a fresh mandate through an immediate 
general election. 

When the Commons assembled after the Scal opening 
ceremony, Premier Mackenzie King proceeded in a carefully 
prepared speech to justify the urgent need for an immediate 
election. He declared that although it had been the intention 
of the Ministry to hold a short session before dissolution 
and fulfil a pledge given by Dr. Manion that no election 
would take place before another session, the situation had 
been changed by the vote of censure in the Ontario legisla- 
ture. That vote was obviously the prelude to a concerted 
campaign against the Government, which must free itself 
from such distractions from its war effort, accept the chal- 
lenge offered and take the verdict of the voters with as little 
delay as possible. Mr. Mackenzie King also agreed that it 
would be advisable to dispose of the election before serious 
fighting began on the western front, and that, if polling took 
place at an early date, the Canadian troops in Britain would 
be able to vote before they moved to France and the second 
division of the Canadian active service force could vote 
before it left Canada. 

When Mr. Mackenzie King at the close of his speech tried 
to adjourn the House, Dr. Manion, the Conservative leader, 
vehemently insisted upon being allowed to answer him, and 
employed all his quite considerable gifts of invective to 
castigate the Prime Minister for contemplating what he 
regarded as a pusillanimous and indefensible course of 
action, incompatible with the principles of democracy and 
the rights of Parliament. He declared that an immediate 
dissolution would make a mockery of Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
pledge to hold another session before an election, and 
accused Ministers of being afraid to face a parliamentary 
scrutiny of their war programme, and in particular of their 
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wart contracts, and of seeking to evade giving an account of 
their stewardship, which alone could enable the country 
to pronounce a satisfactory verdict upon it. He gave chapter 
and verse for some of their delinquences in connection with 
their war programme, attacked Mr. Rogers, the Minister of 
National Defence, and asserted that the Government by its 
coldness to British overtures had prevented a start being 
made with the Commonwealth air-training scheme in 1938 
and had lost Canada millions of dollars worth of war con- 
tracts. He closed with a prediction that the country would 
resent the trickery of the Ministry in attempting to secure 
a snap verdict at the polls before Parliament was allowed to 
turn the searchlight of publicity upon its errors and follies. 

Mr. Woodsworth, the C.C.F, leader, in a cooler and more 
reasoned speech, supported Dr. Manion’s main contentions, 
criticised various features of the Government’s war pro- 
gramme and bluntly told the Prime Minister that he was 
taking a strange course for one from whose lips phrases 
about “Parliament must decide” and “the rights of the 
people” had flowed so freely, and that he was about to 
betray some of the fundamental principles of democracy, 
for whose maintenance the Canadian people were being 
asked to make great sacrifices. Before the House adjourned 
for the dinner recess Mr. Mackenzie King informed it that 
the Cabinet would meet immediately to consider its line of 
action “in the light of the sort of discussion which had taken 
place”, and, when the members began to return to the 
Chamber at 8 p.m., they found that Parliament had been 
dissolved an hour previously. The session had lasted four 
hours—a record for brevity. 

The nominations will take place on March 11 and polling 
on March 26. Elaborate special arrangements are being 
made for the soldiers on active service to vote where they 
are stationed; the tabulation of the military vote and its 
allocation to the constituencies in which each soldier has 
normally resided will be a prolonged process, and the final 
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results will not be declared until eight days after polling 
ends. 

The state of confusion into which the public mind has 
been thrown by the unexpected dénouement at Ottawa is 
revealed by the comments of the press, which in many cases 
stray far from normal party lines. Prominent Conservative 
papers like the Montreal Gazette and the Montreal Star sup- 
port the Government’s action on the ground that prolonged 
parliamentary discussion of the Government’s policies would 
serve no good purpose and that the sooner the verdict of the 
voters is taken the better. But papers of a Liberal stripe like 
the Winnipeg Free Press and the Vancouver Sun, while prepared 
to support the Government in the election, deplore its 
tactics. There is, however, considerable popular endorse- 
ment of the verdict of the Ostawa Citizen (Independent), 
which declares that the most docile and subservient Par- 
liament in Canadian history deserved no better treatment 
than ignominious dismissal. The Ostawa Journal (Conserva- 
tive) does not go to the extreme lengths of the Toronto Tele- 
gram (Conservative) which brands the Ministry’s move as a 
“contemptible and despicable device” to escape criticism 
richly earned, but it holds that Mr. Mackenzie King’s tactics 
have made it impossible to have Ministerial policies dis- 
cussed in a reasonable manner and that he has made 
inevitable the injection of great bitterness into the campaign. 
There are, indeed, already signs that the Opposition groups 
will try to make the personality of Mr. Mackenzie King and 
his fitness for the leadership of the nation in war the domi- 
nant issue of the contest. The cry will be raised that a politi- 
cian too timorous to face a parliamentary investigation, 
which he had promised, of his Ministry’s record, is unfit to 
guide the country through a desperate war. In fact, what 
Mr. Mackenzie King has done is to provide the Opposition 
with an issue which they had previously lacked. But the 
Conservative party suffers a serious handicap in the lack of 
a group of leaders of first-rate calibre, and Dr. Manion has 
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sought to remove this disability by announcing that, if his 
party is returned, he will form a Cabinet composed of the 
best brains in the country without regard to party affilia- 
tions. To this the Liberals retort that the voters cannot 
be expected to elect a hypothetical Ministry of this kind 
without knowing the names of its prospective members. 

The Government will enter the campaign with enormous 
advantages, by far the most efficient political machine, ample 
campaign funds, the regained control of Quebec and the 
support of business interests normally conservative in their 
politics; and while it will lose seats to the Conservatives in 
Eastern Canada and to the C.C.F. in the West, it is difficult 
to visualise its defeat. Its greatest weakness will be in 
Ontario, where the active hostile intervention of the 
redoubtable Mr. Hepburn might cost it a substantial number 
of the 50 odd seats which it now holds in this province. 


Canada, 
January 1940. 


PostTscCRIPT. 


The Governor-General of Canada, Lord Tweedsmuir, 
more widely known as John Buchan, whose health had been 
unsatisfactory for some months past, was suddenly taken 
ill on February 6 and died on February 11. The news was 
received with deep regret by his countless friends and 
admirers throughout the English-speaking world. Ep. 
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I. PoxrricAL CHRONICLE 


URING the last three months the Menzies Govern- 
‘ment has steadily strengthened its hold on the country. 
It has made definite, though inevitably slow, progress in 
bringing the country to realise the implications of the war. 

In November a radical reorganisation of defence was 
begun. Each service was put under a separate Minister, and 
the Prime Minister himself took on the over-riding responsi- 
bility of harmonising their activities and those of the new 
Department of Supply, which had been separated from that 
of Defence not long before the war. A special War Cabinet, 
consisting essentially of these Ministers and the Treasurer, 
has been having protracted meetings—chiefly at Defence 
head-quarters in Melbourne—under Mr. Menzies. Addi- 
tional committees for the control of supplies and expendi- 
ture have been set up and the administration strengthened 
by the voluntary help of men of experience and ability 
from outside the service. 

The new plan of defence administration is now getting 
into its stride, and promises well. At the same time, a plan 
was adopted for co-ordinating the civil side of the war 
economy, which was almost equally necessary. The Minis- 
ters of the appropriate departments are to meet as an 
Economic Cabinet, also under Mr. Menzies—with the help 
of an eminent business man as Director of Economic Co- 
ordination. 

While the position of the Government has strengthened 
in the country, it has been subject to recurrent vicissitudes 
in Parliament. It is a minority Government. Its adherents 
number 27 out of 74 in the House of Representatives, 
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against Labour party 31 and Country party 16. It is also in 
a minority in the Senate. On the general policy towards 
the war there is no disagreement. Mr. Curtin has stated the 
Labour outlook in terms substantially identical with the 
Prime Minister’s—‘“‘self-government is at stake; the right of 
peoples are at stake; the hope for peace and decency on the 
eatth is at stake”—with only a reasonable additional em- 
phasis on the caution that we must not lose our liberty in 
fighting for it and on the necessity of treating labour fairly 
in comparison with money interests. In principle this in- 
volves no conflict with the Government, though in appli- 
cation there may be divergencies. 

The immediate practical point of difference is on the des- 
patch of forces overseas. Labour for the last year or so have 
committed themselves rather academically to a policy of 
isolation from European struggles, and have probably 
injured their political prospects by insistence on this point. 
Earlier this year, when trouble in the Pacific was thought a 
certain consequence of war in the West, the defence of 
Australia offered the fullest scope for the greatest possible 
Australian effort, and expeditionary forces were out of the 
question. The Government has now found it possible to 
undertake the despatch and maintenance of a division 
abroad. This has brought Labour into direct opposition on 
a wat measure. 

The Country party is committed to the support of the 
Government in prosecution of the war. At first it advocated 
a small mobile force, but later its zeal for training great num- 
bers of troops and sending them overseas became a source of 
embarrassment to the Government. 

A disagreement which came near to a defeat of the 
Government took place early in December over soldiers’ 
pay. Some of the Government’s own supporters were so 
unhappy and the Country party so critical that Labour 
seized the opportunity for a challenge. The Government 
could hardly face an election on this issue and compromised 
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on an additional 1s. of deferred pay, making 5s. current pay 
plus 2s. deferred pay to privates of the expeditionary force. 

A special force of 20,000 men has been raised voluntarily 
for service at home or abroad, as might be required. This 
has now been eat-marked for service abroad. The militia 
was temporarily reduced by enlistment in the expeditionary 
force and by releasing men in reserved occupations and 
those with family responsibilities, who had enlisted with 
the prospect of one month at most of continuous training, 
but it has now been brought up to a strength of 80,000 
by the compulsory enrolment of men who reached the age 
of 21 in 1939-40. Under the Defence Act of 1903 all men 
from 18 to 60 are liable to service in Australia in time of 
war, and the requisite numbers have been and will be 
maintained under this Act. 

The Navy has been carrying on in its traditional silence. 
Local naval construction is proceeding smoothly and new 
shipyards for coast defence craft have been brought into 
service. The chief interest has been in the air. The previous 
arrangement to send immediately six air squadrons to 
Europe has been cancelled by agreement in the interests of 
the Empire scheme of air training. The original scheme 
with concentration in Canada presented great difficulties to 
Australia. The revised plan is much more acceptable. A 
force of 10,400 pilots and 15,600 observers, wireless 
operators and air gunners will be trained, the majority 
fully in Australia, the remainder partly in Canada. Air- 
craft and instructors so far as necessary are to come to 
Australia. One result will be that Australia, when the 
scheme is going, will always have a great air strength avail- 
able at need for home defence. The cost over three years is 
given as £50 millions, including expenses in Canada. 

The British authorities have apparently resisted strong 
pressure to give the Dominion air forces the same degree of 
individuality and independence as the A.I.F. had in 1914-18. 
The administrative difficulties are realised, but from a long 
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view, both politically and tactically, the decision is hard to 
understand. The A.L.F., by reason ofits individual organisa- 
tion, was able to make a serious contribution to the art of 
warfare in 1914-18. 

The new Department of Supply covers civil needs but its 
activities so far have been chiefly on behalf of defence. It 
appears to be doing good work. There have been serious 
difficulties over defence requirements, but the reorganisation 
of defence administration promises to overcome them. 
The turning out of munitions and equipment in government 
factories and “annexes” proceeds apace. Contracts have 
been taken for imperial supplies, which may impose a strain 
on our resources in skilled men and material. The Govern- 
ment has also encouraged a large scheme of motor-car 
manufacture with a heavy bounty, despite the fact that the 


Tariff Board, after careful inquiry, had reported unfavour- 
ably. 


II, FrNaNceE AND ECONOMICS 


XPENDITURE on account of the last war is now 

about {£19 millions annually, equally divided between 
pensions and interest. Active defence expenditure has been 
growing for some years, but in 1935-36 it was still under 
£5 millions from revenue and a negligible amount from loan 
funds. In the present year, 1939-40, defence expenditure is 
now put at £73 millions with the probability of further in- 
creases before the year ends in June. Of this total, under 
£14 millions will come from revenue. It is thought likely 
that defence expenditure next year will reach {100 millions. 
Nearly all of this must be found in Australia. 

The general scheme of finance was sketched by the Acting 
Treasurer, Mr. Spender, in a recent financial statement, and 
the reports of it brought some praise from the London press 
for its economic sobriety. It is doubtful whether the Cabinet 
as a whole realises the implications of the policy it has en- 
dorsed, and is strong enough in Parliament to put through 
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the unpopular elements in a “balanced programme of taxa- 
tion, borrowing from the market and borrowing from the 
banking system”. The immediate policy is to rely on the 
banking system, with no increase of taxation until July, 
when serious war taxation is to be in full operation; and 
thereafter on bank loans, probably, to be funded from the 
market from time to time. Low export prices and drought 
have curtailed business activity, and in spite of support from 
the central bank the liquidity of the trading banks is abnor- 
mally low. 

With the war there has been some inevitable dislocation of 
business and a decrease of employment barely offset by in- 
creased defence expenditure. It will probably be some 
months yet before the war effort has taken up the slack and 
the country is ripe for taxation and the diversion of invest- 
ment to government needs. Meantime the Government 
policy is to encourage employment in every way and to 
avoid taxation. 

The Loan Council met in November under a threatening 
sky. A warning from the Treasury that the States should 
prepare to reduce loan expenditure found the States worried 
by the first effects of the war in reducing employment. The 
warning looked like a threat of an immediate cut to works 
expenditure, and the States Premiers and Treasurers met in 
a rebellious mood. 

The Commonwealth, however, was all smiles. No im- 
mediate cut at all; rather an immediate speeding up with a 
tapering off towards June in preparation for lower totals 
next year. Moreover, an extra {2 millions for works of 
some defence value, specially chosen to provide unskilled 
employment. And all this handed on a platter by the Com- 
monwealth Bank at a substantial cut in the rate of interest. 
So the States departed in joy, bearing their sheaves with 
them. 

In fact, the only definite commitment was for a short- 
term loan from the banks for {12 millions at 34 per cent., 
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the money to be made available as required to avoid sterilis- 
ing it in Treasury balances. It is expected, however, that the 
Commonwealth Bank will make no difficulty about under- 
writing the balance of loan requirements for the year for 
defence, civil works and deficits. After June, the way is still 
to be explored. 

The rate of interest has gained additional importance with 
the prospect of large war loans. For some time the yield of 
bonds has been fluctuating a little under 4 per cent. Loans 
have been floated with a progressive approach to 4 per cent. 
Trading bank instinct makes for high rates, which the 
Commonwealth Bank, not very resolutely, has resisted. 
Unbiased opinion on the trend has been fairly balanced for 
and against a rise. 

The outbreak of war pushed bond yields over 4 per cent., 
but the sequel was a gradually strengthening trend towards 
lower rates. However, the market was bare and the banks’ 
liquidity very low, and high rates might be necessary to 
make the first war loan the success it has to be. The Govern- 
ment appreciated the position and kept off the market, some- 
what to the bewilderment of the press until the banking loan 
was announced at the Loan Council. Meanwhile export 
income has begun to flow, and, at a higher level, Treasury 
balances are running down and State “lag of revenue” 
deficits being financed. The result is that bank liquidity is 
at last improving and some money is looking for long-term 
investment. So interest rates have been coming down slowly 
but steadily. They are now lower than at any time for the 
last eighteen months. The 3} per cent. for the bank loan 
suggests an immediate objective for market loans. 


III. WaAr-TIME CONTROLS 


T general financial policy is, of course, closely bound 
up with the appropriate and timely use of war-time con- 
trols. Taxation must take first place as the means for divert- 
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ing resources from consumption and investment to war 
purposes. But it will require reinforcing by other controls— 
of exchange, imports, prices and investment—and by 
rationing of such things as petrol, films and newsprint. All 
these controls are to be used with great caution pending 
something near full employment and thereafter with the 
limiting condition that employment must be kept substan- 
tially full, The working of the system will require both 
great political power and very delicate practical judgment. 

The monetary control regulations were gazetted before 
the declaration of war. They give the Treasurer control over 
gold and foreign exchange and all rights to foreign exchange. 
This power is delegated to the Governor of the Common- 
wealth Bank and by him within certain limits delegated to 
the trading banks. Their effect is to mobilise all exchange 
accruing from exports or any other source, and to ensure 
that it is used only for approved purposes. One result 
is to give the Commonwealth Bank complete control over 
all future overseas reserves. The regulations cover also the 
present holdings of the trading banks, but these have been 
exempted from compulsion. 

The capital issues regulations are for the control of invest- 
ment and require the consent of the Treasurer to most forms 
of raising capital. Under them a limit has been put to the 
rates payable on bank advances and on local government 
loans. An advisory board has been set up to make recom- 
mendations to the Treasurer. The present policy is to go 
slow and to survey the field rather than to restrict normal 
investment. 

Price control has been entrusted to Professor D. B. 
Copland as Price Commissioner, assisted by two advisers. 
Immediate policy is directed to preventing the panic rise of 
prices, which war is apt to cause. There are some un- 
avoidable increases in cost, particularly with imports, and 
the aim is to limit increases of price to the minimum com- 
patible with the increased costs, ifany. The first functioning 
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of price control was agitating to business, but on the whole 
the commercial community seems now to be accepting the 
restrictions imposed as moderate and reasonable and in 
some ways helpful. 

The necessity for control of imports has not come from 
interference with shipping, as was expected, but from the 
need for economising non-sterling exchange. “Dollars” 
are vital for the Allied war-needs, and we must fall into line 
with the United Kingdom in reducing our demand for 
them. 

Import licensing for non-sterling imports was introduced 
in December. Goods were prohibited or rationed to give 
a saving of £4 millions in 1939-40, and other non-sterling 
imports were restricted to the 1938-39 level. The super 
grades of petrol are prohibited, and some general rationing 
of petrol cannot much longer be postponed. 


IV. Exports AND PRICES 


(>: production is inextricably bound up with exports 


and our general economic prospects depend on the 
future of export income. 

To the usual variables of season and price a third is now 
added by the uncertainties of shipping. This year seasonal 
conditions have been good, and production of wool and 
wheat in particular will certainly be above the average. The 
British Government has bought two-thirds of our exports 
at moderate prices. The chief exports for which both ship- 
ping and markets are very doubtful are wheat, flour and 
fresh fruit.* 

For two years export prices have been low, and con- 
tinually sagging, until last June, when the small beginnings 
of an upward movement were discernible. For these two 
years, after oversea interest had been paid, we have had a 
seriously adverse balance of payments. The present export 


* See below, p. 436. 
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ptice level, which is dominated by the British Government’s 
purchases, is still on the low side. It is about that of 1937- 
38, when we were seriously behind on income account. The 
position will be eased by war-time reduction of imports, 
Some will inevitably increase, but others, voluntarily or by 
compulsion, will fall off, and the net effect will be an appre- 
ciable reduction. Apart from the needs of defence we shall 
probably be in credit this year to at least a moderate amount. 
But London reserves need very substantial additions to put 
them inahealthy condition. The Acting Treasurer has given 
his estimate that two good years will be required before we 
shall have any disposable surplus in London. 

Our prospect of any surplus next year depends on the 
future of prices. The British contract prices for this year are 
reasonably satisfactory in relation to world price levels. 
Most contracts are for one year only, and the price in future 
years will no doubt be determined in relation to conditions 
at the time. For metals there is a definite sliding-scale 
agreement, based on Australian costs, which is almost too 
much in Australia’s favour. It is only over wool that there is 
some uneasiness, and wool is our dominant interest. 

Wool was sold outright in the United Kingdom for the 
duration of the war and a year after at 103d. sterling per lb. 
For this year the price is reasonable for both parties. But 
if sterling prices double, as in 1914-19, what would the 
position be? We pay for most of our imports with wool, 
and, if the price of imports doubled but wool were sta- 
tionary, we should be bankrupt. The price to be paid for 
wool should have been definitely linked up with the price 
of British exports to Australia or to some other index of 
British wholesale prices. 

The exact terms of the wool contract have not been made 
public. It is understood to provide for some yearly review 
of the position, but it may be inferred that no definite basis 
of adjustment was agreed on, or we should have been told 
of it. The wool growers are uneasy, but it is still more the 
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general economic position of the country which is involved. 
It is hoped that the agreement will be put on a mote satis- 
factory basis before the matter becomes critical. 

It has been noted above that the season has been good, 
and prices on the whole not unsatisfactory. The only 
difficulty will be in marketing some of our other exports and 
particularly wheat and fresh fruit. 

Wheat is almost permanently the Cinderella of the export 
industries. Costs in 1911 were very different from to-day’s, 
but only twice in the last nine years have wheat prices risen 
above the 1911 level. Last year, up to the war, they were 
30 per cent. below 1911, as they were in 1931. The 
world’s wheat position shows little prospect of permanent 
improvement. 

It has been so far impossible to get an international 
agreement to limit wheat production. Stupidity, however, 
is not of necessity immortal. For the present, all a country 
can do is to adjust its production as far as possible to the 
facts of the market. Wheat growing, however, is particu- 
larly rigid, economically, politically and sentimentally, and 
the more so in Australia owing to rainfall conditions. A 
good deal could be done to cut out the more costly produc- 
tion, as was recommended by the Wheat Commission. In- 
dividual costs vary widely. It would take time and a long- 
term policy would be needed. 

Fresh fruit, chiefly apples and pears, is also in difficulties. 
The export industry has been depressed since 1929, but a 
moderate limitation of exports has brought oversea prices 
towards payable levels. In war-time, however, the United 
Kingdom does not want apples, will not buy them (even 
for the troops), nor provide shipping space. Exports last 
year were worth £2 millions, and if they were dumped on 
the home market, income from apples would vanish. The 
Commonwealth accordingly has taken over the whole crop 
of apples and pears—probably about 13 million bushels— 
at a price which has not yet been fixed, but is likely to 
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average at least 2s. on the tree for apples and perhaps 35. for 
pears. 

The Apple and Pear Board will dispose of them. The 
shipping authorities have relented a little, and some will go 
to England. The home market is to be worked up to a 
greater capacity, and the possibilities of cider, dried apples, 
canned apples and apple juice developed to the full. Suc- 
cess will depend on very careful and judicious administra- 
tion, and that can hardly be counted upon at a first attempt. 
But the experiment will be worth watching and may bring 
lasting benefits to the industry. 

Australia, 
January 1940. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. PoxrrrcAL CHRONICLE 


HIS article is being written rather more than four 

months after the Special Session in which the Union 
Parliament came to its historic decision committing South 
Africa to participation in Hitler’s War, and almost within 
a week of the opening of the ordinary 1940 Session. Of 
the atmosphere which prevailed when that decision was 
taken and in the succeeding weeks it may be said that 
“within was doubting, and without were feats”. That was 
reflected in last month’s South African contribution to 
THE Rounp TaBie.* To-day it can be said that from the 
point of view of General Smuts and those who support his 
war policy things have gone far better than at that time 
seemed possible. 

Let it be recorded first, as far as internal affairs are con- 
cerned, that the new Government has tackled its task with 
courage and success. Parliament, it will be remembered, 
adjourned immediately after it had adopted the resolution 
on war policy, and before General Smuts had assumed 
office. He was therefore faced with the task of governing 
the country in a state of emergency and danger without any 
statutory emergency powers. The Government promptly 
took such powers by the issue of regulations. For tactical 
reasons it avoided the use of the term martial law, but in 
effect it assumed authority pretty much the same as the 
proclamation of martial law would have given it, and when 
the validity of its regulations was challenged it was sup- 
ported by the Supreme Court up to the Appellate Divi- 
sion. These powers have been administered with tact and 

* No. 117, December 1939, p. 200. 
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discretion, and in such a way as at once to cause as little 
disturbance as possible in the normal life of the country and 
to give rise to the minimum amount of offence. The main 
interference with ordinary liberty has been the internment 
of several hundred inhabitants of the Union, almost 
entirely Germans, but including a few Union nationals, 
who were suspected of subversive tendencies or activities. 
Throughout the country peace, order and good government 
have been maintained, virtually without friction. Parlia- 
ment rose in September with fears of a repetition of the 
events of 1914, when the outbreak of rebellion followed 
within two months of the declaration of war. General 
Hertzog in his speech in support of his neutrality motion 
had referred pretty clearly to such a possibility. But in 
fact there has been no move in this direction, and General 
Hertzog and other leaders of his political group have 
played their part in discouraging unconstitutional action. 
South-West Africa too has remained calm and quiet. The 
internment of some seventy Germans has not been without 
its effect on the rest of the German population. 

Next to the maintenance of peace and order the Govern- 
ment’s chief task has been the reorganisation of the Union’s 
defence system. Mr. Pirow, General Hertzog’s Defence 
Minister, had from time to time made high-sounding 
declarations of policy, but achievement fell far short of 
promise, and South Africa in September was in fact 
pathetically unprepared to face any serious attack. It was 
on this account that General Smuts added to his other 
already heavy burdens the task, as Minister of Defence, of 
creating order out of chaos in this field, That task he has 
tackled with vigour and success, and the country’s military 
preparedness has been noticeably advanced. 

The Government has also been successful in minimising 
the economic dislocation consequent on the outbreak of 
war. Uncertainty and impairment of confidence in business 
circles were reflected by a certain amount of unemployment. 
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Moreover, a tendency towards profiteering and rising 
prices was immediately revealed. Under its Emergency 
Regulations the Government assumed powers of price 
control, and these have been effectively exercised. At the 
same time unemployment has been checked and the trend 
set in the other direction. This has been partly due to re- 
cruiting, but also to the fact that the Union is already 
beginning to avail itself of the opportunities for the ex- 
pansion of its secondary industries which present circum- 
stances offer. Generally the Government has been successful 
in its policy of maintaining normality and stability in 
economic conditions. 

Of this the most striking evidence so far has been supplied 
by the response to a recent loan conversion operation. 
A £14,200,000 5 per cent. loan, held almost entirely in the 
Union, became available for conversion on February 1, 
1940, and notice of repayment had been given before the 
outbreak of war. The new Government was therefore faced 
with the ticklish task of fixing suitable terms for an alterna- 
tive conversion loan in a very nervous market. It was 
important to avoid anything in the nature of a “flop”, 
which would have done much to impair confidence. It 
was no less important not to make the terms too attractive, 
and so initiate a spiral of rising interest rates. In the out- 
come the market appears to have been gauged very success- 
fully. The new loan was offered on a 3} per cent. basis 
at 993. Applications for conversion were receivable until 
December 18. Cash applications were also invited, and it 
was announced that the lists would remain open until 
March 18, unless previously closed by the Government. 
Against the £14,200,000 of the old 5 per cent. loan, the 
Public Debt Commissioners held £2,600,000. Of the re- 
maining £11,600,000 close on £9,000,000 was offered by 
holders for conversion by December 18, and the lists were 
closed for cash applications on December 22, on the ground 
that several millions more had been applied for than the 
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amount necessary to redeem that portion of the old loan 
which was not to be converted. 

A second main factor which has tended to strengthen 
General Smuts’s position has been the actual result of the 
impact of war on South Africa, The critics of that policy 
in their advocacy of neutrality had painted gloomy pictures 
of the consequences of South Africa’s participation in the 
wat. These prognostications have, however, not been 
realised. Not only has life gone on normally within the 
Union, not only has there been no commandeering of its 
citizens for military service, but its coasts have not been 
raided, and there has been very little interference with its 
ocean-borne commerce. The nearest that the war has come 
to South Africa has been the encounter between the South 
African Air Force and the S.S. Watussi, which led to the 
scuttling of the latter and the internment of its crew in the 
Union. It was a smart piece of work by the South African 
airmen, and the thrill of pride which passed through South 
Africa has been not without its political effect. Regard must 
also be had to that very human instinct, in which the South 
African farmer is not deficient, of assessing the correctness . 
or otherwise of a policy by its economic results. The United 
Kingdom Government has met South Africa generously 
in the matter of the purchase of its wool and of its maize. 
Most primary producers have benefited so far from the 
outbreak of war, and where, as in the case of deciduous 
fruit growers, overseas marketing has been made more 
difficult, the Union Government has found the means of 
coming to their assistance. At the same time the actual 
trend of events in Europe has been closely watched by 
South Africans. Those who had been induced by Nazi 
propagandists to believe in Hitler’s invincibility are begin- 
ning to revise their judgment. Moreover, Russia’s attack 
on Finland, with the connivance of Hitler, has made a big 
impression in the Union. Not only is there a natural feeling 
of sympathy with the gallant Finns, but the dangers of 
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neutrality have also been brought home, and the true 
character of Hitler’s policy more clearly realised. 

All these factors have contributed substantially towards 
the strengthening of General Smuts’s position among the 
Afrikaans-speaking section of the Union’s people. The 
general anticipation when Parliament rose in September 
was that the new Government would have to rely almost 
entirely on the support of the English-speaking section. 
The neutrality cry would, it was anticipated, sweep their 
Afrikaans-speaking fellow South Africans off their feet. 
General Smuts’s opponents loudly proclaimed that Afri- 
kanerdom had been reunited against his policy of British 
Imperialism. For a time it looked as if they were right, 
as if South Africa was to relapse into purely racial poli- 
tics, with Afrikaans and English blocs struggling for the 
mastery. 

What was the basis of these anticipations? South 
Africans are a sentimental people—both sections. Those of 
the older stock are perhaps more demonstratively so, but 
those of British stock, though not wearing their hearts 
upon their sleeves to the same extent, are none the less 
capable of being profoundly stirred. When war came, a 
sentimental surge at once caught up this section, It stimu- 
lated their affection for, their desire to be associated with, 
the land of their birth or their origin. For them, then, the 
decision which had to be taken as to South Africa’s attitude 
in the war was an easy one. They were satisfied that 
participation was necessary in the interests of South Africa 
itself, but therein the verdict of their heads did but reinforce 
the sentiment of their hearts. The position of the average 
Afrikaans-speaking South African was entirely different. 
He had no background of British origin or tradition. In- 
deed his sentimental background was such as to predispose 
him not to participation in war on the same side as Great 
Britain, but rather in the opposite direction. In the case 
of the Afrikaner, sentiment was completely on the side 
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of the policy of General Hertzog and Dr. Malan. Before 
he could support General Smuts other considerations had 
to operate to overcome this natural predisposition of 
sentiment. 

It was natural then to anticipate that the new Government 
would not be able to count on any substantial body of 
Afrikaans-speaking support. In fact, however, it has secured 
very substantial backing. For this there are two reasons. 
The one is the still surviving tradition of personal political 
allegiance among the Afrikaans-speaking people of South 
Africa. That tradition goes back to Voortrekker days—and 
beyond. Men gave their allegiance not to a policy but to 
a leader. Political struggles were struggles between the 
adherents of various leaders : even if the leader changed his 
policy, it had little effect on his followers. And so, even 
since Union, the political struggle in South Africa has 
largely been between Bothaites (later Smutsites) and Hert- 
zogites, and between Hertzogites and Malanites. When, 
then, in September Generals Hertzog and Smuts parted 
political company, the great mass of the old Afrikaans- 
speaking South African party supporters, who had followed 
General Smuts into coalition and fusion with General 
Hertzog, followed him again when he stood aside and went 
his own way. That is the one reason. The other is that 
there has been a steadily growing intellectual conviction, 
overriding sentiment, that General Smuts’s policy is indeed 
the right one in the interests of South Africa. 

The net result of the operation of these factors is that 
General Smuts to-day would appear to have at least as 
strong an Afrikaans-speaking following as he had in the 
old South African party days before he went into Coalition 
with General Hertzog—consisting of the great majority of 
his own old South African party supporters, and a consider- 
able contingent of those who in those days followed 
General Hertzog. Of this two concrete pieces of evidence 
can be adduced. The one is that General Smuts has with 
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very little difficulty secured control of the United party 
machinery, the process having culminated in the acceptance 
by the party’s central executive by a substantial majority 
of a resolution endorsing his policy and in the withdrawal 
of General Hertzog and his followers from the party. The 
other has been the record of the by-elections. Three of 
these have been contested by the Opposition. Kuruman, 
a tural constituency which was Nationalist before the 
formation of the United party, returned to its Nationalist 
allegiance; but at Bloemfontein and Brakpan, both urban 
constituencies and predominantly English-speaking, where 
it was expected that General Smuts would retain his hold, 
the majorities in both cases were so large as to make it 
clear that many Afrikaans-speaking voters supported the 
Government’s war policy. 

One other factor must be considered in estimating General 
Smuts’s position—the tactics of his opponents. There were 
38 supporters of General Hertzog and 29 supporters of Dr. 
Malan who voted against General Smuts’s war motion on 
September 4. They evidently thought that they had with 
them the swelling tide of Afrikaner sentiment. As already 
stated, they confidently acclaimed the reunion of Afrikaner- 
dom; and they at once set about the task of fusing the 
two groups into a single Opposition party, inspired by a 
common aversion from the Government’s war policy and 
a common dislike of General Smuts. It was not an easy 
task. The political strife in recent years has been very largely 
one between the followers of Dr. Malan and those who are 
now standing by General Hertzog. Deep-seated cleavages, 
personal and in matters of policy, have come into being. 
Consequently, when they came together at a widely 
heralded conference to establish a united Afrikaner party, 
they found the difficulties too great and had to admit defeat 
at least for the time being. Chief of these difficulties was the 
question of Republicanism. Dr. Malan and his followers 
have committed themselves more and more deeply in 
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support of a policy of secession from the British Common- 
wealth. They wanted the new party to be an avowedly 
Republican party working for a Republic. But General 
Hertzog and his followers have for some years now been 
fighting Dr. Malan on this issue of Republicanism. Mr. 
Havenga, indeed, courageously declared that there are tens 
of thousands of Afrikaners who do not want to sever the 
British connection, for whom there must be a place in the 
new party. But some of General Hertzog’s followers, like 
Mr. Pirow and General Kemp, indicated their willingness to 
join up with a party whose aim it was to work én the direction 
of a Republic. General Hertzog himself appears to have 
believed that he would succeed in getting Dr. Malan to come 
in with him on a basis which did not imply the acceptance 
of Republicanism, and that a section of Dr. Malan’s sup- 
porters would break away and form a Republican party. 
But Dr. Malan was adamant. He continued to support 
the extreme Republican section of his followers. Dr. 
Malan’s tactical position was the stronger; and when, after 
further discussion, an agreement was reached, it came nearer 
to his previous standpoint than to General Hertzog’s. On 
January 28 the two leaders issued a joint statement, declaring 
that, subject to the approval of their respective Congresses, 
the two groups would co-operate as “the Reunited National 
or People’s Party” on the basis of their common conviction 
that a “republican form of government, separated from the 
British Crown, is best suited to the traditions and aspira- 
tions of the South African people”, and is also the only 
effective means of preventing South Africa from being again 
involved in Great Britain’s wars. The party, the statement 
continued, will strive to remove all obstacles that hinder 
the achievement of this aim. But the republic can only be 
established “on the broad basis of rights and the national 
will, with due regard to the equal language and cultural 
rights of the two sections of the white population”. The 
republic will not be declared by an ordinary parliamentary 
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vote, but only by a “special mandate” from the elec- 
torate. “Membership of the party will not be denied to 
any national-minded Afrikaner who is prepared to adhere 
to the party obligations, but is not convinced of the 
desirability of creating a republic in the present circum- 
stances.” 

Earlier in the day on which this statement was issued, 
the first big battle of the new session of Parliament had come 
to an end after a four days’ debate, culminating in an all- 
night sitting. The vote was taken on a motion by General 
Hertzog, “That in the opinion of this House the time has 
arrived when the war with Germany should be ended and 
peace restored”. In his opening speech General Hertzog 
startled the House and public opinion outside, including a 
good deal of Opposition opinion, by a wholehearted ap- 
proval of Hitler’s “action in the restoration of his deeply 
wronged country”. It sounded like a chapter from Mein 
Kampf, said General Smuts in his reply: “I doubt whether 
Goebbels could have done it better.” “No Afrikaner’, he 
went on, “would be able to hold up his head in the world 
if a separate peace were made.” The motion was defeated 
by 81 votes to 59. When General Smuts’s policy was 
approved in September, the voting was 80 to 67. It would 
seem, therefore, that on this dominant issue some members 
of the Opposition have had “second thoughts”, and to 
that extent General Smuts’s position has improved. It 
appears, too, that, despite its desire to make the Ses- 
sion a short one, the Government will not in fact confine 
its programme to work arising out of war conditions, but 
will put forward certain legislative proposals designed to 
strengthen its position considerably. It may therefore be 
anticipated that it will emerge from the Session strength- 
ened rather than weakened. 

But the real issue—even for the Government of the 
Union—will not be settled in the Union Parliament. The 
outcome of the war must inevitably determine the fate of 
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General Smuts’s Government—and, in large measure, the 
fate of South Africa. 


II. GENERAL HERTzOG’s NEUTRALITY RESOLUTION 


HE political consequences of the defeat of General 

Hertzog’s neutrality resolution in the House of As- 
sembly on September 4, 1939, are obviously momentous. 
It is perhaps a pity that they have obscured the actual terms 
of the resolution itself. It read: 

That this House approves and accepts as the policy of the 
Government of the Union that the existing relations between the 
Union of South Africa and the various belligerent countries will, 
in so far as the Union is concerned, persist unchanged and con- 
tinue as if no war is being waged. Upon the understanding, how- 
ever, that the existing relations and obligations between the Union 
and Great Britain, or any other member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, in so far as such relations or obligations result 
from contractual undertakings relating to the Naval base at 
Simonstown, or from its membership of the League of Nations, 
or in so far as such relations and obligations result implicitly from 
the free association of the Union with the other members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, shall continue unimpaired 
and shall be maintained by the Union; and no one shall be per- 
mitted to use Union territory for the purpose of doing anything 
which may in any way impair the said relations or obligations. 

It is clear that if this resolution had been carried in Parlia- 
ment, the neutrality to which it would have committed 
South Africa would have been a very qualified neutrality. 
The qualifications would have been of three categories: 

1. Those arising from the Simonstown agreement. This 
agreement is secret’ It was made between the Smuts 
Government and the British Government in 1921 and was 
definitely accepted by the Hertzog Government when it 
came into power in 1924. Though its terms have never 
been published, a good deal is known about it because some 
of the letters exchanged between the South African and the 
British Governments before the agreement was made were 
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read in the House of Assembly during debate on the Status 
Act in April, 1934. These disclosed the following facts. 
The British Government sold to the South African Govern- 
ment all British War Department property in South Africa, 
including the Simonstown naval base, for the comparatively 
insignificant sum of £150,262. In return, the South African 
Government undertook to secure to the British Admiralty 
“the right of a perpetual user for naval purposes” of the 
naval base then in Admiralty occupation, and of any land 
which the Admiralty might desire to take over on the 
withdrawal of the British War Department. In addition, 
the Union Government was to obtain the consent of the 
British Admiralty before disposing of any lands or buildings 
at Simonstown. It was to undertake the land defence of the 
naval base and was, for this purpose, to “consult with the 
Admiralty and conform with their requirements”. 

In terms of the Hertzog resolution of September 4 last, 
these obligations of the Union Government in connection 
with the naval base at Simonstown were to “continue un- 
impaired” and to be “maintained” if the Union declared 
herself neutral in the war. The history of international law 
has known many claims to a neutrality conditioned or 
qualified by a previous agreement between the neutral in 
question and one of the belligerents, but it is very doubtful 
whether any of them comes even remotely within sight of 
the limitations on the impartiality of neutrality to which 
South Africa as a neutral would have been bound, in terms 
of the Simonstown agreement, under the Hertzog resolu- 
tion, if Parliament had accepted it. 

2. Those arising from South Africa’s membership of the 
League. These obligations, in the circumstances, would 
seem to have been of minor importance, though General 
Hertzog must have had something in mind when he inserted 
this mention of the League in his resolution. Perhaps he 
was thinking of Article XI of the Covenant, which de- 
clares that “any war or threat of war, whether immediately 
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affecting any of the members of the League or not, is hereby 
declared a matter of concern to the whole League”. But 
the actual meaning of this reference to the League in the 
Hertzog resolution is hardly worth guessing about. And 
it should not be forgotten that the “relations and obliga- 
tions”, whose “continuance unimpaired” and “mainten- 
ance” were to be the duty of South Africa if the resolution 
had. been carried, were not international, but were limited 
to Great Britain and the other States of the Commonwealth. 

3. Those arising from South Africa’s “free association 
... with the other members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations”. The actual obligations of a member-State of 
the Commonwealth to the other States have never been 
defined; but it seems clear that if the Hertzog resolution 
had been carried and South Africa had declared her neutra- 
lity, subject to this particular limitation, such a definition 
would have been both urgently necessary and a matter of 
the very utmost complexity and difficulty. Here there is no 
question of an explicit agreement between a neutral and one 
of the belligerents, imposing definite obligations on the 
neutral towards that belligerent, which the other belligerent 
has the option to recognise or to refuse to recognise as 
seems good to it. Here it is a question of a vague and 
undefined body of “relations and obligations”, derived 
from South Africa’s “free association” in the Common- 
wealth. These South Africa, as a neutral in terms of the 
Hertzog resolution, was to “maintain”. These, in spite of 
her neutrality, were to “continue unimpaired”. 

Germany, presumably, would have welcomed South 
African neutrality and would have gone to almost any 
lengths to recognise it. But this third limitation would have 
plunged South Africa into difficulties which are almost 
inconceivable. The Simonstown base would have con- 
tinued to be the base of British warships; but in the other 
ports of the Union British warships would have had only 
the same rights as those of the other belligerent, Germany. 
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That would seem to be an unavoidable consequence of 
neutrality. But, as a member-State of the Commonwealth, 
South Africa could hardly have refused privileges to British 
warships inconsistent with the rules of neutrality. If she 
had refused them, would it have been possible for her to 
say that she was “maintaining” her obligations to Great 
Britain as a fellow-State of the Commonwealth? The in- 
consistency is so evident, its results would have been so 
incessant and so multifarious, that it is hardly possible that 
the Hertzog neutrality resolution could have worked at all 
in practice. The smallest acquaintance with the most ele- 
mentary neutrality provisions of international law will sug- 
gest innumerable examples of this practical incompatibility 
between the duties which neutrality would have imposed 
on South Africa and the duties which she would have 
undertaken, in terms of the Hertzog resolution, to continue 
to perform vis-a-vis Great Britain and the other Common- 
wealth belligerents. 

The inconsistency is so glaring that it suggests the funda- 
mental defect of the Hertzog resolution as a rule of conduct 
for South Africa during a war between the Commonwealth 
and Germany. The resolution failed to define which of two 
bodies of obligation should prevail over the other—the 
elementary duties of a neutral, or the undefined duties of a 
member-State of the Commonwealth towards the other 
member-States in war-time. The failure might have been 
got over in practice if the pro-neutral sentiment of white 
South Africa had been unanimous, or if South Africa had 
been so close to Britain that use of South African ports was 
not vital to her fleet in war. In fact, neutrality restrictions 
on the use of South African ports by British warships would 
have been a great advantage to Germany, so much so that 
South African neutrality would not have been impartial in 
effect. And there is deep and bitter division between pro- 
and anti-neutrality white opinion in South Africa. The 
division would certainly have had the direst results if the 
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anti-neutral populations of the coast towns had been com- 
pelled to watch German ships in harbour and had known 
that they were safe from capture by British warships while 
they were within South African territorial waters. 

On these technical grounds, it was clearly fortunate for 
South Africa that the Hertzog resolution was defeated in 
Parliament. It will remain as a remarkable example of an 
effort by a Dominion Prime Minister to assert the right of 
neutrality for his Dominion. The right itself, by the way, 
though it was denied by one or two speakers on the Smuts 
side in the debate of September 4, was asserted and accepted, 
either explicitly or tacitly, by the great majority of members 
of the Lower House, whether they were for or against 
neutrality in practice. An individual view of importance on 
this point, in conflict with that of the majority, was the view 
of Mr. Hofmeyr, now Minister of Finance in the Smuts 
Government. He denied the theoretic right of neutrality 
but asserted that the decision of Parliament on September 4 
would be South Africa’s own decision and would not follow 
automatically from membership of the Commonwealth. “T 
am’’, he said, “one of those who have, as a matter of con- 
stitutional theory, consistently taken the line that when any 
part of the British Commonwealth is at war, the rest of the 
Commonwealth is also automatically at war... . But I have 
always made it clear that I have taken that view as a matter 
of constitutional theory. And it is not a matter of constitu- 
tional theory which is in issue to-day. . . . The decision 
which we have to take to-day is our decision, and we have 
to take it with the fullest sense of responsibility that the 
fact implies.” 


Ill. Sourn Arrica’s Gotp Po.icy 


pas would in ordinary circumstances have been a 
first-class issue of South African politics, but has 
had much of its significance somewhat obscured because of 
the circumstances at present prevailing, requires a short 
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reference here. It will almost certainly be necessary to re- 
vert to it in a later issue. 

One of the last acts of General Hertzog’s Government 
was to fix the price of gold at 150s. per fine ounce. In the 
last days of August, with war in the offing, the sterling- 
dollar exchange was unpegged, the value of the pound in 
terms of the dollar dropped, and the price of gold rose 
spectacularly. The Union Government was faced with a 
twofold problem. The first was whether it should maintain 
the link between the Union pound and sterling, which 
would have the effect of depreciating Union currency well 
below what is probably its true value. Mr. Havenga de- 
cided in favour of the maintenance of the link, for the present 
at least, as the course likely to cause least dislocation. That 
decision produced the second problem. Were the gold- 
mines to be allowed to receive the whole of the windfall 
accruing from the resultant increase in the gold price, less 
the amount which would come to the Treasury as a result 
of the operation of the normal taxation and lease formulas ? 
Gold having risen from 148s. to 1685., this meant, after 
allowing for increased realisation charges, a windfall to the 
mines of nearly £5,000,000 a year. To have decided this 
question in the affirmative would inevitably have led to a 
good deal of economic dislocation, of which the most 
obvious evidence would have been Stock Exchange specula- 
tion and increased wages, starting a spiral of increasing 
wages and costs. The question was answered in the nega- 
tive, it being laid down that the State would buy all the gold 
produced at 1505. per ounce. 

The new Government has endorsed the policy of its 
predecessor, but has amplified it by indicating its willing- 
ness to assist the mines with a rebate in respect of increased 
working costs. At the same time it has announced its inten- 
tion to impose an Excess Profits Tax, which would not 
apply to the mines. In effect, then, the State is taking a 
Special War Contribution from the mines in lieu of an 
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Excess Profits Tax by claiming for itself the proceeds of the 
increased price of gold above r5os. 

The controllers of the mining industry have, however, 
not been content with this position, and have of late launched 
a violent agitation against the Government’s gold policy. 
The solid point of their case is that it militates against the 
working of lower grade ore, and that the grade of ore at 
present being worked could be reduced, and the life of the 
industry extended as a result, if the Government were to 
take the same amount of money as it gets to-day through 
the operation of an amended taxation formula rather than 
by the present levy. This is probably correct. But the 
Government cannot lose sight of the possibility of a further 
appreciation in the price of gold, with which it could best 
deal along the lines of its present policy. Quite obviously 
it is faced with a difficult problem. We shall no doubt learn 
its decision in Mr. Hofmeyr’s Budget Speech. 


South Africa, 
January 1940. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. War PREPARATIONS 


N the record of the past quarter New Zealand’s war 

activities must have first place. Two addresses over the 
air by the Minister of Defence (Hon. F. Jones) on December 
16 and 19 have given us full particulars of our war effort on 
the sea and in the air. 


The Navy and Army 


The New Zealand Division of the Royal Navy is manned 
by about 6o per cent. New Zealand ratings and about 4o 
per cent. ratings lent from the Mother Country. The cruiser 
Achilles, now famous for her share in the battle with the 
Admiral Graf Spee, the escort vessels Leith and Wellington, 
and the surveying ship Endeavour, were sent at the request 
of the Admiralty to serve on other stations. 

A considerable number of officers and men in the 
N.Z.R.N.V.R. who will not be needed in the manning of 
our own ships will be placed at the service of the Admiralty 
for service in the Royal Navy. 

The first contingent of the Expeditionary Force, nearly 
7,000 strong, is now in training. Another contingent of 
the same strength has already been enlisted. ‘The Force is 
to be commanded by Major-General B. C. Freyberg, V.C., 
a New Zealander whose bravery at Gallipoli and gallantry 
and initiative in France in the last war made him a Briga- 
dier-General at 27. His leading will inspire the Second 
Division to emulate the exploits of the First. The pay of the 
private is to be 7s. a day instead of 5s. as for the last war. 
Some of our commercial institutions are making up to their 
employees the difference between their military pay and their 
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civil salary. There is to be a special Maori battalion which 
is intended for the fighting line and not, like the Maoris 
in the New Zealand force in the last war after Gallipoli, 
to be confined to pioneer work. It is to be officered by 
Maoris as far as possible, with a small number of Euro- 
pean regular and territorial officers and N.C.O.s. ‘At home, 
in addition to the territorials, a National Military Reserve 
(Class II) of over 35,000 men has been formed of returned 
soldiers and ex-regulars for home-defence services. 

So far as training quarters for the troops are concerned the 
Government did not put its hand to the plough until after 
the outbreak of war. But once it did so, it ploughed with 
amazing rapidity and efficiency, thanks to Mr. Semple’s 
(Minister of Public Works) bull dozers, caterpillars, and 
other mechanical appliances. In an incredibly short space 
of time, the existing camp was extended, and tussock and 
pasture land converted into three complete military town- 
ships and a manceuvring camp in rolling open country. 
Returned soldiers describe some of these four training 
centres as veritable camps de /uxe, with sewerage, electric 
lighting, paved roads, and modern buildings, where every 
need of the troops so far as can be anticipated is provided— 
swimming baths, libraries, reading and writing rooms, 
recreation halls, drying-rooms, and wet canteens, where 
soft drinks and light beer (but no spirits) are procurable. 
This is in marked contrast to the arrangements in the last 
war when the camps were “‘dry” but there were “oceans of 
booze” outside, so that the closing time for hotels had to 
be fixed at 6 p.m., a regulation which is still in force. 

The Minister of Defence puts the year’s expenditure on 
the Army at £5 millions, including buildings, equipment, 
ammunition, medical and dental expenses, pay, but 
excluding the extra cost of sending troops overseas. 

The Government, imbued with a strong and natural 
repugnance to militarism, has had to reconstruct the whole 
of our Defence Force, which in the depression after the 
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last war was allowed to fade to a shadow. It has taken 
the advice of the experts in military matters, can be trusted 
not to spoil the ship for a ha’porth of tar, and has in its 
defence measures the full confidence of the country, which 
will pull its whole weight in this war as it did in the last. 

Criticism has been mainly confined to those who advocate 
the compilation of a National Register of citizens for service 
on both the war and the home fronts, and the introduction 
of conscription, both of which steps were eventually taken 
in the last war. As to civic service the Government has 
established a Man-Power Committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the relevant Government departments. This 
Committee reported to the Defence Council and to the 
Government what it considered essential industries, and 
on September 27 the House of Representatives was informed 
that action had been taken. Since then the Government has 
announced the appointment of a Central Council to co- 
ordinate the work of bodies dealing with the organisation of 
the man-power of the Dominion to avoid drafting into the 
armed forces men who are essential to industries and primary 
production and to review constantly the possible effect of 
recruiting on industry. There are, however, complaints 
from farmers that experienced men in our primary industries 
who should be kept at home if our production is to be 
increased are still being allowed to enlist. On the other 
hand, instances are given of men taken out of camp and 
returned to civil life. The Government has not yet gazetted 
a list or given any public indication, as has been done in 
Australia, of the essential and exempted industries, but it is 
understood that this will be done later. The Minister of 
Defence, however, stated on December 16 that the Govern- 
ment had not considered the taking of a register of man- 
power for recruiting purposes. 

As regards conscription, if the war continues for any 
length of time, it will doubtless, as in the last war, become 
necessary, and there can be little doubt that the Government 
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and the Labour caucus, however distasteful the step may be, 
will face up to it if and when the time comes. In the last 
few days the question has been asked of Members of Parlia- 
ment addressing meetings of Labour representation com- 
mittees and trade union representatives, “If the appeal 
for volunteers for the Second Echelon does not succeed, 
would you take a referendum on conscription?” The 
Minister of Lands (Hon. F. Langstone), when some of his 
audience accused him of “hedging”, expressed one point of 
view when he replied : 


If there is going to be conscription, there is going to be 
conscription of wealth. It will mean that you and I will be on 
a soldier’s ration and a soldier’s pay, and, if it is going to 
be that, it will be the greatest step forward to collective 
socialism because, when it is over, the psychology will have 
been established. 


A more considered statement was made on December 20 
by Mr. W. E. Barnard, Labour M.P. for Napier and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. He said that the question 


of conscription had not been discussed in caucus, that the 
country had given no mandate on it, and that, if it arose, 
the people should decide. He believed that volunteers 
could be got if more adequate methods of recruiting were 
adopted. He declared the view-point of the Minister of 
Lands to be “utterly erroneous”. This was a fight for 
democracy and for the maintenance of a standard of living 
which it had been the object of the Labour party to build up 
and which it is its object to maintain and increase. 


It is scant encouragement to the men who have already 
enlisted or to those who are being asked to enlist, if, in leaving 
New Zealand, they are permitted to do so with the idea in their 
minds that their parents and friends will be compelled to accept 
an inferior standard of living to that which the soldiers are told 
they are fighting to maintain. A better course and one more 
in line with the principles of Labour would be to lift the 
standard of the soldier to that of the average skilled worker. 
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The Air Force 


Our air training-scheme was well advanced when war 
threatened, and soon after its outbreak the Government took 
over almost all the aeroplanes in New Zealand in order to 
train the personnel. The Dominion’s civil air-services have 
thus been substantially reduced. 

The expansion programme, approved in 1938 by the 
British Air Mission which visited New Zealand early this 
year, visualised the provision of a big war organisation and 
much of the preliminary organisation work was in hand on 
the outbreak of hostilities. Under this scheme, in addition 
to providing for the defence of the Dominion, the Govern- 
ment agreed to provide and train 650 men as pilots and 650 
as observers and air gunners each year. The work done 
during the last three years in establishing new stations and 
training schools, the provision of aircraft and equipment 
and the training of personnel, has helped the rapid expansion 
of the air force during the first months of the war. New 
flying training-schools have been opened in Auckland, 
Dunedin, New Plymouth and Blenheim, new ground 
training-schools have been opened in Auckland, Welling- 
ton, Christchurch, Dunedin and Levin, and over 500 tech- 
nical and nearly 300 flying personnel are under training. As 
a first objective the total number of men required for train- 
ing as pilots, observers and air gunners is little short of 
10,000, to be enlisted as rapidly as the training organisations 
can absorb them. The pilots will receive their ground 
training and elementary training within the Dominion, and 
the greater proportion will complete their training here. The 
air observers and air gunners will do a short ground-training 
course in New Zealand before proceeding to Canada to 
complete their air training. Until the training establishments 
in Canada are ready to receive these men for training, the ob- 
servers’ school at Ohakea will continue training air observers 
and gunners for direct entry into the Royal Air Force. 
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Supplies of Aircraft 


Provision has been made for elementary training aircraft 
for use in New Zealand. Some are already in the Dominion, 
others are on the way; but the De Haviland Aircraft Com- 
pany, which recently commenced operations in Wellington, 
will be in a position during the coming year to fulfil our 
local requirements. Intermediate training aircraft cannot 
yet be manufactured within the Dominion, and Great 
Britain has undertaken to augment the supply of these air- 
craft from overseas sources. Advanced training and service 
aircraft will also be obtained from overseas, and Great 
Britain has guaranteed delivery. 

Great Britain will provide free of cost the greater portion 
of the aircraft and engines for the initiation of the scheme, 
make good all wastage replacements and spares for the air- 
craft and engines originally contributed free. Great Britain 
will also provide the necessary instructors to supplement 
those provided within New Zealand, and pay the cost of pay 
and allowances and pensions at Royal Air Force rates from 
the date of embarkation for England of all personnel. 
This represents direct assistance to this country of over 
£3,000,000. The pay of trainees in Canada will be at 
Canadian rates until completion of service training, and this 
is a charge against the Canadian scheme. New Zealand 
accepts responsibility for all pay and allowances while per- 
sonnel are serving in New Zealand. 

All trainees will be enlisted in the Royal New Zealand 
Air Force, and on the completion of their training will be 
attached to the Royal Air Force from the date of embarka- 
tion for Great Britain. Those completing their training in 
Canada will be transferred to the Royal Canadian Air Force 
whilst in that country. New Zealanders are to retain their 
identity as such as far as is possible. 

New Zealand’s share of the Canadian training-scheme will, 
during the period of the agreement—a little more than three 
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yeats—amount to some £7,000,000 sterling. In addition, 
New Zealand will be required to meet the cost of our local 
effort, which is roughly estimated at £5,000,000 for 1939-40 
and at £4,700,000 for 1940-41. Thereafter the local expendi- 
ture is estimated at about £3,000,000 a year. 

An educational training-scheme has been instituted to 
enable men not at present up to the required educational 
standard to undertake instruction in their own time at 
organised classes in the main centres, or by correspondence 
should they not be resident at a training centre. 

There are approximately 500 New Zealanders in the 
Royal Air Force serving overseas to-day. What some of 
them have already done has been broadcast throughout 
the Empire. 


Il. THe OsstTAcues To A POLITICAL TRUCE 


ODAY a Coalition Government, such as was necessi- 

tated—and formed—during the last war by the almost 
even balance of the two principal parties, Reform and Liberal, 
with no great gulf dividing their political opinions, and 
with only seven Labour members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is out of the question. There is practically no 
political co-operation between the Government and the 
Opposition. A political truce has been suggested, but there 
is a sharp division of opinion as to the terms on which such 
a truce can be arranged in consequence of disagreement on 
the following main points: (@) the enactment or halting of 
controversial legislation; (4) the measure of co-operation 
possible between the Government and the representatives 
of our industries and commerce; (c) the confinement of war 
measures to the duration of the war and for a reasonable 
time thereafter; (d) the effect of government control and its 
restrictions on the development or limitation of the produc- 
tion of the country and therefore on its contribution to the 
food supplies of Great Britain; (¢) the economic policy that 
will give the best result in the prosecution of the war. Any 
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criticism on these points by press, farmers, or Chambers of 
Commerce is described by the Prime Minister as attempts to 
“sabotage” the Government’s war policy. In the first of a 
series of Sunday talks on the National Radio Service 
Mr. Savage appealed for national unity and claimed that, 
“while the Government would refrain from consciously 
endeavouring to use the war for the furtherance of its 
domestic policy”, national unity was not to be bought by 
the abandonment of that policy and that, while the Govern- 
ment had a right to continue the development of such 
policy in war-time, its opponents ought to abstain from 
attacking developments which would have come about if 
there had been no war. 

It is on this claim that issue is joined. The opponents of 
the Government, including in that term not merely members 
of a political party but those citizens who have uttered pro- 
tests—stigmatised as sabotage—against the effect of govern- 
ment control and restriction, contend that in war-time a 
Government’s domestic policy should be halted so that as 
far as possible the status quo ante the war should be pre- 
served. Failing this, they maintain that the opponents of 
a controversial policy which is not only continued but 
extended must retain their right of criticism and opposition 
thereto, especially if they consider that, instead of assisting, 
it hampers the aim the Government has in view, the increase 
of production and the most effective development of our 
industries and trade. Moreover, they contend that, in spite 
of the Prime Minister’s assurance, the wide and dictatorial 
power given to the Government by the Acts passed during 
the last session of Parliament, the refusal to limit the dura- 
tion of their operation, and the accompanying regulations 
justify the inference that the Government is using the war 
to implement and extend its policy of socialisation. The two 
measures that have aroused the keenest opposition and are 
regarded with most suspicion are the Reserve Bank of New 
Zealand Amendment Act and the Marketing Amendment 
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Act. Further restrictions on imports for the third term 
and the Price Stabilisation Emergency Regulations, 1939, 
intended to keep prices down and prevent profiteering, 
add to the difficulties and anxieties of the commercial world. 


The Reserve Bank of New Zealand Amendment Act 


The above Act, passed at the end of the session despite a 
stubborn stonewall by the Opposition, places the Bank com- 
pletely under political control. Section 10 of the Amending 
Act; 1936, provided that 


It shall be the general function of the Reserve Bank, within the 
limits of its powers, to give effect as far as may be to the monetary 
policy of the Government, as communicated to it from time to 
time by the Minister of Finance. For this purpose, and to the 
end that the economic and social welfare of New Zealand may 
be promoted and maintained, the Bank shall regulate and control 
credit and currency in New Zealand, the transfer of moneys to 
and from New Zealand, the deposit of moneys that are derived 
from the sale of any New Zealand products and for the time being 
are held overseas. 


This still left the Governor and the Directors, over whom 
the Government could secure a majority control, as a brake, 
if not a very effective one, on the Government’s banking 
policy. The principal clause of the Act of 1939 states that 


In the exercise of their powers and functions under the principal 
Act the Governor and the Board of Directors shall have regard 
to any representations that may be made by the Minister of 
Finance in respect of any functions or business of the Reserve 
Bank, and shall give effect to any decision of the Government in 
relation thereto conveyed to the Governor in writing by the 
Minister of Finance. 


Another clause empowers the Minister to suspend either 
absolutely or subject to such conditions as he thinks fit the 
minimum reserve of 25 per cent. of gold or sterling held 
against notes and other demand liabilities. 

The Minister of Finance admitted that the Governor of 
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the Bank disapproved of the Bill and that it would have been 
introduced whether there had been a war or not. In the de- 
bate there was a hint from private Labour members that this 
was the first step towards the complete control of the whole 
banking system and a demand that the State control one or 
more of the private trading banks. 


The Marketing Amendment Act 


Another measure that has caused alarm is the Market- 
ing Amendment Act which changes the Primary Products 
Marketing Department to the Marketing Department and 
enables it by Order in Council to purchase or acquire any 
classes of goods and sell or otherwise dispose of them for 
consumption or use in New Zealand or elsewhere. The 
prices to be paid by the Department may also be fixed by 
Order in Council. The provisions of the original Act 
regarding the handling, pooling, shipment and insurance of 
dairy produce are extended to apply to any other commodity 
which may be acquired by the Department, and the powers 
given in the Primary Products Marketing Amendment Act 
are extended to apply to any goods acquired under the Act, 
whether foodstuffs or not. Special accounts may be opened 
at the Reserve Bank for the purposes of the Act. No limit 
is to be placed on the authority of the Reserve Bank to 
grant accommodation by way of overdraft to any account 
established in this way, and such accommodation is not to 
be deemed an unsecured loan or advance. A dangerous 
clause. All moneys derived from the operation of the De- 
partment will be paid into the relevant account. Similarly, 
payments for goods acquired by the Crown, charges for 
freight, insurance, storage and marketing, and interest pay- 
able to the Reserve Bank on any overdraft and administrative 
costs are to be met from the accounts. In fixing the prices of 
goods acquired by the Department during the present 
emergency, due regard is to be given to “the existence of 
such state of emergency, or of war, and to the conditions 
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created thereby”. This clause will condition the provision 
of the original Act setting out how the price of produce is to 
be fixed. 

The alarm was intensified by Mr. Nash’s reply to a 
question whether the Bill was intended to be for the dura- 
tion of the war. He said, “‘No, for all time, except that we 
must take into account in fixing prices that we are in an 
emergency condition on account of the war.” Subsequently 
he said, and Mr. Fraser, the acting Prime Minister, con- 
firmed his statement, that the whole procedure would have 
to be reviewed as soon as possible after the end of the war, 
and the House would decide. A motion by the Leader of 
the Opposition that the powers taken in the Bill should 
operate only for the duration of the war and for twelve 
months thereafter was rejected by 37 votes to 21. 

It was contended in the debate and in the press that these 
facts excite the strongest suspicion that, under the guise of a 
war measure, intended to enable the Government to sell 
direct to the British Government all our primary products 
normally exported, the Labour Government is giving per- 
manent form to its policy of complete socialisation of the 
country’s primary industries. 


The Purchase of Produce in Bulk 


Armed with these powers, the Minister of Marketing has 
arranged for the sale to the British Government of prac- 
tically our whole exportable supply of wool, frozen meat, 
skins and hides, butter and cheese, at prices and on terms 
that are generally considered reasonable and on conditions 
that correspond closely to those upon which Canadian and 
Australian produce has been purchased. While the dairy 
farmers here do not complain that the price, which may just 
cover the guaranteed price to be paid to them for 1939-40, 
is too low, they are disappointed that they are to get under 
the guaranteed price scheme only the same price as for 
1938-39. ‘They contend that, taking into account the 
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increased and increasing cost of goods and labour, this price 
will not cover the cost of production. 

But that does not end the bulk marketing. Last year New 
Zealand exported to the United Kingdom 40 million pounds 
of apples and 3-2 million pounds of pears. The British 
Government does not desire to purchase this fruit. In con- 
sequence, and after negotiations with representatives of the 
fruit-growers, the Government has undertaken to buy all 
graded fruits at a price estimated to average about 55. a case 
at assembly points. Marketing will be in the hands of the 
State Marketing Department, which will take over the staff 
of the Fruit Control Board and with which an advisory 
committee will work. The scheme covers all apples and 
pears sold in the fresh-fruit market, but growers who have 
developed their own private trade to consumers may, under 
certain conditions, continue the trade and not come under 
the scheme. The Government is trying to arrange the 
export of as much fruit as possible, but the difficulties of 
export, not only to the United Kingdom but to our other 
overseas customers, may be insuperable. 


Protests against Restriction and Regimentation 


The past two months have seen a large number of meet- 
ings and deputations, including farmers, commercial and 
business men, Chambers of Commerce, shopkeepers and 
employees, expressing anxiety at the present situation, ask- 
ing for an assurance that the Government will not control 
the economic structure under the guise of war emergency, 
and for an alteration of the present import licensing system, 
and predicting the creation of a serious state of unemploy- 
ment in consequence of the import restrictions. The 
builders and contractors pointed out the detrimental effect 
of the restrictions on the building industry and the serious 
state of unemployment that would be created. The Council 
of the New Zealand Manufacturers’ Association, for the 
encouragement of whom the Minister of Industries and 
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Commerce (Hon. D. G. Sullivan) declared that some measure 
of import control would always be necessary, in its annual 
report said: 

There was an inexcusable delay in bringing down the schedules 
for the third-period licences, a delay which has cost the country 
millions of pounds through inability to order in a period of 
rapidly rising prices overseas, and which has put many manu- 
facturers months late in placing orders for materials, the non- 
arrival of which must, in many cases, stop the wheels of industry 
in the early months of next year. 

Mr. Savage’s reply on December 3 to the demand for the 
modification of the present policy of import control was 
that the only alternative was a reduction of the people’s 
purchasing power, a reduction all round of wages, guaranteed 
prices and pensions. 


The Price Regulations 


The Price Stabilisation Emergency Regulations 1939 have 
been criticised both by economists and commercial men, 
and Bulletin 179, November 1939, prepared by the Canter- 


bury Chamber of Commerce in consultation with the 
Department of Economics of Canterbury University Col- 
lege, declares that as a means of stabilising prices in war- 
time they can only be regarded as quite impracticable. They 
provide that, except with the express authority of the 
Minister of Industries and Commerce, no goods may be sold 
for prices higher than those charged for similar goods on 
September 1, 1939. Replacement cost is definitely ruled out 
as a basis for price-fixing, although the Bulletin maintains 
that in trading practice it is inevitable that replacement costs 
must be taken into account in fixing prices. A Price In- 
vestigation Tribunal, it says, 

is charged with the task of investigating every application for 
increase of prices (with elaborate details shown by the trader) 
over the thousands of different commodities and almost infinite 
variety of goods and of conditions of production and sale in the 
Dominion. No increase of prices is permitted until the approval 
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of the Tribunal has been obtained. But no tribunal can possibly 
deal with all the applications that would need to be made. 
Hopeless congestion and long delays are inevitable even for the 
most important items of trade. Pending decisions by the Tribunal, 
traders are unlikely to sell at a loss, and either consumers must 
be deprived of the goods they require or the regulations must be 
disregarded. A statement by the Minister, published on Novem- 
ber 2, two months after the regulations had been in operation, 
suggests some simplification of the procedure. Provision is to 
be made for averaging, for profits on increased costs, for the 
treatment of items in groups, and for acceptance of applications 
from trade organisations on behalf of their members. In effect, 
such statements admit the necessity for modifying the methods 
of regulation adopted, but the regulations remain and their 
difficulties and dangers are only slightly reduced. 

On the other hand, it is claimed by the Government that 
profiteering has been effectually prevented, and in a broad- 
cast address on December 18 Mr. Sullivan maintained that in 
no country in the world had control of prices been so effective 
as in New Zealand, and he contrasted the food prices in the 
United Kingdom with those in New Zealand since the 
outbreak of war. Every effort had been made, he said, to 
prevent the exploitation of the consumer without injustice 
to the commercial community. 


The Revocation of the Appointment of Mr. J. A. Lee, M.P. 


An event which illustrates the difficulty of the Prime 
Minister acceding to the request of the Opposition for a 
“halt”, when those behind Mr. Savage cry “Forward”, 
was the notification in the Gazette on December 21 of the 
revocation of the appointment of Mr. John Alexander Lee, 
Labour M.P. for Grey Lynn, Auckland, as Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary to the office of the Minister of Finance 
(Hon. W. Nash). Mr. Nash stated that Mr. Lee’s writings 
conveyed impressions incompatible with the mutual trust 
and loyalty essential between those who work in close co- 
operation. The Government had been unanimous in the 
request to the Governor-General to revoke the appointment. 
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Mr. Lee is well known as the author of Children of the Poor, 
and as the outspoken leader of the Left wing of the Labour 
party. His offending came toa climax in an article on “Psycho- 
Pathology” in Tomorrow, a journal of the Left, in which he 
showed how often the fate of a party is determined by the 
health of its leader. Mr. Lee’s own leader is not men- 
tioned. Only the “pathological” cases of Woodrow Wilson, 
Ramsay MacDonald, and Sir Joseph Ward are cited. But the 
inference is clear. And it is equally clear what Mr. Lee wants. 
In an article in Tomorrow on December 20 he stated that he 
stood for democratic control within the Labour Party, and 
wishes “production, distribution and exchange to be socially 
controlled and directed, and to socialise banking”. And in 
a note to the press since the revocation of his appointment 
Mr. Lee expressed the intention of devoting more time to 
campaigns for the complete initiation of Labout’s socialist 
policy, for the avoidance of crushing war debts, and for 
the defeat of conscription. This fast he would fight by 
helping in voluntary recruitment for the destruction of 
Hitlerism. 

This attack upon the Prime Minister, who, on the very 
night he went into hospital to undergo a severe operation, 
presented the Finance Statement to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, will only evoke sympathy of friend and foe alike. 
But the unity of all parties in New Zealand’s war effort will 
not be made easier if the ranks of Labour are divided. While, 
however, Mr. Lee’s proposals for socialisation are respon- 
sible for a good deal of the anxiety expressed in this article, 
he has, as has been seen, no doubts about the war; and as a 
means of easing the situation Mr. Barnard, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, has suggested in an interview 
that Mr. Lee, who served his country with distinction in the 
last war and is a member of the Council of Defence, should 
be put in charge of recruiting. 

New Zealand, 
January 1940. 
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1. Sermon preached by Dr. Emil Brunner, Professor of 
Theology at the University of Ziirich, to a large con- 
gregation of soldiers and civilians in the Exhibition 
Hall at Ziirich on September 17, 1939. 


SWISS FREEDOM AND THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD 


This day is known as the Federal Day of Thanksgiving, Penance and 
Prayer. By that we mean that our fathers, who ordained by a law of the 
federation that the third Sunday in September should have this char- 
acter, were thus expressing their recognition that Prayer, Penance and 
Thanksgiving and the Swiss Confederation belong together. To-day, 
barely a fortnight after our people have been roused from peace by the 
tocsins of the European war and have been called to arms, it is easier 
than in quieter times for us to grasp the deep truth that lies in this 
federal confession of our fathers. Thanksgiving, Heartsearching and 
Prayer are the foundations of a strong and a free Switzerland. 


Thanksgiving 

Can we give thanks even to-day? Surely, to-day more than ever. No 
one knows what will be left of the Europe of to-day or of Western 
civilization at the end of this catastrophe. But one thing we know: 
God will still be there and, though nothing is left standing of what we 
have built, His Kingdom will still stand. Through all conflicts He will 
bring to its accomplishment His plan which He has revealed to us in 
Jesus Christ, His Son. That we know this because He Himself has told 
it to us and tells it to us ever again is ground enough for thanksgiving. 
One day Switzerland will exist no more, one day each of us will have 
left this home for ever, but God’s Kingdom endures for eternity. 
Therefore our thanks for this must come first. If we put first not God 
and the things that are God’s but ourselves, our country and our free- 
dom, then we have already laid the axe to the root of that freedom. 
Where the nation and the state take the first place and not God, there is 
the end of freedom. That is the lesson of our time. 

But it is this God, the Lord and Creator, who gave us our country 
and our freedom. The Swiss Confederation is the work of brave men 
who were ready for sacrifices. Let us keep their memory in thankful- 
ness. Yet Switzerland and its freedom are not primarily the work of 
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men, but the gift of God. We did not ourselves create this country in 
the middle of Europe, this country of heights, of springs and of fron- 
tiers, and we did not place ourselves in it. History teaches us that 
exceptionally fortunate conditions made possible the union of the 
Confederates and the maintenance of that union alone of all the similar 
confederations of those days. Unbelievers call these circumstances 
fortuitous, we Christians know that God’s Providence so ordained it. 

Swiss freedom has a character of its own with which the much later 
and different free institutions of other nations cannot be compared. 
Switzerland is a Union and stands as a Union down to our day. The 
Union is not the Government in Bern, but the will of the Confederates, 
of the communes and cantons, to form one whole for mutual aid. The 
3,000 communal flags and the twenty-two cantonal banners are more 
than a fine decoration for our national exhibition, they are at once an 
admission and a warning: we must and we will help one another, we of 
German Switzerland those of French Switzerland, we who are stronger 
those who are weaker, with our votes and our taxes, without grumbling 
and in joyfulness, even when it goes against the grain. Only in such 
thankful readiness to help can our Union live. Switzerland is no fact 
of nature, like other countries; it is a moral fact and rests on the will to 
unity and the loyalty to unity of the Confederates. In so far as this 
sentiment of unity and of willingness to help is a living thing, in so far, 
but not otherwise, is there strength and life in the Confederation. 

Union means “One for all, all for one”. The Confederation was 
always strong when these words were true and weak when they de- 
generated into a phrase. But Switzerland is not merely an association, 
but an association under oath (Efdgenossenschaft), a Union before God, 
a Union in which He is the connecting bond. If God ceases to be the 
cornerstone of Swiss union, then the association under oath will be- 
come a mere association for profit, then the Union will founder. And 
the same is true of freedom. The centuries have shown where freedom 
without God leads—to anarchy. When every one is his own master, 
freedom becomes the struggle of all against all. And this anarchy cries 
out, as we have learnt in the last twenty years, for dictatorship, for the 
rule of force. We people of Switzerland owe it to the merciful Provi- 
dence of God that we have not sunk to such depths here at home, for 
even here the evil spirits of disruption and force have walked abroad. 
Too many even of our own people have forgotten that freedom without 
God is the decay of community, community without God is union 
under compulsion. Only when we recognise God without reserve as 
the Lord can there be freedom with authority, independence with 
community. He who owns God as his Master is at once free and bond, 
and it is only of such that a Union can be made and maintained. The 
thankful recognition of God the Lord is the backbone of the Confedera- 
tion and the marrow of its freedom. 
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Penance 


And so we come to the enemies of Swiss freedom. The enemies 
within are more dangerous than those without. Switzerland has only 
been conquered by its enemies without when it had first been under- 
mined by those within. I wish to name to you the four greatest 
enemies of Swiss freedom, so that we may know them and hate and 
resist them. The first is the perversion of that principle on which our 
Union is founded from “One for all, all for one” into its opposite, “All 
for me, I for none”. The old Confederation more than once came to the 
edge of ruin, because the selfishness of cantons or of classes out- 
weighed their sense of community. So it was after the wars with 
Burgundy and in the French days of 1798. We can thank God that 
before the present trial of strength He allowed us through our national 
exhibition to make good much in which we had gone astray by denying 
the confederate spirit of the Union. If we look on the Union as a milch 
cow from which we are each to draw all we can, we must perish. How 
often in our days has the Federal Parliament seemed to be only a party 
mart, how often have the rights of minorities been overridden by a 
majority at the polls, how often has federal help gone not where it was 
most needed, but where there were most votes to be had. And how 
many of us are in the habit of grumbling and of evading when there 
are taxes to be paid. How shall we now behave when food is to be 
rationed and taxes will mount higher? Shall we again try to put off the 
burden on to the next generation? Let us not forget that the founda- 
tion of the Union is those words of Holy Writ, “Let each one of you 
bear the other’s burden.” 

The second enemy is materialism. In plain language, “Above all I 
want a good time.” Remember those diagrams in the exhibition: 
“How Switzerland is growing grey.” It is more popular to limit chil- 
dren than to limit our pleasures. Even in the crisis Switzerland was a 
country of festivals. There are many who think, “Bread is worth more 
than freedom, and cake more than bread.” How great would be the 
power of resistance of our people if some enemy from without said, 
“Give up your independence or we will make you into a nation of 
paupers”? What we call the mentality of the hotel-keeper is to be 
found far and wide in all classes. How many of us believe, “‘Man shall 
not live by bread alone but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God. Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you” ? 

The third enemy is smallness of spirit and the anxious striving after 
security that flows from it. The founding of the old Confederation was 
a “venture of faith”. By all the calculations of probability the Con- 
federates should have been defeated and destroyed at Morgarten, 
Sempach and Murten. If the Swiss of old had lived by the light of that 
principle which is so widely honoured to-day—‘“I shall not take part 
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unless you can guarantee success”—no oath would ever have been 
taken on the Ritli. What future has Switzerland if it becomes in in- 
creasing measure a vast insurance institution? The totalitarian revolu- 
tions have owed their immense success above all to their appeal to the 
daring of youth and their capacity to call into being a passionate faith. 
It was a false daring and a pernicious, fanatical and inhuman faith, and 
thus it has led inevitably to catastrophe. Let us guard against his daring 
and ¢his passion. But to be without passion is as false as to be fanatical. 
There is a daring and a passion that lead not to fanaticism and in- 
humanity but to true humanity, which is trust in God and the passionate 
love of our fellow men that springs from that trust. The great men of 
Switzerland, from Nicholas von der Fliie and Huldrich Zwingli to 
Pestalozzi and Dunant, were great spirits because they had this true 
daring and this true passion. They were fanatics for the Kingdom of 
God and the dignity of mankind. 

The fourth enemy is self-righteousness and that priggish and carping 
outlook to which it leads. Was it not the greatest of all the wonders of 
our national exhibition that for once we found all Switzerland united in 
praise, and for once heard no captious voice? But the exhibition will 
soon be over. Who will then drive out of us the opinion that we are 
better than others and know better than others? The only radical 
remedy against that opinion is belief in God, before whom we have 
nothing of which to boast, God who pardons us in His mercy alone. 
Or shall we pretend to know even that better than God, who says to us 
“Thou art a sinner and hast need of redemption by Jesus Christ” ? 


Prayer 


He who does not pray is self-sufficient and his own master. To give 
up prayer is the first step to self-idolatry. We see to-day where the self- 
idolatry of men and of nations leads. To pray means to place ourselves 
with thankfulness and humility under God’s will. There are many who 
think that prayer is unmanly. The heroes of Morgarten, of Sempach 
and of Murten did not hold that opinion. They prayed before their 
battles and gave the honour to God after their victories. Our greatest 
men knew that true humility is the only real magnanimity. For 
humility is the right measure of what God is and what we are. 

From humility grows humanity, pure goodness. Remember the 
three crosses, for they are the Swiss confession of faith. The Swiss 
cross had its origin and its power in the Cross of Christ and finds its 
destiny in the Red Cross, in the service of reconciliation and active 
brotherly love. From God’s love which He gave us in the Cross of 
Christ comes true humanity. Love from God alone is goodness without 
sentimentality, strength without brutality. 

Such love we cannot create, it is grace. It comes from prayer in 
faith, from the converse of the creature with the Creator. The destiny 
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of Switzerland in the world, before all other nations, is to seek for 
greatness in this helpful love. Switzerland would lose her honour if she 
refused, at this hour of all others, when she is spared the miseries of war, 
to give shelter and help to refugees and emigrants who need comfort. 

We can be great in service only and not in ruling others, and thus we 
can be great only through our humble faith in Him who alone is great. 
Our Swiss people have been placed not by their own eminence but by 
the grace of God the Creator at the sources of the rivers of Europe, as 
their wardens. Again not through our own eminence, but by God’s 
merciful Providence, we are wardens to-day in the spiritual sense also. 
It is our duty to watch over the sources of the best spiritual tradition 
of Europe. We cannot guard those sources except by keeping them 
pure, here amongst ourselves. The root of all true humanity lies in 
reverence for Him from whom all life flows. And so the source which 
above all others we must keep pure is that from which God’s own 
water of life springs, the Holy Word of His revelation. If that spring is 
choked, then our soul will die and the soul of the Swiss nation will die. 
If ever the Swiss nation should cease to be a people that prays to God 
and believes in Him and hearkens unto Him, that will be the end of our 
mission amongst the nations of the world. 

Swiss freedom and the Sovereignty of God are not just beautiful 
ideas with which we can intoxicate ourselves and about which we can 
make fine speeches. They demand to be turned into realities, they cost 
a high price, they claim our whole devotion. What sort of price are 
you ready to pay? So far we are not called on to face the ordeal by 
blood—may the Lord of the destinies of nations spare us that once 
more—but out there they are fighting for our freedom. What are we to 
offer in return? Shall we willingly make the sacrifices that are asked of 
us? Shall we willingly deprive ourselves to help others? What is 
your voluntary sacrifice ? 

It is only when our people turn again to God that we can stem the 
flood of selfish enjoyment and that we can overcome self-seeking and 
destructive criticism and cowardice. A godless people has no moral 
reserves. Swiss freedom without the reign of God is like a branch sawn 
from a tree. There may still be fruit on the branch, but before another 
year it will have withered away. A living force for good can come only 
from a connection with the source of goodness. What are we doing 
to establish this connection, to maintain and to strengthen it? Through 
the meadows and fields of the mountain parish in Glarus, where for 
many years I worked as pastor, there stretched a high-tension line from 
a large power-station. But the parish had no benefit from it, because 
it had no connection to this stream of power which passed it by. And 
then those mountain peasants thought of something; they built a 
transformer and linked their network to the great power stream. Since 
then they have had all the light and warmth they needed. That is the 
question for every one of us citizens of Switzerland, the question on the 
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answer to which everything turns: “will you do likewise?” Will you 
do likewise ? Will you seek to be joined to that great source of strength, 
which alone dispenses the light and power of goodness? Will you set 
aside a short time each day to hear God’s word and speak with Him? 
He who does that will learn that community with God creates new life, 
neighbourly love and that unshakable trust in the ultimate victory of 
righteousness which is our pressing need to-day. 

People of Switzerland, here lie the strong roots of your power. My 
country, hear the word of the Lord. 


2. President Roosevelt’s Message to Congress, January 3, 
1940. 


As the Congress reassembles, the impact of wars abroad makes it 
natural to approach “The State of the Union” through a discussion of 
foreign affairs. But it is important that those who hear and read this 
message should in no way confuse that approach with any thought that 
our Government is abandoning, or even overlooking, the great signi- 
ficance of its domestic policies. The social and economic forces which 
have been mismanaged abroad until they have resulted in revolution, 
dictatorship and war are the same as those which we here are struggling 
to adjust peacefully at home. You are well aware that dictatorships— 
and the philosophy of force which justifies and accompanies dictator- 
ships—have originated in almost every case in the necessity for drastic 
action to improve internal conditions where democratic action for one 
reason or another has failed to respond to modern needs and modern 
demands. It was with far-sighted wisdom that the framers of the Con- 
stitution brought together in one magnificent phrase three great 
concepts—‘‘common defense”, “general welfare” and “domestic tran- 
quility”. More than a century and a half later we still believe with them 
that our best defense is the promotion of our general welfare and 
domestic tranquility. 

In previous messages to the Congress, I have repeatedly warned that, 
whether we like it or not, the daily lives of American citizens will, of 
necessity, feel the shock of events on other continents. This is no 
longer mere theory, for it has been definitely proved by the facts of 
yesterday and today. To say that the domestic well-being of one hun- 
dred and thirty million Americans is deeply affected by the well-being 
or the ill-being of the populations of other nations is only to recognize 
in world affairs the truth we all accept in home affairs. If in any local 
unit—a city, county, state or region—low standards of living are per- 
mitted to continue, the level of the civilization of the entire nation will 
be pulled downward. The identical principle extends to the rest of a 
civilized world. But there are those who wishfully insist, in innocence 
or ignorance or both, that the United States of America as a self-con- 
tained unit can live happily and prosperously, its future secure, inside a 
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high wall of isolation while, outside, the rest of civilization and the 
commerce and culture of mankind are shattered. 

I can understand the feelings of those who warn the nation that they 
will never again consent to the sending of American youth to fight on 
the soil of Europe. But, as I remember, nobody has asked them to con- 
sent—for nobody expects such an undertaking. The overwhelming 
majority of our fellow citizens do not abandon in the slightest their hope 
and expectation that the United States will not become involved in 
military participation in the war. I can also understand the wishfulness 
of those who over-simplify the whole situation by repeating that all we 
have to do is to mind our own business and keep the nation out of war. 
But there is a vast difference between keeping out of war and pretending 
that this war is none of our business. We do not have to go to war with 
other nations, but at least we can strive with other nations to encourage 
the kind of peace that will lighten the troubles of the world, and by so 
doing help our own nation as well. 

I ask that all of us everywhere think things through with the single 
aim of how best to serve the future of our own nation. I do not mean 
merely its future relationship with the outside world. I mean its 
domestic future as well—the work, the security, the prosperity, the 
happiness, the life of all the boys and girls of the United States, as they 
are inevitably affected by such world relationships. For it becomes 
clearer and clearer that the future world will be a shabby and dangerous 
place to live in—even for Americans to live in—if it is ruled by force in 
the hands of a few. 

Already the crash of swiftly moving events over the earth has made 
us all think with a longer view. Fortunately, that thinking cannot be 
controlled by partisanship. The time is long past when any political 
party or any particular group can curry and capture public favor by 
labelling itself the “Peace Party” or the “Peace Bloc”. That label be- 
longs to the whole United States and to every right-thinking man, 
woman and child within it. For out of all the military and diplomatic 
turmoil, out of all the propaganda and counter-propaganda of the pre- 
sent conflicts, there are two facts which stand out sad which the whole 
world acknowledges. The first is that never before has the Govern- 
ment of the United States done so much as in our recent past to estab- 
lish and maintain the policy of the good neighbor with its sister nations. 
The second is that in almost every nation in the world today there is a 
true public belief that the United States has been, and will continue to 
be, a potent and active factor in seeking the re-establishment of peace. 

In the recent years we have had a clean record of peace and goodwill. 
It is an open book that cannot be twisted or defamed. It is a record that 
must be continued and enlarged. So I hope that Americans everywhere 
will work out for themselves the several alternatives which lie before 
world civilization, which necessarily includes our own. We must look 
ahead and see the possibilities for our children if the rest of the world 
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comes to be dominated by concentrated force alone—even though to- 
day we are a very great and a very powerful nation. We must look 
ahead and see the effect on our own future if all the small nations 
throughout the world have their independence snatched from them or 
become mere appendages to relatively vast and powerful military 
systems. We must look ahead and see the kind of lives our children 
would have to lead if a large part of the rest of the world were com- 
pelled to worship the god imposed by a military ruler, or were for- 
bidden to worship God at all; if the rest of the world were forbidden to 
read and hear the facts—the daily news of their own and other nations 
—if they were deprived of the truth which makes men free. We must 
look ahead and see the effect on our future generations if world trade 
is controlled by any nation or group of nations which sets up that con- 
trol through military force. It is, of course, true that the record of past 
centuries includes destruction of small nations, enslavement of peoples 
and building of empires on the foundation of force. But wholly apart 
from the greater international morality which we seek today, we recog- 
nize the practical fact that with modern weapons and modern condi- 
tions, modern man can no longer live a civilized life if we are to go back 
to the practice of wars and conquests of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. 

Summing up this need of looking ahead, and in words of common 
sense and good American citizenship, I hope that we will have fewer 
American ostriches in our midst. It is not good for the ultimate health 
of ostriches to bury their heads in the sand. Only an ostrich would look 
upon these wars through the eyes of cynicism or ridicule. Of course, 
the peoples of other nations have the right to choose their own form 
of government. But we in this nation still believe that such choice 
should be predicated on certain freedoms which we think are essential 
everywhere. We know that we ourselves will never be wholly safe at 
home unless other governments recognize such freedoms. 

Twenty-one American republics, expressing the will of two hundred 
and fifty million people to preserve peace and freedom in this hemi- 
sphere, are displaying a unanimity of ideals and practical relationships 
which gives hope that what is being done here can be done on other 
continents. We in all the Americas are coming to the realization that 
we can retain our respective nationalities without, at the same time, 
threatening the national existence of our neighbors. Such truly friend!y 
relationships, for example, permit us to follow our own domestic 
policies with reference to our agricultural products, while at the same 
time we have the privilege of trying to work out mutual assistance 
arrangements for a world distribution of world agricultural surpluses. 
And we have been able to apply the same simple principle to many 
manufactured products—surpluses of which must be sold in the world 
export markets if we would continue a high level of production and 
employment. 
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For many years after the World War, blind economic selfishness in 
most countries, including our own, resulted in a destructive minefield 
of trade restrictions which blocked the channels of commerce among 
nations. This policy was one of the contributing causes of existing wars. 
It dammed up vast unsaleable surpluses, helping to bring about unem- 
ployment and suffering in the United States and everywhere else. To 
point the way to break up the logjam, our Trade Agreements Act was 
passed—based upon a policy of equality of treatment among nations 
and of mutually profitable arrangements of trade. 

It is not correct to infer that legislative powers have been transferred 
from the Congress to the executive branch of the Government. Every- 
body recognizes that general tariff legislation is a congressional function, 
but we know that, because of the stupendous task involved in the 
fashioning and passing of a general law, it is advisable to provide at 
times of emergency some flexibility to make the general law adjustable to 
quickly changing conditions. We are in such a time today. Our present 
trade agreement method provides a temporary flexibility and is, there- 
fore, practical in the best sense. It should be kept alive to serve our 
trade interests—agricultural and industrial—in many valuable ways 
during the existing wars. But what is more important, the Trade Agree- 
ments Act should be extended as an indispensable part of the foundation 
of any stable and durable peace. The old conditions of world trade 
made for no enduring peace; and, when the time comes, the United 
States must use its influence to open up the trade channels of the world 
in order that no nation need feel compelled in later days to seek by force 
of arms what it can well gain by peaceful conference. For this purpose 
we need the Trade Agreement Act even more than when it was passed. 

I emphasize the leadership which this nation can take when the time 
comes for a renewal of world peace. Such an influence will be greatly 
weakened if this Government becomes a dog in the manger of trade 
selfishness. The first President of the United States warned us against 
entangling foreign alliances. The present President of the United 
States subscribes to and follows that precept. But trade co-operation 
with the rest of the world does not violate that precept in any way. 

Even as through these trade agreements we prepare to co-operate in 
a world that wants peace, we must likewise be prepared to take care of 
ourselves if the world cannot attain peace. For several years past we 
have been compelled to strengthen our own national defense. That has 
created a very large portion of our treasury deficits. This year, in the 
light of continuing world uncertainty, I am asking the Congress for 
Army and Navy increases which are based not on panic but on com- 
mon sense. They are not as great as enthusiastic alarmists seek. They 
are not as small as unrealistic persons claiming superior private informa- 
tion would demand. As will appear in the annual budget tomorrow, 
the only important increase in any part of the budget is the estimate for 
national defense. Practically all other important items show a reduction. 
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Therefore, in the hope that we can continue in these days of 
increasing economic prosperity to reduce the Federal deficit, I am 
asking the Congress to levy sufficient additional taxes to meet the 
emergency spending for national defense. 

Behind the Army and Navy, of course, lies our ultimate line of 
defense—“‘the general welfare” of our people. We cannot report, de- 
spite all the progress we have made in our domestic problems—despite 
the fact that production is back to 1929 levels—that all our problems are 
solved. The fact of unemployment of millions of men and women 
remains a symptom of a number of difficulties in our economic system 
not yet adjusted. While the number of the unemployed has decreased, 
while their immediate needs for food and clothing—as far as the 
Federal Government is concerned—have been largely met, while their 
morale has been kept alive by giving them useful public work, we 
have not yet found a way to employ the surplus of our labor which the 
efficiency of our industrial processes has created. We refuse the Euro- 
pean solution of using the unemployed to build up excessive armaments 
which eventually result in dictatorships. We encourage an American 
way—through an increase of national income which is the only way we 
can be sure will take up the slack. Much progress has been made; much 
remains to be done. We recognize that we must find an answer in 
terms of work and opportunity. 

The unemployment problem today has become very definitely a prob- 
lem of youth as well as of age. As each year has gone by, hundreds of 
thousands of boys and girls have come of working age. They now 
form an army of unused youth. They must be an especial concern of 
democratic government. We must continue, above all things, to look 
for a solution of their special problem. For they, looking ahead to life, 
are entitled to action on our part and not merely to admonitions of 
optimism or lectures on economic laws. 

Some in our midst have sought to instill a feeling of fear and defeat- 
ism in the minds of the American people about this problem. To face 
the task of finding jobs faster than invention can take them away is not 
defeatism. To warble easy platitudes that, if we will only go back to 
ways that have failed, everything will be all right is not courage. We 
met a problem of real fear and real defeatism in 1933. We faced the 
facts—with action, not with words. The American people will reject 
the doctrine of fear, confident that in the ’30s we have been building 
soundly a new order of things different from the order of the ’20s. In 
this dawn of the decade of the ’40s, with our program of social im- 
provement started, we must continue to carry on the processes of 
recovery so as to preserve our gains and provide jobs at living wages. 

There are, of course, many other items of great public interest which 
could be enumerated in this message—the continued conservation of 
our natural resources, the improvement of health-and of education, the 
extension of social security to larger groups, the freeing of large areas 
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from restricted transportation discriminations, the extension of the 
merit system and many others. Our continued progress in the social 
and economic field is important not only for the significance of each 
part of it but for the total effect which our program of domestic better- 
ment has upon that most valuable asset of a nation in dangerous times 
—its national unity. 

The permanent security of America in the present crisis does not lie 
in armed force alone. What we face is a set of worldwide forces of dis- 
integration—vicious, ruthless, destructive of all moral, religious and 
political standards which mankind, after centuries of struggle, has come 
to cherish most. In these moral values, in these forces which have 
made our nation great, we must actively and practically reassert our 
faith, These words—“national unity”—must not be allowed to be- 
come merely a high-sounding phrase, a vague generality, a pious hope, 
to which everyone can give lip-service. They must be made to have 
real meaning in terms of the daily thoughts and acts of every man, 
woman and child in our land during the coming year and the years that 
lie ahead. 

For national unity is, in a very real and deep sense, the fundamental 
safeguard of all democracy. Doctrines which set group against group, 
faith against faith, race against race, class against class, fanning the fires 
of hatred in men too despondent, too desperate to think for themselves, 
were used as rabble-rousing slogans on which dictators could ride to 
power. And once in power they could saddle their tyrannies on whole 
nations, and on their weaker neighbors. This is the danger to which we 
in America must begin to be more alert. For the apologists for foreign 
aggressors, and equally those selfish and partisan groups at home who 
wrap themselves in a false mantle of Americanism to promote their own 
economic, financial or political advantage, are now trying European 
tricks upon us, seeking to muddy the stream of our national thinking, 
weakening us in the face of danger by trying to set our own people to 
fighting among themselves. 

Such tactics are what have helped to plunge Europe into war. We 
must combat them, as we would the plague, if American integrity and 
security are to be preserved. We cannot afford to face the future as a 
disunited people. We must, as a united people, keep ablaze on this con- 
tinent the flames of human liberty, of reason, of democracy and of fair 
play as living things to be preserved for the better world that is to 
come. Over-statement, bitterness, vituperation, and the beating of 
drums, have contributed mightily to ill-feeling and wars between 
nations. If these unnecessary and unpleasant actions are harmful in the 
international field, they are also hurtful in the domestic scene. Peace 
among ourselves would seem to have some of the advantage of peace 
between us and other nations. And, in the long run, history amply 
demonstrates that angry controversy surely wins less than calm dis- 
cussion. 
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In spirit, therefore, of a greater unselfishness, recognizing that the 
world—including the United States of America—passes through 
‘perilous times, I am very hopeful that the closing session of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress will consider the needs of the nation and of 
humanity with calmness, tolerance and co-operative wisdom. 

May the year 1940 be pointed to by our children as another period 
when democracy justified its existence as the best instrument of govern- 
ment yet devised by mankind. 


3. Convocation Address delivered by Sir Maurice Gwyer, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.I., K.C., Chief Justice of India, at Benares 
Hindu University on December 23, 1939. 


I esteem it a great honour to have been invited here to-day and to 
visit for the first time this sacred city, to which so many generations of 
men have looked for inspiration, at whose shrines they have quickened 
their faith, and which has been the home of so much learning, both 
secular and divine. And there is an added pleasure in receiving my 
invitation, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, from your hands, because you are 
now a member of my own dear University, the place which above all 
others holds my loyalty and my love. I come here too as the Vice- 
Chancellor of the third and youngest of the three all-India Univer- 
sities, the youngest and, I fear I must add, the least fortunate of the 
three. I was present a week ago at the sister University of Aligarh, 
and seeing the range and magnificence of the buildings both in that 
University and in this, I find myself in the state of mind attributed to 
that Queen of Sheba who visited King Solomon at the height of his 
fame, and who, after seeing the glories of his city, his temple and his 
palaces, complained that the half had not been told her and that now 
she had seen them with her own eyes there was no more spirit in her. 
Yet I am filled with a certain hope, for it may be that one day even the 
benefactors of Benares and Aligarh will find no more buildings to erect 
and no more Chairs or Faculties to endow; and then perhaps, still 
seeking an outlet for their generous instincts, they will turn to the 
University of Delhi, and pour into her lap those abundant gifts with 
which they have already earned the gratitude of university teachers and 
students elsewhere. I am persuaded too that, if this should happen, 
neither Benares nor Aligarh will feel jealousy or envy towards their 
younger sister. There is room for three all-India Universities, each ful- 
filling its own peculiar task, there will be no vulgar competition between 
them, and the only rivalry will be a liberal and generous rivalry. 

It is customary on occasions like this for a speaker to dwell for the 
most part on academic or educational topics; and if I forsake that 
custom to-day and indulge in historical reflections, I hope that the state 
of public affairs in India, in Europe, and indeed all over the world, may 
be held to excuse me. The study of history is vain if it does no more 
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than minister to an intellectual curiosity and does not furnish analogies 
and examples which may guide us in like situations and at the least save 
us from falling into error. There is a proverbial saying that history 
repeats itself, which as a statement of fact is manifestly untrue, but which 
nevertheless contains within itself a germ of truth. The great events 
and processes of history can never repeat themselves, but since man is 
the raw material of history, and his hopes, his ambitions, and his 
passions, his littleness as well as his greatness, do not differ much from 
generation to generation, though their background changes, we may 
learn from our study of the past what the consequences are likely to be 
of this type of action or of that. 

The conception of history has changed greatly even during my own 
lifetime. The world was once thought of as a vast arena where a 
few great men, monarchs and their counsellors, warriors, priests and 
prophets, guided and directed the destinies of common men. This con- 
ception no doubt had in part its origin in a social system now past or 
passing, but to-day an almost perverse delight seems to be taken in 
destroying reputations which were once held in honour, and that by 
methods as vulgar as the name which contemporary slang has given to 
the process itself. The task of the historian is now thought to be the ap- 
prehension and analysis of vast elemental forces, climatic, geographic 
or economic, which compel mankind inexorably along a predestined 
road; while those who would have figured as great men in an earlier 
epoch are seen as puppets or marionettes, jerked hither and thither by 
agencies which they may dimly perceive but cannot hope to control. 
The emergence of the masses as a political force, the elevation of 
democracy from a political expedient into a moral principle, and the 
growth of scientific knowledge, have enlarged and made more sensitive 
the historian’s vision, and statesmen themselves have at times been not 
unwilling to impute responsibility for their own failures to the operation 
of conveniently discovered natural laws. 

There is something to be said for both of these conceptions, but the 
real truth seems to lie midway between them. In any historical situa- 
tion it is possible always to distinguish two sets of factors: the first, the 
elemental forces, whatever they may be, dominating or restricting all 
human activity; and the second, the free will of individuals and groups 
which is, it is true, conditioned in many respects by those forces, but 
which in its turn is able to intensify or moderate them, and even harness 
them for the general good. The relative importance of these sets of 
factors varies from age to age. There are times when the human race 
appears to be flung hither and thither as by some catastrophic eruption 
of nature, so that the ideas of free will and self-determination appear a 
mockery; but at others man appears still as master of his fate and able 
still to exercise a decisive influence upon the course of events. 

This is especially the case at those critical periods which recur from 
time to time in the history of the world. There are moments when 
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mankind seems to come to a cross-roads and there pauses, ignorant or 
uncertain which path he is going to take. At these times the forces of 
which I have spoken as impelling him in one direction or the other are 
so nicely balanced that no one can say which will ultimately prevail; 
and for a space of time, sometimes for a period of years, at others per- 
haps only for a few days, the march of events appears to be suspended 
until something occurs which tilts the balance one way or the other. 
It is at such times that the human will may be decisive; and, just as a 
vast and complicated piece of machinery may be set in motion by the 
pressure of one man’s hand, because the equipoise is so exactly adjusted, 
so the determination of a single individual or group may give the 
advantage to one set of forces, and history resumes its march in one 
direction and not in the other. Thus it is that men are sometimes able 
to affect for good or ill not only their own generation but the fortunes 
of generations still unborn, and awful then is the responsibility which 
they assume or which is thrust upon them. 

The history of Germany since the middle of the last century illus- 
trates what I have said. In the fifteen years immediately preceding the 
Austrian war of 1866, parliamentary liberalism in Prussia was holding 
its own and even making headway against the authoritarian tradition 
represented by the army and the landed aristocracy. The contemporary 
observer might well have supposed that Prussia was destined to develop 
along the same lines as Great Britain; and if Bismarck had not been vic- 
torious in his struggle with the Prussian Parliament in 1862, the Ger- 
many of Gocthe might have supplanted the Germany of Frederick the 
Great. An era of peace and co-operation with other nations might then 
have followed, instead of an era of aggressive nationalism and war. But 
the whole force of Bismarck’s powerful intellect and iron will were 
thrown into the scale against the progressive parties; he had his way, 
and for three generations Europe has paid the price in blood and 
treasure. 

Has not India of to-day entered a period when she too is standing at 
the cross-roads, and when in her case also the forces which will deter- 
mine her future history seem still to be evenly balanced? Some of them 
make for peaceful development, for co-operation with other nations, 
but with freedom for her own political and spiritual evolution. Others 
make for division and civil strife and for the sterility and barrenness 
which they engender. She is faced with the necessity for finding a 
solution not only for the problem of her relations with Great Britain 
but also for the problem of her own domestic differences; and because 
of the equipoise of forces I cannot doubt that in India also the human 
will and human character will prove decisive in the ultimate determina- 
tion of the path which she is to take. 

These are delicate matters to discuss and not least for one who has 
the honour to hold my present office, but detachment from political 
strife sometimes assists in bringing things into another perspective. 
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I see two pictures before me. I see my own country, inhabited by a 
united and homogeneous people, whose island home has enabled them 
to pursue their constitutional development with little or no interference 
from without, who solved the problem of domestic unity two hundred 
and fifty years ago and who during the last two hundred years have 
been undisturbed by rebellion or civil tumult; unimaginative perhaps 
by reason of their insular position in their relations with foreign lands; 
falling sometimes into grievous error—and what country has not ?— 
but with a strain of high idealism persisting through all their policies; 
passionate lovers of liberty and eagerly desiring that others too should 
learn how to achieve it and enjoy its blessings; conscious of a great work 
done in India, but recognising that the time must come when India 
assumes control of her own destinies; who, warned by the past distrac- 
tions of India and the melancholy spectacle of Europe to-day, seek to 
discern that concordat which will be the sign for relinquishing a govern- 
ment so long held in trust. I see on the other side a vast sub-continent, 
inhabited by proud and ancient peoples, with a history and civilisation 
as old as that of any of the peoples of Europe, gifted and sensitive, who, 
having closely observed the political doctrines taught and practised 
by the people of Great Britain, have now sought to follow what seemed 
to them so excellent an example; who with the growth of the national 
spirit and conscious of great intellectual powers, fret at the least sugges- 
tion of foreign rule, no matter how light the rule and whether it be 
beneficent or harsh; who, looking ardently forward to the fulfilment of 
their desires, see with dismay a sort of distintegration of that national 
unity which had seemed to them so sure and so permanent. 

These are the two pictures as I see them. Perhaps you will see them 
differently, but in the main I am persuaded that the outlines are correct. 
And this is the thought which they bring into my mind: how closely 
does the purpose of one country approximate to the ambition of the 
other and how small a space is it which seems to separate the two! Can 
it be that the differences between them are no more than differences of 
method ? 

The long period during which the two countries have been asso- 
ciated has seen many changes, but perhaps none more profound or 
significant than in the new conceptions both of democracy and of 
international relations. The task confronting this generation is to 
devise a political expression for this unexampled metamorphosis, and 
to discover a form of constitution adequate at once to the idealism of the 
times and to the strains that the government of so immense a country 
must inevitably impose. With such great issues pending, and with 
decisions to be taken affecting the life of the peoples of India for many 
generations to come, what can be more fitting in these halls devoted 
to study and research than to stand aside for a moment from current 
controversies, and to seek in the experience of other countries, when 
they, too, have been called upon to plan deliberately and afresh their 
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political life, counsel and guidance in that most difficult of arts, the 
construction of the framework of a State? This may often be a more 
arduous task than to govern the State when made; and the arts appro- 
priate to the one are informed by principles different from those ap- 
propriate to the other. For a constitution is an instrument intended 
permanently to regulate the relations between citizen and citizen and 
between citizens and the State. It is not like an ordinary piece of legisla- 
tion; for it prescribes itself the method whereby the future laws of the 
State are to be made or altered. 

It is of the essence of a democratic constitution (and I am concerned 
with no other) that ultimately, and after full discussion and deliberation, 
the popular will shall prevail; and no more effective political expedient 
has yet been discovered to achieve this result than that of counting 
votes. But it remains a political expedient and is not to be elevated into 
a moral principle. The democratic machine would scarcely be workable 
without majority decision in some form; but it works because those 
whom it may affect are content to live under it, and they will only be 
content when they are confident that the expedient will not be employed 
to do them injustice, and because the majority of today may become 
the minority of tomorrow. 

These considerations cannot, however, apply to the constitutional 
instrument itself, which can only be based upon a general agreement. 
The idea of the social contract is no doubt a fiction, but the philoso- 
phers who expounded it had at least grasped the truth that a political 
society, if it is to have a chance of life, must originate in the common 
agreement of those who compose it. I speak of a society self-contained 
and self-governing ; for history can provide examples enough of societies 
of another kind which have existed for long periods, perhaps even for 
centuries, when held together by a strong hand, whether domestic or 
foreign. But a self-contained and self-governing State cannot survive 
if the elements which compose it are unwilling bed-fellows. The strains 
and stresses which a compulsory partnership sets up will in the end 
prove fatal. The world is strewn with the ruins of paper constitutions 
which failed because they ignored this simple truth; and many of the 
evils of Europe today have arisen from the creation of States with an 
artificial unity, where a fagade of constitutional safeguards and the 
buttress of solemn guarantees have served, if only for a time, to con- 
ceal the hollowness of the internal structure. A constitution is not 
to be drafted on assumptions, for in so vital and fundamental a matter 
the results of one false step are incalculable. Let a constitution be 
made, it is sometimes said, and in the sunshine of our content all 
differences will vanish like the morning mists. So, too, the unwilling 
bride may be persuaded that the affection which she does not feel will 
follow marriage. Sometimes it may, but if it does not, how disastrous 
to the union are the consequences and how irretrievable! 

To urge that general agreement is a condition precedent to the 
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establishment of a successful constitution is not to put obstacles in 
the way of agreement. It is the beginning of wisdom, for it points 
out the first and cardinal step which must be taken; and thus we 
arrive at the next question, how is this agreement to be secured, 
or, if already existing, to be ascertained? Different countries have 
made trial of different methods, and I am aware that at the present 
time many people in India feel a special attraction to the method 
known as the Constituent Assembly. Here my theme comes so close 
to current politics that even before an academic audience I hesitate to 
do more than record the principal instances where Constituent Assem- 
blies have been convoked and tested. But I may be permitted at least 
to make this observation. The Constituent Assemblies, elected on a 
wide franchise, which have sought to combine the securing of unity 
among diverse elements with the writing of the new constitution 
itself, have not always had a happy result. The Constituent Assembly 
after the French Revolution ended in committees of public safety, in 
Napoleon and in twenty years of war. The experiment repeated sixty 
years later produced another Napoleon, war and a disastrous defeat. 
Of the German National Assembly at Frankfurt in 1848, an English 
historian has written: “It was patriotic, ambitious, laborious, quick to 
resent foreign injuries, solicitous to extend German power and notable 
as having created the original nucleus of a German navy. After 
elaborate discussions characterised by a high seriousness it produced 
a democratic constitution for united Germany, of which there was 
no feature more valuable than a long array of scrupulous provisions 
for the protection of personal liberty. Yet its work was in vain. It is 
one of the tragedies of modern history that this Assembly, launched 
on a vast surge of national enthusiasm, was unable to accomplish its 
self-appointed task, and that the union of Germany was achieved, 
not by the give and take of Parliamentary argument, but by the blood 
and iron of civil and foreign war.” The constitution produced by the 
Assembly at Weimar in 1919 did not even survive to be extinguished 
by the present war, but had died long since. The Russian Constituent 
Assembly, elected in 1917 by the votes of 45 million people, met only 
once. The Bolshevik minority withdrew after the refusal of the 
Assembly to discuss a Bolshevik declaration. The Assembly pro- 
claimed Russia to be a Democratic Federative Republic and then 
adjourned; but before the day appointed for the second sitting the 
Soviet Executive Committee had decreed its dissolution and their 
soldiers barred all approaches to the place where the Assembly should 
have met. 

The French National Assembly did indeed produce a constitution 
on paper, but it failed and was succeeded by a dictatorship, because, 
intoxicated with theory, it took no account of realities. Its nineteenth- 
century successor repeated the error and suffered the same conse- 
quences. The German Assemblies of 1848 and 1919 were neither of 
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them strong enough to persuade or master their discordant elements, 
and the Bolsheviks were determined from the first that the Russian 
Assembly should be extinguished at the earliest moment, and that the 
will of the minority should prevail. 

By way of contrast, it is profitable to look at the procedure adopted 
for the purpose of bringing into existence the constitutions of Canada, 
Australia and South Africa. In Canada the idea of a federal constitution 
had been familiar for many years before the British North America 
Act; but the scheme which finally issued in the Act originated in 1864 
at a conference of Ministers from the Maritime Provinces, and from 
Upper and Lower Canada, then united in a single Province. The 
resolutions adopted by the Conference were approved in Upper and 
Lower Canada in the following year, and a delegation visited London 
to discuss defence and other matters. In 1866 the legislatures of the 
Maritime Provinces approved the scheme, and, after a meeting in 
London between Canadian representatives and the British Govern- 
ment, the terms were finally agreed upon and the Act became law in 
1867. In Australia a Federal Council with very limited powers had 
been set up by Statute as long ago as 1885, and the idea of federation 
had never lacked support. At a Conference held in Sydney in 1891, 
each Australian State sent delegates and passed a number of resolu- 
tions. In 1895 a Premiers’ conference agreed that ten delegates elected 
by the electors of each State should meet to draft a constitution, to 
be afterwards submitted to a referendum in each. The Convention 
met in 1897 and drafted a constitution which after consideration by 
the different parliaments was finally completed in 1898 and submitted 
to a referendum in each State.* The draft was considered by another 
Premiers’ conference which suggested amendments for the purpose of 
meeting criticisms; and after discussions with the British Government 
an Act was introduced, which became law in 1900. In South Africa 
the earlier discussions on federation came to an end with the disannexa- 
tion of the Transvaal, and it was not until after the South African War 
of 1899-1902 that it once more became a living issue. It was forced 
on South Africa by economic causes, arising from the existence of 
four coterminous independent governments, two of them without 
sea frontiers, with a European population extremely small in pro- 
portion to the vast areas which it inhabited. In 1908 a Railway and 
Customs Conference agreed to recommend that delegates should be 
appointed to draft a federal constitution; and a convention of thirty- 
three delegates appointed for that purpose met later in the same year. 
The draft constitution ultimately agreed upon was for a Union, and 
not a Federation, of South Africa, and in this form it was submitted 
to and approved by the Parliaments of three States and by a referendum 

* Western Australia held a referendum and joined the Federation after the pass- 


ing of the Act but before the date of the proclamation bringing the Common- 
wealth of Australia into existence. 
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in the fourth; and the South Africa Act became law in 1909. Here, 
then, are three constitutions which became law and are still in success- 
ful operation. They have been amended since they were made, but in 
no fundamental respect, and they continue generally to enjoy the con- 
fidence of the peoples for whom they were designed. The important 
thing to observe is that in each of the three cases the body which 
hammered out the scheme consisted of a very small number of delegates, 
and that though no doubt there were difficulties to be overcome, there 
was no organized volume of opinion which either refused to co- 
operate or which recorded its dissent from the scheme ultimately 
adopted. 

In a body of delegates such as I have described, men come to know 
each other better, to appreciate the strong points of another’s case and 
to realise the weaker points of their own. The impact of mind upon 
mind has its effect, and after some time (such is the experience of those 
who have taken part in transactions of the kind) a sort of corporate 
sense is born, out of which there may emerge, if not a common will, at 
least a common desire to produce results. I do not say that this always 
or necessarily happens, but it can and does happen, for it is impossible 
for a body of men to labour together with a common object for any 
considerable period of time, without asperities becoming softened, 
misunderstandings lessened and mutual respect engendered. It has 
been said paradoxically that the whole purpose of the British Constitu- 
tion is to get twelve men into a jury box, and it is an extraordinary 
thing how those twelve men, up to that moment unknown to one 
another and with nothing to guide them except shrewd common sense 
and a desire to arrive at a just decision, do in some mysterious way, 
after they have heard the evidence and have retired to their room to 
discuss and deliberate in private, almost invariably arrive at a right 
decision. I do not of course say that the deliberations of a jury are 
comparable to those of a body discussing a constitution, but they do 
illustrate the process by which a number of individuals with a sense of 
public responsibility and devoted to a common task can arrive at a 
common verdict. 

I draw attention to all these matters, because as it seems to me they 
deserve to be studied and considered by those whose natural and 
reasonable desire it is that an Indian constitution should receive an 
imprimatur from Indians themselves. There are many lessons to be 
learnt from the constitutional history of France, Germany and Russia 
on the one hand, and of Canada, Australia and South Africa on the 
other. One is surely this, that it is not the making of the constitution 
itself which necessarily produces agreement; a second, that no agree- 
ment of any kind is possible without personal contacts, and certainly 
is not to be achieved by a long range artillery duel; a third, that constitu- 
tion-making is a laborious affair, which requires infinite pains and 
patience, if lasting results are to be achieved. 
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I am in the secrets of no government or party; I speak for myself 
alone. And with a great admiration and affection, if I may without 
impertinence be allowed to say so, for the country in which for the 
time being my lot is cast, I plead for a new approach to an intractable 
problem and for that touch of imagination which can transform a whole 
situation as by the wand of a magician. ‘Refined policy”, said Edmund 
Burke, “ever has been the parent of confusion, and ever will be so as 
long as the world endures. Plain good intention, which is as easily 
discovered at the first view as fraud is surely detected at last, is, let me 
say, of no mean force in the government of mankind. Genuine sim- 
plicity of heart is a healing and cementing principle.” This is a wise 
and wholesome saying in a world of barren dialectic and of charge 
and counter-charge. And the agreement for which I plead is not the 
facile arrangement which can always be secured by one party conceding 
all the claims of the other; not a mechanical compromise, with the 
ambiguous formula which each party hopes to interpret to its own 
advantage; but a union of hearts—an agreement free from illusion, 
based upon realities and upon mutual confidence and trust. On these 
foundations and upon no others can great States be built. Nor am I 
ashamed to make such a plea in this place, where the Buddha first 
preached, and Asoka taught his subjects to practise, the ideals of 
righteousness and peace. 

It may be that the unique and complex problems of Indian govern- 
ment will be found to require a new technique, or perhaps a new 
application of old principles. I do not know, and I leave these things 
to persons who are wiser than myself. Why should a suggestion be 
either rejected at first sight or insisted upon as the only panacea? In 
God’s name let all suggestions be examined and discussed. Is misunder- 
standing to continue to breed misunderstanding and are motives 
always to be suspect? And at the end of it all, is India to be confronted 
with the spectre conjured up by a poet’s imagination, the spectre which 
cried : 

“Look in my face; my name is Might-have-been; 
I am also called No-more, Too-late, Farewell.” 


I have said that India seems to me to be standing at the cross-roads 
and that the forces which will predominate and direct her path in the 
coming generation have not yet finally declared themselves. I repeat 
that it is at such a moment that the influence of individual men and 
groups of men may become decisive; and you who are leaving the 
University to-day to begin your new life will not be too young to play 
your part. But a man is not likely to influence his fellow-men unless he 
has before him a clear conception of his ultimate aim; and I would beg 
you therefore to exercise your imaginations upon the future as well as 
the present. Yet it is not the sole prerogative of the young to dream 
dreams. I have myself a vision of the India of the future, an India at 
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peace within and without, serene and sure of herself, and no longer 
preoccupied with questions of status or of dignity; a united nation, not 
turned in upon herself, but holding out her hands to the East and to 
the West; clinging tenaciously to all that is best in her own tradition, 
but not despising knowledge or ideas because they originate in other 
lands; an example to Europe and to the world of a country embracing 
men of divers races, tongues, and creeds in a single polity; an equal 
partner in that great company of free but associated nations which still 
holds in honour the principles of justice and of truth, and of honest 
and kindly dealing between man and man. 

This in my country is the season of peace and goodwill. Peace and 
goodwill are hard to find to-day in Europe; but may they not still find 
a refuge in India? I recall the words of a very moving prayer, part of 
the liturgy of my own faith and written centuries ago at a time of great 
bitterness and conflict: “Give us grace seriously to lay to heart the 
great dangers we are in by our unhappy divisions. Take away all 
hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever else may hinder us from godly 
union and concord; so we may henceforth be all of one heart, and of 
one soul, united in one holy bond of truth and peace, of faith and 
charity.” And with this supplication to Almighty God, to whom all 
hearts are open and from whom no secrets are hid, let me conclude my 
address to you to-day. 
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